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ITH ninety 
in hand, and 


scores actually 
possibly others in 
the mails bearing postmark prior to 
April 1, MusicaAL AMERIcA’s $3,000 
prize contest for an American sym- 
phony or symphonic work was closed 
to entry last Friday, and now enters 
upon its second phase, that of ad- 
judication of the manuscripts. Walter 
Damrosch, Leopold Stokowski, Serge 
Koussevitzky, Frederick Stock and Al- 
fred Hertz will be the judges. They will 
be consulted in the immediate future as 
to a feasible date for announcing the 
award. The unexpected and almost un- 
precedented number of manuscripts re- 
ceived will doubtless require more time 
than was originally foreseen. Because 
of many requests, an extension of three 
months was granted composers desiring 
to compete, and this, in turn, will 
necessitate an extension probablv of at 
least that long a period for the judging 
beyond the date of Oct. 1, originally 


agreed upon. 
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SCORES SUBMITTED IN PRIZE CONTEST, AND THE JUDGES 


The Central Photograph, Taken in the Offices of 
“Musical America’s” $3,000 Prize Contest for 
an American Symphonic Work. The Inset Photos Are of the Judges: 
Conductor, 
Conductor, Chicago Symphony; Serge Koussevitzky, 


Parcels Containing Scores Submitted in 


Down: Leopold Stokowski, 


Right: 


tor, San Francisco Symphony 


The response of American composers 
to MusIcAL AMERICA’S prize offer has 
been little short of amazing, as well as 
highly gratifying. Plainly, it indicates 
a pronounced advance in the last severa! 
years not only in interest throughout 
the country in orchestral music, but in 
the study and acquirement of the technic 
necessary to work out and put down on 
paper a complicated symphonic score. 
The quality of these works is. of course, 
unknown, and will be until the judges 
examine them. But that so many works 
regarded by their composers as ful- 
filline the conditions of this contest 
should have been entered can be re- 
garded as something of a revelation as 


by The Musical America Company at 501 


Saturday, 


April 9 


“Musical America.” Shows Ninety 
Left, Reading 
Frederick Stock, 


Boston Symphony: 


Philadelphia 


Orchestra; 
Conductor, 


Walter Damrosch, Conductor, New York Symphony, and Alfred Hertz, Conduc- 


to the present status of serious composi- 
tion in America. 

Scores reached the editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA by registered, special delivery 
and ordinary mail; by express, and by 
hand. Probably half of the total number 
were brought direct to the editorial 
rooms by messenger, or by the composers 
themselves. This would indicate a large 
number of contestants from New York 
and vicinity. 

Postmarks on other packages, how- 
ever, show entries received from at least 
eighteen states, with some others bearing 
postmarks that were _ indecipherable. 
Chicago contributed several scores, and 
besides New York and Illinois, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Con- 
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necticut, Indiana, New Jersey, Colorado, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Mich- 
igan, California, North Carolina, Ne- 
braska, Missouri and Virginia were 
known to be represented. 

Four scores were received from Amer- 
icans residing or sojourning outside the 
states—one from Paris, one from 
Vienna. ohe from Naples and one from 
Honolulu. The anonymity of all the 
composers competing will be strictly 
preserved until after the judges have 
made their decision, but members of the 
staff of MusicaL AMERICA know of a 
number of instances in which composers 
of national and international note have 
taken their chance with the “unknowns” 
and novices who are contenders. The 
judges will know nothing of the author 
ship of the works submitted to them, 
MUSICAL AMERICA retaining the motto 
devices by which the scores will be iden- 
tified after the decision. 

Most of the manuscripts 
neat, compact packages, of 
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substanti- 
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Pittsburgh to Have Sunday Concert 


Uiiitit 


Public Sentiment for Orches- 
tra Has Grown Since Oppo- 
sition to Sabbath Programs 
by Clergy, Says Official 
Statement by Society—Ob- 
ject of Sponsors Described 
as “Uncommercial’—Num- 
ber of Associate Member- 
ships to Be Increased 


ITTSBURGH, April 2.—Despite the 

fact that the first Sunday concerts by 
the Pittsburgh Symphony were cancelled 
after the protest of local clergymen, 
there is to be a concert on Sunday eve- 
ning, April 24, at Syria Mosque, by the 
Symphony Society. In order to conform 
with a State law which is construed to 
prohibit public concerts on Sunday for 
admission fees, the general public will 
not be invited. Only members of the 
society will attend. This decision is in 
answer to the refusal of permission for 
concerts on March 6 and April 3, which 
resulted from the opposition of ministers 
and their associations against Sunday 
concerts. The Symphony Society has 
issued the following statement: 

“Since the cancellation of the con- 
certs planned by the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Society for March 6 and April 3, 
public sentiment in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a symphony orchestra has 
manifested itself so unmistakably that 
the executive board deems it a duty to 
preserve the symphony orchestra move- 
ment for Pittsburgh. 

“We believe that the success of this 
undertaking requires that the Society 
manifest activity yet this season. The 
Society therefore has decided to give 
one concert on Sunday evening, April 
24, in Syria Mosque for its members. 

“The Society wishes to reiterate that 
the concerts must necessarily be held 
on Sundays for the present, as the or- 
chestra is composed of musicians who 
are employed in the theaters of the city 
during the afternoons and evenings of 
week days. Sunday is the only day they 
can give to this service. 


Non-Profit Enterprise 


“No fear need be entertained by any 
citizen of this community that the proj- 
ect is, or ever can be, a commercial 
one. In no American city where sym- 
phony orchestras have been founded has 
the enterprise been financially profitable. 
It was never the thought or the inten- 
tion of the sponsors of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Society that a single penny 
of profit could accrue to anyone from 
such an undertaking. The sole desire 
was to give to Pittsburgh a measure of 
cultural and spiritual uplift such as 
other large cities in this country enjoy. 

“In order to interest a greater number 
of people_in the organization, it has 
been decided to enlarge the classes of 
associate memberships for this and the 
coming seasons. hen concerts are 
given by the Society, assigned seats will 
be sent to the members, free of charge. 

“This organization is dedicated to the 
development of symphonic music in 
Pittsburgh and its work will be con- 
tinued so long as the citizens of Pitts- 
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Grimm Wins Federation 
for Symphonic Work | 
ARL HUGO GRIMM, of Cin- | 


cinnati, has been awarded the 
prize of $1,000 offered by William 
A. Clark, in the name of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
for the best symphonic work sub- 
mitted in the tenth biennial com- 
petition for American composers, 
sponsored by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. The judges 
who made the award were Howard 
Hanson, Rudolph Ganz and Fred- 
erick Stock. The prize-winning 
work will be performed by the 
Chicago Symphony at the Biennial 
Convention of the Federation, to 
be held from April 18 to 25 in 
Chicago. 
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burgh manifest their interest and sup- 
port.” 

To this statement may be added that 
the Musicians’ Club and the Tuesday 
Musical Club jointly gave a Beethoven 
memorial concert in Carnegie Music 
Hall on Sunday evening, March 20, and 
the orchestra of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology presented a symphony con- 
cert in Carnegie Music Hall on Sunday 
evening, March 27. 

Wm. E. BENSWANGER. 


OBERHOFFER BEGINS 
LOS ANGELES DUTIES 


Beethoven Programs Given 
at First Appearance 
of Leader 


Los ANGELES, April 2.—The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra paid tribute to the 
memory of Beethoven at concerts given 
in the Auditorium on March 24 and 25. 
The program, arranged by the late 
Walter Henry Rothwell, brought. Emil 
Oberhoffer in his first appearance as 
Mr. Rothwell’s successor, and included 
the first Los Angeles performance of 
the Phantasie for chorus, piano and or- 
chestra. Other numbers were the Fifth 
Symphony and the “Gloria” from the 
“Missa Solemnis,” sung by the Phil- 
harmonic Chorus, conducted by Squire 
Coop. 

The first appearance of Mr. Oberhof- 
fer was the signal for a sincere demon- 
stration, and at the close of the sym- 


phony the ovation was_ prolonged. 
Conducting without score, Mr. Ober- 
hoffer emphasized the lyric beauty of 


the symphony. It was evident, however, 
that the arrangement of the players on 
the extended stage, due to the presence 
of the chorus, was not conducive to the 
best tonal balance, but it was an ar- 
rangement which could probably not 
not have been bettered. 

In the Phantasie, Thilo Becker, Los 
Angeles pianist, played with a lovely, 
resilient tone and engaging rhythm. 
The chorus work must be spoken of in 
terms of high praise. In the Gloria, 
the solo quartet, Marjorie Dodge, Mary 
Booth, Harold Proctor and Franz 
Hoffman, did commendable work. Mr. 
Coop conducted with understanding and 
authority. 

A repetition of the program was 
scheduled for the afternoon of March 
30 at the University of California, 
where Mr. Coop is dean of music and 
from which institution the chorus was 
largely drawn. The concert was to be 
complimentary to students of the Uni- 
versity, through the courtesy of the 
orchestral management. 

A program of Beethoven music was 
given by Maria Gerdes, pianist, and Hal 
Davidson Crain, baritone, in the Beaux 
Arts Auditorium on the evening of 
March 26. Mme. Gerdes revealed sin- 
cere devotion to the Beethoven ideal in 
two sonatas. Mr. Crain’s numbers in- 
cluded “In questa tomba,” “Adelaide,” 
“Freudvoll und leidvoll” and the cycle, 
“An die ferne Geliebte.” The program 
was heard by an appreciative audience 
of 300. 


Judson Appointed Manager of Phila- 
delphia Mendelssohn Club 


PHILADELPHIA, April 2.—Arthur Jud- 
son, manager of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, has been appointed business 
manager of the Mendelssohn Club, one 
of the city’s oldest and most notable 
musical bodies. It was organized more 
than thirty years ago by the late Dr. 
W. W. Gilchrist, and the present con- 
ductor is Bruce W. Carey, head of the 
musical department at Girard College. 

cm MM. 
Whithorne 


Resigns From Publication 


Committee 


Emerson Whithorne has resigned from 
the advisory committee of the Society 
for the Publication of American Music. 
Differences of opinion between himself 
and other members of the committee as 
to the method of conducting the selection 
of compositions to be published are given 
by Mr. Whithorne as his reason for 
withdrawing from the organization. 





Vienna Monument by Frisch to 
Be Based on “Eroica™ 


LARGE monument to Bee- 

thoven, commissioned by the 
city of Vienna from Victor Frisch, 
an Austrian sculptor now on a 
visit to New York, will be based on 
the “Eroica” Symvhony. The 
monument, which will be erected 
in a public garden, will be finished 
this summer by the sculptor, who 
will sail for Europe in June. There 
will be 112 figures in the memori- 
al. On the obverse side will be 
the head of Beethoven, encircled 
by a pageant of human figures, 
comprising his idea of the 
“Eroica’s” four movements, as fol- 
lows: “1. The call of humanity to 
arms. 2. Funeral march. Burial 
of the dead and tribute to those 
who fell. 3. Scherzo; life con- 
tinues in a living dance above the 
graves of the dead. 4. Peace 
through arms. Humanity giving 
thanks to the liberator.” 











DETROIT HEARS CHICAGO 
ARTISTS IN FOUR OPERAS 


Company Gives Short Season in Michi- 
gan City—“Resurrection” With Gar- 
den is Outstanding Event 


Detroit, April 2.—A brief but inter- 
esting season of opera regaled Detroit 
audiences when the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company presented four productions. 
beginning March 19 with “Tosca.” 
Claudia Muzio, Cesare Formichi and 
Charles Hackett divided honors in the 
principal réles, and Désiré Defrére’s 
small bit as the Sacristan won him due 
applause. 

“The Jewels of the Madonna” was 
presented that evening, with Rosa Raisa 
as Maliella, Antonio Cortis as Gennaro, 
and Giacomo Rimini, Raffaele. All were 
most successful. 

Mme. Raisa was heard again on Sun- 
day evening as Aida, when she sang and 
acted with conviction. Richard Bonelli 
and Cyrena Van Gordon also carried 
off honors, as Amonasno and Amneris, 
as did Charles Marshall. the Radames. 

The high point of the series was 
reached on March 21, when “Resurrec- 
tion” was given, with Mary Garden as 
Katinska, giving a fascinating perform- 
ance. Theodore Ritch and Cesare 
Formichi also appeared on this occasion. 

Roberto Moranzoni conducted “Tosca,” 
the “Jewels,” and “Resurrection,” and 
Henry G. Weber led “Aida.” 


Ministry of Musical Art Will Hold First 
Meeting 


The first public meeting of the Minis- 
try of Musical Art will be held tomorrow 
evening in the Bijou Theater for the 
purpose of enlisting support for the en- 
terprise. The new organization, formed 
by Miss Orol Wiltshire, plans to present 
music, free of charge, in the business 
districts of New York City for the en- 
joyment of office workers. Dr. Francis 
Bourne Upham, pastor of the Methodist 
Church at 44 John Street, has given the 
use of the church auditorium, where it is 
proposed to give daily concerts from 
four-thirty to six o’clock. During the 
summer months, outdoor concerts will be 
given at noon in Battery Park. “The 
purpose of these concerts,” states Miss 
Wiltshire, “is to give relaxation and in- 
spiration to business workers in and 
immediately after office hours. That 
there is need for a place where one can 
be assured of always finding this re- 
freshment cannot be denied. An inter- 
esting feature of the plan is that there 
will be different artists and a different 
program each day. Many hitherto un- 
known musicians will have the oppor- 
tunity to appear, and others who are 
known will find these concerts an aid 
to further popularity.” 


Gadski Loses Libel Suit 
paper 
The suit brought by Johanna Gadski 
Tauscher, former Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, against the New York Herald 
Tribune, asking $250,000 damages for 
alleged libel, was decided in favor of 
the newspaper last week. after fifteen 
minutes’ deliberation by the jury. The 
suit grew out of an article printed in 
February, 1923, dealing with the 
Tribune’s policy with regard to German 
opera and artists during the war. 


Against News- 


CINCINNATI FORCES 
WIN CUSTOMS SUIT 


By Alfred T. Marks 





WASHINGTON, April 6—The United 
States Customs Court has handed down 
a decision overruling the collector of 
customs at Cleveland, involving the 


tariff treatment of certain printed music 
imported from abroad in the name of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Company. It is stated here that the 
decision will establish a precedent in the 
levying of tariff duties on music im- 
ported by organizations not formed for 
the specific purpose of profit-making. 

On entry, duty was assessed on the 
music at fifteen per cent ad valorem. 
The orchestra company protested and 
claimed free entry for the music as 
“music imported by a society or institu- 
tion solely for religious, philosophical, 
educational, scientific, or literary pur- 
pose, or for the encouragement of the 
fine arts.” 

This claim is sustained by the court, 
which pointed out that, according to the 
evidence, the importing organization was 
established solely for educational pur- 


In its decision the court stated: “In 
pursuance of the declared purpose for 
which the company was incorporated 
and established, the testimony shows, 
talent has been employed every year at 
a cost far beyond what could be expected 
from admission fees. This has been the 
policy of the company, and it has been 
consistently followed. al 

“Every year since the organization of 
the company there have been heavy de- 
ficits which the stockholders, and other 
generous as well as public-spirited men 
and women, have made good by con- 
tributions from their private funds, to 
keep the institution and its commendable 
activities in existence.” 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT. OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of MUSICAL AMERICA, published weekly 

at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1927. 

—— of New York } 
ounty of New York } 
Befo re me, a Notary Public 

State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 

peared Leopold cave. who, having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and says 


ss. 


in and for the 


that he is the Secretary of The Musical 
America Co., publishers of Musical America, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a _ daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, The Musical 
America Co.. 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City; editor, Milton Weil, 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; managing editor, Oscar 
Thompson, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
business manager, John F. Majeski, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
Stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 


concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) The Musical America Co., 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City: Milton Weil, 501 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) Milton Weil, 501 Fifth 
Avenue. New York City. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or curporation for whom such trustee 
is acting. is given: also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 

ircumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capac- 
ity other than that of a bona fide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock. bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed. through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceeding the date shown above is . (This 
nformation is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) 

THE MUSICAL AMERICA CoO., 
Leopold Levy, Secretary 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of March, 1927. 

MARGARET SALDINI. 
[Seal.] Notary Public, New York County No 
12. New York County Register’s No. 8126 
(My commission expires March 30, 1928.) 
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“Escape From Seraglio” Comes a 
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Rochester American Opera 
Company Presents Mozart’s 
Comic Opera in English at 
Guild Theater — Perform- 
ance Commendable 
for Faithful Adherence to 
Requisite Style—Work One 
of Milestones of Music His- 
tory 

By Oscar Thompson 


¢¢~T DO not want it run to death,” Mo- 
zart wrote to his father in 1782, 

after the third performance in Vienna of 

“Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail.” 


New York, if not Vienna, would seem 
to have given heed to his protest. For 
when, on Monday evening, April 4, the 
Rochester American Opera Company be- 
gan its first adventure in Manhattan 
with “The Escape from the Seraglio” at 
the Guild Theater, it narrowly escaped 
the honor of introducing this work to 
America’s musical capital. 

Patient research having exhumed a 
Broadway production of Mozart’s fif- 
teenth opera in the early sixties, when 
the old German Opera House was the 
scene of several performances, the Eng- 
lish version arrived as technically a re- 
vival rather than a full-fledged novelty. 
But save for the liberal sprinkling of 
auditors who had become acquainted 
with the work abroad, it was a new ex- 
perience—the first “Entfiihrung” in 
something like sixty-five years. On this 
basis it was evident that Mozart could 
have had no complaint as to his melodies 
being sung to death through too fre- 
quent repetitions. 

For the Rochester American Opera 
Company the performance Monday night 
represented the -culmination of four 
years of preparation. Vladimir Rosing, 
the director and producer, Eugene Goos- 
sens, the musical director, and Norman 
Edwards of the Eastman Theater, who 
supplied the scenery and costumes, col- 
laborated to supply a stage technic that 
had details of individuality. On a half 
dozen young singers of no previous 
prominence fell the burdens of project- 
ing successfully the airs and concerted 
numbers of a score not to be tossed off 
with ease by any operatic ensemble. 
That they succeeded in holding the in- 
terest and evoking the hearty applause 
of a first night audience of a musically 
distinguished character was perhaps 
more justly a compliment to the manner 
in which they had been prepared, than to 
any unusual vocal or acting talent dis- 
closed. The fine hand of Mr. Rosing’s 
direction was everywhere evident, and 
no doubt to Mr. Goossens must go some, 
perhaps much, of the credit for the 
manner in which the true Mozartean 
style was followed, even when the voices 
fell somewhat short of desirable tonal 
quality, steadiness and sparkle in bra- 
vura, 

It is not the claim of Mr. Rosing that 
his company possesses great voices. But 
he has contrived, as Monday night’s per- 
formance made plain, to get together 
singers who have respect for vocal line 
and who realize that Mozart means 
something different from Puccini or 
Mascagni. For this, as well as for 
bringing to New York’s ears the de- 
licious music of the “Entfiihrung,” he 
has placed all good Mozarteans in his 
debt. 

* + « 

Why this work has been so long 
ignored in these precincts almost passes 
understanding. It is small, it is for 
intimate surroundings—but no more so 
than “Cosi fan Tutte,” which delighted 
epicures at the Metropolitan. And as 
the work which really established 
Mozart in Vienna as an opera composer, 
and which, more than that, brought to 
reality the dream of Kaiser Joseph to 
establish German opera, in opposition to 
French and Italian, “Die Entfiihrung” 
is historically far more important than 
“Cosi.” 

It was of this opera that the Emperor 
remarked, “Too fine for our ears, and 
an immense number of notes, my dear 
Mozart;” to which Mozart replied, “Just 
as many notes, your majesty, as are 
necessary”’—a famous bit of repartee 
which had to do with the then excep- 
tionally full scoring of Mozart. Ditters- 
dorf and others complained of the 
accompaniment overpowering the voices 


s Novelty to New York 





—a criticism not unknown to later com- 
posers, from Richard Wagner to Deems 
Taylor. 

* * * 

“Die Entfiihrung” as the first German 
opera to seriously rival the French pro- 
ductions of Gluck and the Italian works 
of Salieri, so far as Vienna was con- 
cerned, though Hiller and Weisse had 
paved the way in North Germany, suc- 
ceeded in spite of cabals against it. In 
one of his letters Mozart tells of the first 
act being “drowned” at the second per- 
formance (the premiere was on July 13, 
1782), and how he was beside himself 
with rage when the terzet ending the 
first act, on which he had pinned his 
hope of catching popular favor, went 
to pieces because of the nervousness of 
two of the singers. The opera was 
sung sixteen times in its first year in 
Vienna, and soon was heard throughout 
Central Europe. Yet it yielded Mozart 
less cash than kudos. He is said to 


have received fifty ducats outright for 
it—regarded as a rather stiff fee—but 
to have profited little, if at all, from its 
performances, 


subsequent even the 











George Fleming Houston as “Osmin” 


clavier score being pirated from him. 
But old Christopher Gluck patted him 
on the shoulder and invited him out to 
dinner after a performance for his 
benefit; and—well, as Mozart wrote to 
his father soon after he set to work on 
Stephanie’s revision of Bretzner’s lib- 
retto, “You know how hungry I get when 
composing.” 
Bs * * 

With only “Idomeneo” ahead of it 
among the more important Mozart 
operas (“La Finta Giardinera,” recently 
given in Manhattan, was a_ lesser 
predecessor), “Die Entfithrung” clearly 
leads on to “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
“Don Giovanni,” “Cosi fan Tutte” and 
“The Magic Flute,” products of the next 
few years. In spirit it is perhaps closest 
to “Cosi,” but as it stresses the German 
rather than the Italian characteristics 
of Mozart’s art—less widely separated 
now, it is true, than they seemed in his 
time—the score leans otherwise toward 
“Zauberflote.” This is comic opera, and 
Mozart knew full well, as he told his 
ever zealous (and jealous) parent, that 
he could not write an opera comique 
in the same style as opera seria; there 
“must be little of learning and much of 
merriment.” We find him quite sure 
“no one can go to sleep” over his 
Turkish music. 

As disclosed by the Rochester singers, 
with Goossens conducting an adequate 
if not a brilliant orchestra, it is a lovely 
score; lovelier than study of the printed 
page can make plain. What an endless 
play of melody, what a gift for exquisite 
turns of phrase! How unduplicated, 
even today, the woodwind passages which 
were regarded as disturbingly original 
in Salieri’s heyday! How distinctive, 
even after nearly a century and a half. 
those harmonies that then were novel 
and amazing! Who among Mozart’s 


imitators, of his own time or ours (with 
a thought particularly for a modernist 
who penned a “Classic” Symphony) 
achieved such melting tenderness in the 
midst of rollicking gaiety? 

The Overture with its sharp contrasts 
and modulatory changes is fanciful and 
imaginative. Belmonte’s first solo, of 
material used in the middle section of 
the overture, sets the pattern for the 
melodies to follow, some of them sug- 
gestive of the quartets and the sym- 
phonies. The difficult and even heroic 
air of the faithful Constanza has alone 











Mary Silveira as “Blonda” 


had any considerable currency on the 
concert stage in recent years, though 
now and then an enterprising basso has 
juggled vocables in the jubilant air of 
Osmin, rejoicing that “the rope is round 
your necks.” These, and the once fa 
mous Janizzary choruses, are at least 
names to students of operatic history. 
But it took an actual performance to 
reveal the haunting beauty of the quar 
tet ending the second act, or the delicious 
drollery of the duet earlier in this act 
between Osmin and Blonda, with one of 
those cavorting bassoon parts. with 
which Mozart achieved an aristocratic 
buffoonery in his orchestra. 
4: ‘ k 


As “Die Entfiihrung” was written for 
particular artists, some of them of un- 
usual vocal attributes, it is not an easy 
work to cast. The bravura of Con- 


Story of Mozart Novelty 


RIEFLY summarized, the story 

of “The Escape from the Sera- 
glio” deals with the love of Bel- 
monte for Constanza, a beautiful 
Spanish maiden who has been cap- 
tured by the powerful Pasha Selim. 
Belmonte learns that she is a 
prisoner at the Pasha’s country 
seat and goes there to seek her. 
Pedrillo, former servant of Bel- 
monte, is now head gardener for 
the Pasha, and through him Con- 
stanza is informed of her lover’s 
presence. Belmonte’s attempts to 
reach Constanza are blocked by 
Osmin, head of the Pasha’s house- 
hold, who is jealous of Pedrillo’s 
attentions to Blonda, maid to Con- 
stanza. After repulsing all the 
advances of the Pasha, Constanza 
escapes with Belmonte through a 
ruse engineered by Pedrillo, who 
plies Osmin with wine. The lovers 
are intercepted, however, by Osmin 
and his slaves and taken before 
the Pasha, who first enraged, 
orders their death but touched by 
their affection for each other final- 
ly sets them free. The magnanim- 
ous close was a change in the origi- 
nal libretto, made as a concession 
to a popular fashion of the day in 
which the generosity of potentates 
was extolled. 

















Photos by Moser 
Ethel Codd as “Constanza” 


stanza’s part was especially designed to 
serve Mlle. Cavalieri. No mere flute 
obbligato would suffice. Four instru- 
ments, flute, oboe, violin and ’cello, com- 
pete successively with the voice. 

In Osmin a distinctive character was 
added to the operatic gallery. His 
music was shaped to display the excep- 
tional voice of the bass, Fischer, who 
is said to have had the low notes of a 
‘cello and the high voice of a tenor. The 
archduke once told Mozart that Fischer 
sang “too low for a bass”; whereupon, 
observes the composer, “I assured his 
grace that he would sing higher next 
time.”” Mozart himself regarded Bel- 
monte’s second air, written down in trem- 
bling haste as soon as he received the 
libretto (with the voice of the singer 
Adamberger in mind) as the finest of 
the opera. It is still laden with the 
sighs its maker breathed into it. 

The Rochester production was neatly 
staged, with simple but sufficient scenery 
after the modern fashion, and the cast 
plainly had been diligently rehearsed. 
Nervousness may have been at least 
partly responsible for the tremulous 
quality of some of the singing, suggest- 
ing otherwise that the performers 
might go further in their mastery of 
breath control. 

The conscientious effort of all con- 
cerned to sing Mozart in the classic style 
was highly praiseworthy and in the 
main successful. 

The individual member of cast who 
most nearly met all requirements was 
George Fleming Houston, as Osmin. He 
sang pleasantly and acted his réle un- 
commonly well. A word must be said 
especially of his clean diction. Others, 
in varying degree, shared in this virtue. 
Ethel Codd was a very winsome Con- 
stanza, and Mary Silveira a lively and 
engaging Blonda. Other parts were 
assigned as follows: Pasha Selein, Alan 
Burt; Belmonte, Albert Newcomb; Ped- 
rillo, Charles Hedley; A Turkish Cap- 
tain, Mark Daniels. There was also a 
dancing girl, Thelma Biracree, who 
pranced to the “Alla Turca” of the A 
Major Piano Sonata. 

“The Escape from the Seraglio,” with 
only a moderately good translation, was 
an excellent demonstration of the sing- 
ableness of English, if any such demon- 
stration was needed after “Oberon” and 
“The King’s Henchman.” Doubtless, 
however, there were those who would 
have preferred the original German, and 
perhaps the Italian of “Il Seraglio.” 

Mr. Rosing and Mr. Goossens were 
called before the curtain with the prin- 
cipals after the last Finale. In a speech 
from the stage Mr. Rosing sum- 
marized the objectives of his organiza- 
tion and thanked George Eastman, who 
was in the audience, for the support 
which had made possible the present 
artistic status of the enterprise. 

“Madama Butterfly” and “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” also in English, were 
scheduled to follow “The Escape from 
the Seraglio.” 
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Brahms and Mozart Requiems Sung as Season Wanes 





Presentation of Acts from 
Wagner’s “Gotterdammer- 
ung” Another Salient Event 
in New York—Furtwangler 
Ends Philharmonic Year 
with Noble Choral Work— 
Friends of Music Sponsor 
Its Predecessor—Damrosch 
Leads, in Spite of Illness 


HOUGH the week was 
one in which there was 
no competition from 
outside orchestras, pa- 
trons of orchestral mu- 
sic were afforded un- 
usual and memorable programs. 

In ending the season for the Phil- 
harmonic, Wilhelm Furtwiangler gave 
three performances of the Brahms 
“German” Requiem. Walter Dam- 
rosch, in spite of illness, led the New 
York Symphony in a presentation of 
acts of “Gétterdimmerung” in concert 
form. The Friends of Music, con- 
ducted by Artur Bodanzky, gave the 
Mozart Requiem. 

In addition to these concerts, the New 
York Symphony gave a Sunday program 
of a diversified character, at which Rob- 
ert Goldsand, pianist, was soloist. René 
Pollain conducted. The last of the Phil- 
harmonic’s concerts for students was 
given Saturday night. 

Only Walter Damrosch’s performances 
of the Ninth Symphony, a repetition of 
the “Gétterdimmerung” program, and 
the final visits of the Philadelphia and 
Boston bands, remained at the beginning 
of the current week, before the comple- 
tion of New York’s orchestral year. 





Furtwéngler’s Farewell 


For his farewell concerts in New 
York, knowing that a season at least 
will intervene before he again leads the 
Philharmonic, Wilhelm Furtwiangler 
made the altogether fortunate choice of 
Brahms’ “German” Requiem. In con- 
junction with the Choral Symphony So- 
ciety, a chorus of size and good quality, 


if not of the most desirable balance or 
finish, he gave the first of three perform- 
ances of this work in Carnegie Hall, 
Thursday evening, March 31. Soloists 
were Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano, and 
Fraser Gange, baritone. The same 
forces repeated the work in the same 
auditorium on Friday afternoon. With 
a change of one soloist, Louise Lerch re- 
placing Mme. Rethberg, a third hearing 
was given at the Metropolitan, as the 
conductor’s final leave-taking after three 
seasons spent in reaping the bays of 
favor in Manhattan. 

Thursday’s audience lionized the con- 
ductor and the orchestra joined in ac- 
cording him a protracted demonstration. 
A huge wreath served further to give the 
concert the atmosphere of a personal! tri- 
umph. Nor were these signs and por- 
tents misleading as indications of the 
true character of the evening’s music. 
Perhaps not since that revelational per- 
formance of the Brahms First Symphony 
which introduced Furtwangler to New 
York, has the tall German risen to such 
heights of palpitant, luminous beauty. 
His chorus was not infallible in minor 
details, particularly those of pitch, but 
he incited it to singing of pulsating 
warmth. The orchestra played as the 
Philharmonic knows so well how to play, 
leaving the conductor free to concentrate 
on obtaining the utmost of expressive- 
ness from his choristers. 

Admitting that this is not the most 
mature Brahms and that there are 
greater, as well as less conventional, 
ideas in the symphonies, the “German” 
Requiem remains a work without an 
equal among the choral compositions of 
a century. On it alone, Brahms might 
have merited his place besides Bach and 
Beethoven in the once controversial as- 
sociation of the three B’s. With little 
of the vocal difficulties of the Beethoven 
“Ode to Joy,” it meditates on death and 
the eternal things with a serenity in 
pronounced contrast to the turbulent 
outbursts of the Choral Symphony. The 
vocal harmonies are nobly rich and full, 
and of comforting rather than exciting 
loveliness. The orchestra sings tenderly, 
assuasively. There is no stamping of the 
feet, no beating of the breast. Today, 
there may even be something of monotony 
in the consolations of this work; but in 
a performance carefully built, as Furt- 
wingler built his, so as to yield a cumu- 
lative effect reaching its crest in the 
chorus of the sixth section—and then to 


drop into the level serenity of the closing 
benediction, “Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord”—it escapes the danger 
inherent in this long sustaining of one 
lofty mood. 

As in the Symphonies, there is at 
times almost a folk-warmth in this music. 
It is steeped in that humanity which 
Brahms expressed so naturally, when 
not obsessed with problems of his own 
peculiarly fussy “development.” It is mu- 
sic of the heart, not the brain, and one 
can only wonder today at those contem- 
poraries who could see only the cerebral 
in what he wrote. 

To be cherished among the most treas- 
urable memories of the year was the 
beautiful singing of Mme. Rethberg in 
the soprano solo, with chorus, “Ye now 
are sorrowful”—the number which 
Brahms added in memory of his mother 
after the completion of the work, and 
subsequently placed fifth in the order of 
the seven parts. The less lyrical, but 
sturdy and heart-warming solos for the 
baritone, were delivered with requisite 
musicianship by Mr. Gange. 3 ae 


Damrosch and Wagner 


The New York Symphony, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Friday, April 1, evening. The program: 

“Gétterdimmerung” ; 

t 
Duet and Sieefried’s Rhine Journey 


Act III Complete 
EN, < so kin wo} eh a Florence Austral 


Siegfried . ....Rudolf Laubenthal 
Th 6 o 54h % & é 0.0 wee Frederic Baer 
Hagen... .. ...-Frederick Patton 
Woglinde. . rere vee Gitla Erstinn 
I bhai on me wine ot Claribel Banks 
a no kak bb de % oe Viola Silva 


Advices had come in advance that Mr. 
Damrosch was suffering from a sinus 
infection and might not be able to con- 
duct. Notices the following day said 
that he stepped onto the stage from the 
care of a doctor and a nurse and re- 
turned to their ministrations as soon as 
he left the podium. Be it said that there 
was not for one instant any vestige of 
anything out of the ordinary. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Damrosch has sel- 
dom conducted more brilliantly. He 
showed the mettle of his father, Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch who practically killed 
himself by overwork in the Wagnerian 
cause. 

Anything more satisfying than the 
performance, with a few reservations, 
would be difficult to imagine. Undis- 
turbed by scenery and action, one could 





enjoy the music as music in a manner 
which few if any stage performances 
could give. Many beautiful passages, 
lost from the Metropolitan’s production. 
were restored, and while there were a 
few cuts in the third act, these were of 
inconsiderable length. 

Mr. Damrosch’s reading of the music, 
on the whole, was more deliberate than 
what we are accustomed to and the score 
gained immeasurably from just this 
quality. Little morsels of orchestration 
of marvellous beauty became evident and 
the general contour of the work had a 
smoothness and at the same time, a 
swing that has not been heard here in 
some time. There were one or two 
roughnesses as when the brass was not 
perfectly synchronized in the mighty C 
Minor chords at the beginning of the 
Trauermarsch, but in general the play- 
ing of the orchestra was above reproach. 

Of the singers, Miss Austral easily 
bore the laurels. It cannot be said that 
her interpretation of the music gave any 
particular spiritual uplift and the same 
metronomic quality that has been noticed 
before in her singing was again evident. 
The voice itself, however, again struck 
one as being of marvellous purity and 
power, and it surmounted the orchestra 
in the Immolation in a manner that was 
positively thrilling. Although it was 
Miss Austral’s first singing of the part 
with the German text, her amazing 
clarity of enunciation was once more a 
thing to wonder at. 

Mr. Laubenthal has sung Siegfried 
music better. He had, on this occasion, 
moments of inspiration when his delivery 
was fine in every way, but others, num- 
erous others, when his pinching of his 
upper voice impaired what might other- 
wise have been a graceful and note- 
worthy performance. Mr. Baer and Mr. 
Patton both did well with what they 
had to do, and also doubled in some of 
the individual chorus parts. The trio 
of Rheindaughters was poorly balanced. 
Miss Erstinn has done good work in 
recital and her light soprano voice is 
pleasant in quality, but it left something 
to be desired in Wagner’s music and her 
singing of Gutrune’s part was almost 
inaudible. She also disclosed a tendency 
to peck at her high tones which did not 
improve matters. Her two companions 
both sang well and effectively. 

As with his “Walkiire” of earlier in 
the season, Mr. Damrosch has achieved 
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Repetitions Fill Week 
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Matinée Wagner Cycle Comes 
to Close with “Meister- 
singer” —Chaliapin Sings 
Farewell for Season in 
“Boris Godounoff” — Final 
Hearings of “Faust” and 
“Siegfried” Given — “The 
King’s Henchman” Draws 
Large House Again 


ITH the opera season 
nearing its end, no new 
works were heard dur- 
ing the past week, 
though familiar favor- 
ites drew interested au- 

diences. “Mignon” opened the week 

with a sold-out house, and “Siegfried” 
closed it at the popular Saturday 
night performance. The only change 
of cast on the latter occasion was the 
substituting of Clarence Whitehill 
for Michael Bohnen as the Wanderer. 

Chaliapin made his last appearance 

until next year in a matinée benefit per- 

formance of “Boris Godounoff” before a 

crowded house. The Sunday night con- 

cert had numerous changes from the 
printed program on account of indisposi- 
tion of several singers. 


“Walther” and “Sachs” 
“Meister- 








Wednesday afternoon’s 


singer,” completing the series of seven 


of Opera at Metropolitan 





Wagnerian matinées, was notable chiefly 
for deviations from the usual on the 
part of the Walther of Walter Kirchoff 
and the Sachs of Michael Bohnen. The 
former was entirely new to the Metro- 
politan and the latter was fraught with 
the uncertainties usually attendant upon 
the protean characterizations of the 
opera company’s most unpredictable 
singer. The audience, in what appeared 
to be a good working majority, showered 
its enthusiasms on both, the while cer- 
tain minorities expressed themselves as 
scandalized by what appeared to them 
to be an endurance test in extravagance 
of gesture. 


All in all, Kirchoff sang Walther’s 
music, and especially the Prize Song, 
with rather more of lyric flow than has 
characterized other recent delivery of it; 
but he was in frequent disagreement 
with Conductor Bodanzky’s rigid tempi, 
and he courted the footlights to the 
extent of leaving the singer’s chair in 
the first act trial song and hurling his 
lines straight out to the audience from 
the center of the stage. Aside from 
excesses of stage business, his make-up 
was scarcely such as to give the illusion 
of youth. And why, it may be pertinent 
to inquire, did Walther clap his hat on 
his head on top of the wreath placed 
there by Eva after the Prize Song? The 
double-decked effect was not becoming. 


Bohnen’s Sachs, popular as it appeared 
to be, was difficult to reconcile with any 
consistent mental picture of the char- 
acter. His appearance was noble, and 
in full keeping with the traditions of 
the part. But in addition to much back- 
slapping and hand-shaking, this Sachs 
was more excitable than benign, more 
temperamental than philosophical. More- 
over, he deserved to be termed a master- 
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speaker rather than singer, for he dealt 
chiefly in parlando, thereby robbing the 
elder blossoms of most of their scent, and 
the “Wahn, wahn” monologue of its 
beautiful close. The episode of the 
“Tristan” quotation was melodramat- 
ically over-stressed, but it was only one 
of many such instances. 

The cast otherwise followed orthodox 
ways, with Maria Miiller engagingly 
youthful as Eva, Kathleen Howard a 
contrasting type as Madeleine, Gustav 
Schiitzendorf a spiteful Beckmesser, and 
George Meader a David whose better 
could scarcely be found. There were 
also the conscientious, but alien Pogner 
of Léon Rothier and the competent Night 
Watchman of Arnold Gabor. George 
Cehanovsky was plainly miscast as 
Kothner. Max Bloch, Angelo Bada, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Max Altglass, 
James Wolfe, Louis D’Angelo, Paolo 
Ananian and William Gustafson did 
duty as the remaining er . 


“Mignon” Again 


The third performance of “Mignon” 
on the evening of March 28, was enjoyed 
by a large audience including a host of 
standees. It brought also the return, 
to the original cast of the revival, of 
Clarence Whitehill as Lothario. Thomas’ 
tuneful score owes, without a doubt, its 
continued success to Miss Bori’s charm- 
ing and appealing impersonation of the 
title-réle. Mr. Gigli was an admirable 
Wilhelm Meister and Miss Talley a 
pretty Philine. The lesser réles were 
again capably taken by Ellen Dalossy, 
Frederic; Angelo Bada, Laerte; Paolo 
Ananian, Jarno, and Louis D’Angelo, 
Antonio. Louis Hasselmans — 





The Last “Faust” 


The last “Faust” of the season was 
sung on Wednesday evening, March 30, 
featuring Feodor Chaliapin in the rdéle 
of the Gounod Méphistophélés, perhaps 
in general the least distinctive of his 
characterizations. The Russian bass 
was at his best vocally and made his 
customary success with an audience that 
crowded the house and included the 
capacity number of standees. The other 
principals were Armand Tokatyan in 
the name part, Queena Mario as the 
personable and convincing Marguerite 
and Giuseppe de Luca as Valentin. 
Henrietta Wakefield was an excellent 
Marthe, while Paolo Ananian as Wagner 
and Ellen Dalossy as Siébel completed 
the minor réles, with Louis Hasselmans 
conducting what was, on the whole, for 
some reason not easy to diagnose, a 
rather listless performance. me 


The Eighth “Aida” 


For the eighth time this season, 
Verdi’s “Aida” was sung on the evening 
of March 31, with Maria Miller in the 
title réle. She was seconded by Karin 
Branzell as Amneris, Vittorio Fullin as 
Radames, Mario Basiola as Amonasro 
and Ezio Pinza as Ramfis. The sub- 
ordinate réles were adequately filled by 
Miss Ryan and Messrs. Macpherson and 
Tedesco. Ruth Page fulfilled the duties 
of premiere danseuse. J. D. 


Chaliapin Sings Farewell 


A matinée audience that yielded some 
$5,500 for the benefit of the American 
Colleges of the Near East, heard “Boris 
Godounoff” in its second and last per- 
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Co-operative Note Rings in State Club Conventions 





Federated Clubs Show in An- 
nual Meetings That Interest, 
Both Among Senior and 
Junior Associations, Is Con- 
tinually Increasing — Pro- 
grams Cover Extensive 
Range of Material, and Ad- 
dresses Are Optimistic 


By Helen Knox Spain 


ILLEDGEVILLE, Ga., 
mm April 2.—The eighth 
5) annual convention of the 
4, Georgia Federation of 
a.|| Music Clubs, held here 
= March 23 to 26, has 
passed into history as of especial sig- 
nificance. Mrs. William P. Bailey, 


State president, in closing the conven- 
tion, pronounced it the most enthusiastic, 
co-operative and successful on record, 
both from artistic and business points of 
view. It is the unanimous conviction of 
Federation members that the field has 
been quarried, and that they are now 
equipped “to achieve things which have 
been more or less aspirations and vague 
theories.” 

The convention adopted the budget 
system, supervised by Mrs. De Los Hill 
of Atlanta. It stressed the value of pub- 
licity, in reaching every club and unfed- 
erated community through specially 
edited music pages in the daily and 
weekly newspapers, directed by Mrs. 
Hugh Couch of College Park. It voted 
to hold separate conventions for the sen- 
ior and junior clubs, each meeting bien- 
nially to be presided over by the State 
president, Mrs. Bailey. Years in which 
junior clubs do not hold a convention, 
they will hold district music festivals. A 
pageant written by the chairman of 
pageantry, Mrs. J. J. Harris of Sanders- 
ville, will be presented in the districts 
next year. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president 
of the National Federation, attended the 
sessions during two days. Her words 
were inspiring and delegates returned to 
their clubs with a new determination to 
co-operate in State and National work. 
Mrs. Kelley’s address expressed the 
spirit of the Biennial to be held in Chi- 
cago. She also emphasized working for 
American music. 







Large Attendance 


The formal opening was held before 
an audience of 1500 with an impressive 
procession of State officers and distin- 
guished guests. Mrs. W. P. Bailey, 
State president, and Fannie Virginia Mc- 
Clure, president of the Milledgeville Mu- 
sic Club, presided. Mrs. Edward R. 
Hines gave the address of welcome, the 
response being made by Mrs. Bailey. 

After greetings from the city, by Capt. 
J. H. Ennis, from the Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, by Dr. J. L. Beeson, 
from the Georgia Military College, by 
Dr. E. T. Holmes and the Kiwanis Club, 
by Prof. W. T. Wynne, und the presenta- 
tion of State officers and distinguished 
guests, a concert was given by members 
of the Milledgeville Music Club. 

The program included: Weber’s Con- 
certo, Op. 79, played by Fred Mont- 
gomery, with Miss McClure playing the 
orchestral part on a second piano; a 
scena from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” by 
Helen Granade Long; Arditi’s “Il Bacio,” 
Edith Miller Gibson; the B Flat Minor 
Scherzo of Chopin, Helen Dasher; Vari- 
ations on a Theme of Corelli, Tartini- 
Kreisler, Beatrice Horsbrugh; “The 
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Bach Choir Plans Leipzig 
Memorial to Master 


ETHLEHEM, PA., April 2. 

—Members of the Bach Choir 
here, at their weekly rehearsal last 
week, took measures to raise a 
fund for the erection of a memorial 
tablet in the Leipzig graveyard 
where Bach was buried in 1750. 
The site of the grave is said to 
have been destroyed when a road 
was constructed through the ceme- 
tery subsequently. 
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A GROUP OF LEADERS IN SOUTHERN CONVENTION 


Officers, District Directors and Chairmen of Departments of the Georgia Federation of Music Clubs, Assembled for the 1927 Conven- 


tion in Milledgeville. 


Mrs. William P. Bailey, President, Is in the Center of the Group. 


the Convention Headquarters at the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Picture Was Taken in Front of 





Representative C 
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INSLEY, KAN., March 30.—In 1915 

Mrs. C. W. Beeler formed and di- 
rected the Kinsley Ladies’ Chorus of 
twenty-four members—the first organi- 
zation of its kind in the community. The 
chorus gave unusvally fine concerts for 
so small a town, sending as far as one 
hundred miles for a grand piano and 
engaging assisting artists from Wichita 
and Chicago. Auditors came from the 
surrounding country, often driving from 
points fifty miles distant. 

After each yearly concert, a small 
group of the members would study and 
direct their efforts to raising the musical 
standard of the community. In 1922, 
Mrs. Beeler organized the Kinsley Music 
Club, which has grown to a member- 
ship of twenty-two. The club sponsors 
local concert courses and such musical 
activities at Music Week and music 
memory contests in the public schools. 
In addition to helping finance the public 
library, the club has given a number of 
teas to raise funds for musical progress. 

Mrs. Beeler’s influence is not confined 
to Kinsley, as she has been district chair- 
man of music in the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and State chairman of 
sustaining memberships in the Kansas 
Federation of Music Clubs. At the close 





























Jane Howe, Secretary of the B Sharp Club 
of Hamilton, Ohio 


lubs in the National Federation 



































Mrs. C. W. Beeler. Director of the Ladies’ 


Chorus of Kinsley, Kan. 


of her term as president of the club, 
she devoted her time to the organization 
of a junior music club auxiliary to the 
senior group. The incumbent president 
of the club is Mrs. O. E. James. 





Young Musicians Aided 
by Huntsville Society 





HUNTSVILLE, ALA., March 30.—The 
Music Study Club of Huntsville was or 
ganized in 1920 by Mrs. W. I. Thomp- 
son, with a charter membership of 
twenty-four, and Mrs. Frank Ware was 
chosen as the first president. Bi-month- 
ly meetings were held in the homes of 
members, until the growth of the or- 
ganization made it necessary to change 
this schedule; thereafter monthly meet- 
ings were held in the Woman’s Club. 

In the spring of 1923, the club in- 
augurated its policy of bringing artists 
to Huntsville for concerts, and Cecil 
Arden was engaged as the first. In 
June of this year, Mrs. F. B. Wilson 
succeeded Mrs. Ware as president. In 
May of 1924 in co-operation with Com- 


munity Service, the Music Study Club 
established the observance of Music 
Week in Huntsville. 

The club has had two members as 
officers in the Alabama Federation of 
Music Clubs. Mrs. Burns Kelly served 
as president of the first district for two 
years, and was succeeded by Miss Arvie 
Pierce. Mrs. Burns Kelly is now serv- 
ing as the third president of the Music 
Study Club. 

Two young musicians of Huntsville 
have been encouraged and assisted by 
the Music Study Club: Miss Neil Es- 
slinger, contralto, and Orville Erwin, 
pianist. Miss Esslinger were presented 
in recital by the Alabama Federation at 
the 1926 convention in Gadsden, and 
was one of the young artists presented 
by the Musical Assembly and the New 
York Federation of Music Clubs at a 
concert in New York, April 7, 1925. Or- 
ville Erwin won the senior piano prize 
at the Gadsden convention. 

The Music Study Club now has a mem- 
bership of fifty, and has organized a 
flourishing junior auxiliary club. 





Study Is Essential to 
Ohio Group Membership 





VOUAULUEDUDLELUODU EEUU UOUUEDUUUNLOEL EEN 


HAMILTON, OHIO, March 30.—The B 
Sharp Club of Hamilton is a junior or- 
ganization, which was founded in 1922 
with ten charter members and joined 
the State and National Federations in 
1923. The club has grown to a mem- 
bership of fifty, and is now divided into 
a junior and a juvenile section. Each 
section meets monthly and follows the 
course of study recommended by the Na- 
tional Federation. 

To be eligible for membership, one 
must have studied music for two years 
at least, and this study must be con- 
tinued; failure to maintain such study 
results in forfeiture of membership. 
Meetings are held both in churches and 
in the homes of members, the former 
giving opportunity for organ students 
to appear on programs. Although boast- 
ing of no great accomplishments, the 
club has aroused much interest among 
students of music. 

Miss Nell Millikin Hull is the director 
of the B Sharp Club, and Miss Jane 
Howe is the secretary. 
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Exposing the Direful Truth About the 
Metropolitan Season by Citing the 
Figures (Which Never Lie)—Kahn 
Lets Fall a Hint or Two in Berlin, 
While Aldrich Looks Darkly on 
New York’s Auditoriums and the 
Symphony Society’s Future—Rumor 
Builds a New Home for the Phil- 
harmonic—The Passing of Edward 
Lloyd 

Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


HOUGH neither the Metropolitan 

statistician nor the indefatigable F. 
D. Perkins of the Herald Tribune has at 
this writing burst the annual bombshell 
with respect to what operas were sung, 
how many times and in what languages 
at the house of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the 
statistical cat is out of the bag. 

An unofficial tabulation, vouched for 
as completely as if it had been audited 
by a firm of expert accountants, has 
been placed before me by a member of 
your staff who has religiously made 
entry of each performance, including 
those outside the subscription round, 
that has been given by the opera com- 
pany in the Metropolitan this season. 

I tremble to think that I may be the 
first, therefore, to give these figures to 
the public, with my comments thereon. 
I am not surprised to find “Aida” in 
first place again, in total number of per- 
formances, after having been crowded 
out of its usual laurels last year by “La 
Bohéme”—which had to be content this 
season with being the fourth opera in 
popularity. The motto of impresarios 
long since became, “When in doubt, give 
‘Aida.’ ”’ 

The high place taken by “Turandot” 
indicates that the posthumous Puccini 
opera, with its lavish spectacle, was 
something of a life-saver, in spite of the 
generally adverse verdict of the critics 
on the quality of the score. But the most 
gratifying detail in the list is the array 
of six performances for “The King’s 
Henchman,” which places the new Amer- 
ican opera among the first seven. 

Though Wagner led all composers, I 
find six Italian operas given more times 
than the leader among German works, 
the increasingly popular “Meister- 
singer.” 

Generally speaking, the novelties and 
revivals did not fare strikingly well, for 
although “Turandot” and “The King’s 
Henchman” were high in the list, “Magic 
Flute” did not complete the subscription 
round, there having been no Wednesday 
evening performance; “Mignon,” “La 
Giara” and “Fidelio” fell further short, 
and “Forza del Destino,” “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re” and “Rosenkavalier” completed 
only half the circuit. Plainly “Turan- 
dot” and “The King’s Henchman” cre- 
ated the two chief ripples of a year that 
brought nothing resembling a tidal 
wave. , Of the several new singers, the 
one who cut any considerable figure was 
Walther Kirchoff, the Wagnerian tenor, 
who in his first season in New York sang 
Loge, Siegmund, Siegfried, Walther and 
Tristan and managed to make himself 
something .of a center of controversy 
over his manners and methods. 

*“ * * 


To revert to the figures: during the 
twenty-four weeks, Nov. 1 to April 16. 


the record shows a total of 195 operatic 
performances of forty-eight works by 
twenty-eight composers. Of these, nine- 
teen have been double bills, making, all 
in all, 157 afternoons or evenings of 
opera. 

With respect to nationality of works 
given, Italy led with 104 performances 
of twenty-two works, one a ballet. Ger- 
many came next with forty-six perform- 
ances of thirteen works, France, third, 
with twenty-eight of eight works, and 
then in turn, America with ten of two 
works, one being a ballet; Russia with 
four performances of two, and Czecho- 


Slovakia (Bohemia) with three perform- 


ances of one work. 

Wagner led the composers with thirty- 
three performances of nine works, Verdi 
tfollowed with twenty-nine performances 
of six works and Puccini, third, with 
twenty-six performances of five works. 

In order of number of performances 
of single operas, “Aida,” which last sea- 
son was second, headed the list with nine 
performances to its credit. “Turandot” 
and “Gioconda” with eight performances 
each, tied for second, while three works, 
“Rigoletto,” “Bohéme,” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” ranked next with seven per- 
formances each. 

Operas heard six times were “The 
King’s Henchman,” “Meistersinger,”’ 
“Fapst,” “Lucia,” and “Pagliacci.” 

Those heard five times were “Wal- 
‘kiyre,” “Magic Flute,” “Jewels of the 
Madonna,” “Madama _ Butterfly” and 
“Lohengrin.” 

Four performances were given of 
“Pelléas et Mélisande,” “Tannhauser,” 
“ka.duive,” “Falstaff,” “Tosca,” “Sky- 
serapers” (ballet), “Traviata,” “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” “Mignon,” “Gétterdim- 
merung,” and “La Giara” (ballet) .; 

Operas given three times were “Ves- 
tale,” “Andrea Chenier,” “L’Africaine,” 
“Forza del Destino,” “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re,” “Bartered Bride,” “Fidelio,” 
“Rheingold,” “Siegfried,” and ‘“Rosen- 
kavalier.” 


Those heard twice were “Martha,” 
“Rossignol,” “Jest,” “Gianni Schicchi,” 
“Barber of _ Seville,” ‘“Trovatore,” 
“Roméo et Juliette,” “Tristan und 


Isolde,” and “Boris Godounoff.” 


Those given once were “Don 


‘ Quichotte” and “Parsifal.” 


In comparison with a year ago, I find 
twenty-one Italian works given, one 
more than last season, these having 
104 performances against ninety-eight 
last season. German works increased 
over last season, forty-six performances 
of thirteen works being given. 

Last year there were 197 operatic 
performances of forty-eight works by 
twenty-eight composers—two more per- 
formances than this year (due to last 
season’s unusual number of double bills) 
of the same number of works and the 
same total of composers. 

Wagner with nine works gained two 
more performances this season. Verdi 
advanced both in works and perform- 
ances for he had twenty-nine perform- 
ances of six works against twenty-six of 
five works last season. Puccini also took 
a step forward with twenty-six of five 
operas against twenty-three of four last 


season, because of the addition of 
“Turandot.” 
+ ” * 
feed will the new Metropolitan be 
like? 


I refer you to the canny Otto H. Kahn, 
who, I note from European dispatches, 
has some further artistic projects up his 
sleeve. Upon his arrival in Berlin re- 
cently, the Tageblatt hastened to inter- 
view the banker and Metropolitan Opera 
chairman. These bits of news were 
elicited : 

“The new Metropolitan Opera House, 
in Fifty-seventh Street, will be fifteen 
stories high. (Does this mean that Mr. 
Kahn and his associates approved plans 
submitted by Wister and Urban, the 
architects, before the chairman’s sail- 
ing?) 

“The upper floors will be devoted to 
high class artists’ studios. The construc- 
tion of an opera house in the European 
style is impossible in New York, since 
the surrounding skyscrapers would en- 
croach upon it.” 

But the most interesting item in Mr. 
Kahn’s interview is his declaration that 
he will continue negotiations begun in 
New York with Max Reinhardt, the 
noted producer, to secure him for an- 
other engagement in America. 

Mr. Kahn has arranged for a tour to 
be made in America very soon by Alex- 
ander Moissi, the noted Central Euro- 
pean tragic actor, who will appear in 
productions of “Hamlet,” “The Living 
Corpse” and other plays in New York, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and other cities. 
Apparently this signifies the importa- 


tion of a German dramatic company to 
support Mr. Moissi. 

Perhaps some new engagements of 
artists for the Metropolitan will be 
made? Mr. Kahn has also the intention 
of “paying a number of visits to per- 
sonages in economic, political and ar- 
tistic spheres.” He will also transact 
some business matters. “But,” he re- 
marks cannily, “about business I am 
accustomed to speak only after it is 
transacted.” e-8°e 


| is a gloomy picture that Richard 
Aldrich, critic emeritus of the New 
York Times, is giving Londoners of the 
prospects of housing music in New York. 
The threatened abandonment of Queen’s 
Hall and the imminent disbanding of 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra have led the 
veteran New York scribe, now overseas, 
to meditate on what may happen when 
Aeolian Hall and Carnegie Hall are no 
longer available. . 

Aeolian, he regards as out of the list 
of available halls at the end of this sea- 
son. Carnegie, under the present ar- 
rangement, apparently ‘has only about 
three years to go. Mecca auditorium he 
brands “an affront to the eye and equally 
an affront to the ear,” and the old Met- 
ropolitan, itself soon to make way for a 
new opera house, as unsatisfactory for 
symphony concerts. He sees New York 
left with the insufficient provision of one 
not altogether satisfactory smaller hali 
for recitals; and urges as the one 
feasible way out the re-purchase of Car- 
negie Hall from its present ownership 
for purely musical purposes. Though 
this admittedly would mean a large in- 
vestment, the acquirement of a suitable 
site and building of a new hall would 
mean a much larger one with uncer- 
tainties as to acoustics and other con- 
ditions. 

Veterans of Carnegie Hall’s early 
days will remember the difficulties then 
encountered in eliminating an echo due 
to a soft spot in the walls. 

Aldrich sounds a warning that unless 
something is done about this problem 
of vanishing halls, with no new ones to 
take their place, New York will be in 
a real predicament such as it has not 
confronted for a hundred years. 

Moreover, he is a little more outspoken 
in writing for Londoners (his article 
appeared in the London Times) than he 
or any other writer has been in New 
York. He seems to regard the future 
of the New York Symphony as in the 
balance. Referring back to the proposed 
disbandment of the Queen’s Hall Orches- 
tra, he sees “a further analogy” to with 
the London situation “in that the fate of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra is 
undecided.” He couples with the resig- 
nation of Walter Damrosch a withdrawal 
by Henry Harkness Flagler from the 
financing of the orchestra. “The out- 
come,” he observes, “is not yet decided. 
Perhaps others may be found to take up 
the burden. Otherwise there may be 
what is euphemistically styled a ‘union’ 
with the Philharmonic Society, which 
will be the same kind of union as occurs 
when the lamb lies down inside the lion.” 

What changes a few years may bring 
in the orchestral alignment, I will not 
venture to prophesy. But there now 
seems to me much less likelihood of an 
early consolidation of New York’s two 
major organizations than there was 
some months ago. The New York Sym- 
phony unquestionably will be in the field 
next season. Fritz Busch has been defi- 
nitely engaged for half the season and 
Walter Damrosch will re-emerge as 
“guest” leader of the organization he 
shaped and ruled for so many years. 
Moreover, contracts have been drawn up 
with the players. The lamb apparently 
has a number of gambols to frisk 
through before he starts fraternizing 
too dangerously with the lion. 

And the Philharmonic’s announcement 
for the new _ season, providing for 
twenty Thursday evenings, twenty Fri- 
day afternoons; twelve Saturday eve- 
nings (students), and twelve Sunday 
afternoons at Carnegie Hall, together 
with five Sunday afternoons and two 
Tuesday evenings at the Metropolitan, 
makes it very clear that the lion 
to be divided in leadership between Wil- 
lem Mengelberg and Arturo Toscanini, 
isn’t wasting any time in waiting for the 
lamb to come inside. 

* * * 
N the subject of the halls, I am a bit 
more optimistic. 

Aeolian Hall will be sorely missed. I 
labor under no delusions on that score 
and I offer no consolations. Town Hall 
is already pretty solidly booked for next 
season, so I’m told. Possibly the thea- 
ters will be pressed more into service 
for Sunday events. One of the impor- 
tant managements has already made its 
plans to utilize the new Guild Theater 


on Fifty-second Street. The rental for 
single events is approximately the same 
as Aeolian, I understand. The acoustics 
are said to be good and the dimensions 
suitable for concert purposes. 

The fate of Carnegie seems far from 
definite. It has been generally under- 
stood that, according to present con- 
tracts, its musical life has three more 
years to run. But no less a person than 
George Engles, manager of the New 
York Symphony, has hinted to me that 
he would not be surprised to see that 
term extended to ten before that time 
expires. 

But Carnegie may have to yield to a 
worthy successor. In the first place it 
is not big enough for a really big concert 
hall. It seats only 2550, nowhere near 
enough to make big events profitable 
from a box office point of view, without 
charging top prices. I am not one to go 
back on an old friend. It has served a 
very useful purpose and has given me 
many a memorable hour. 

Just the same, I like to toy with the 
idea of a great new concert hall for 
New York, one commensurate with the 
musical needs of the city. And I 
shouldn’t be surprised if the all-benev- 
olent Clarence Mackay were toying with 
the same idea. I have heard something 
that may not yet have reached Richard 
Aldrich’s ears. I don’t want to be too 
definite, but perhaps Otto H. Kahn isn’t 
the only Maecenas interested in audito- 
riums or the Metropolitan the only in- 
stitution likely to have a new home. 

« * 


ITH the heading “Death of a 
Tenor,” I find in the New York 
World an editorial from which I quote 
the following: 
“Edward Lloyd of England died Thursday 
at the age of eighty-two. And who was 


Edward Lloyd? According to the despatches, 
he was one of the most celebrated tenors 
who ever came out of England, having at- 
tained fame and fortune in*various countries 
including the United States, in the closing 
decades of the last century. 

“This surely furnishes an ironic commen- 
tary of human eminence, or at least on that 
kind of human eminence which is associated 
with the art of song. It is safe to assum: 


that not many of our generation remember 
Edward Lloyd, or even know that there was 
such a person.” 

I would say that in his eagerness t 
stress his point—the transiency of fame 
—the World writer goes a little too far. 
There are many living Americans who 
know of Edward Lloyd, and any Brit- 
isher ignorant of his career would be a 
subject for expatriation. 

Our younger generation, of course. 
cannot be expected to have heard a 
singer who retired twenty-seven years 
ago, but there are music patrons in 
America older than that. 

* er’ 

N his native England Lloyd occupied 

a position in concert and oratorio 
analagous to that filled in opera by Jean 
de Reszké. Each stood unrivalled in his 
own line; both were considered indis- 
pensable in the fields in which they ex- 
celled. 

In the career of Lloyd one can trace 
the vocal traditions which apparently 
began with Braham and_ continued 
through the triumphs of Sims Reeves. 
Lloyd was, indeed, Reeves’ legitimate 
successor; and though he never attained 
the phenomenal popularity of that 
singer, he trod closely in the elder ar- 
tist’s footsteps. 

To a world thoroughly seasoned to the 
music of Brahms and Wagner, it now 
seems rather strange that a performer 
who took pleasure in Wagnerian melo- 
dies when they were regarded as no 
melodies at all, could bring himself to 
specialize in such banalities as “The 
Holy City” and “The Star of Bethle- 
hem,” but such was the case with Lloyd. 
He would turn, presumably undisturbed. 
from Brahms’ lieder to successions of 
ballad concerts attended by enraptured 
Victorian audiences. At a time when 
“The Redemption” by Charles Gounod 
was criticized as “too modern to be 
easily understood,” Lloyd was chosen t 
create the tenor part in this oratorio at 
its premiére in Birmingham. 

At his best, Lloyd was the personifi- 
cation of an artistic type that is fast 
becoming almost unknown, but which 
stood for much that was beautiful and 
noble in concert performance. In ora- 
torio he was a veritable Galahad, and 
naturally spent most of his time in Eng- 
land, where oratorio flourished as it 
probably has never done in any other 
country. Lloyd never sang in opera, but 
possessed the power of giving a strong 
dramatic flavor to oratorio réles. H<¢« 
made the “Meistersinger” Prize Song a 
favorite air in the concert halls. 

It is a matter of history that when 
Lloyd gave his farewell concert in Lon- 
don he sang “Lend me your aid” and 


[Continued on next page] 
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other taxing arias in their original keys 
and with an amazing plenitude of tone, 
as well as with the finesse and style 
characteristic of his happiest days. 

A Britisher who sang in the choir at 
King George’s coronation told me that 
when Lloyd emerged from his retirement 
to take part in that service he was ac- 
corded the homage usually reserved for 
persons of the highest rank. Lloyd was 
then obviously an old man—white- 
haired, said my informant; but when he 
sang, the tone, if small, was “like silver, 
marvelously clear and pure.” 

Personally, Lloyd was one of the most 
unpretentious of men. That fewer anec- 
dotes are told about him than about 
some of his contemporaries is doubtless 
due to the fact that he seldom did or 
said exceptional things that are handed 
on by gossips. To be an artist was ap- 
parently enough for him, and no one 
could deny that he was that! 


*” * *x 


PEAKING of Lioyd and oratorio, and 

having been impressed by Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s “Gétterdimmerung” concert last 
week, I am moved to ponder if Wagner 
will some day be regarded as a composer 
of oratorios instead of operas. There is 
much to be said in favor of presenting 
his music dramas in concert form rather 
than in a theater with all the pictoria! 
and mimetical accessories. 

Mr. Damrosch has been gradually 
coming around to this point of view for 
some time. It was several years ago 
that he said to me, in the course of a 
discussion on such matters: 

“IT conducted Wagner’s operas for a 
long time, both as head of my own com- 
pany and at the Metropolitan. I did my 
best to give them in the best way, with 
the best singers and according to au- 
thentic directions. At the Metropolitan 
we had the advantage of the most useful 
mechanical devices we could obtain to 
heighten the illusion. But when I see a 
large lady trying to look like a young 
goddess, and a fat dumpy man who is 
supposed to be a god capering about the 
stage, it becomes absurd. So I have 
stopped conducting Wagner in the thea- 
ter. I find I get much more pleasure 
from putting a score of his on my lap 
and reading it as one does a book. I 
can thus build up the scene in my imagi- 
nation without visual hindrance. And 
I enjoy the magnificence of the music in 
concerts.” 

It was not, therefore, surprising to 
me when Mr. Damrosch gave his whule 
acts from “Walkiire” and “Gétterdim- 
merung” in what might be styled ora- 
torio form this season. Certainly he 
knows all about Wagner, if anyone does; 
and I cannot help wondering if Mr. Bo- 
danzky, who recently conducted a con- 
cert “Orfeo” for the Friends of Music, 
will some day follow suit. 


* * *” 


UT to revert to the editorial in the 
World. I find it continuing, as fol- 
lows: 

“Theodore Roosevelt is as vivid as 
though he was with us yesterday, but 
what of the song-birds who delighted us 
during his reign? Nordica, the de 
Reszkés, Calvé, Bispham, Gadski, Bonci 
—how far away they seem! And as soon 
as we make the turn of the century all 
is shockingly vague: Tamagno .. . 
Campanini . . . Abbott . Kellogg. 
: . Beyond Jenny Lind we find a com- 
plete blank, and even she seems infinitely 
more remote than Barnum, who was 
chiefly responsible for her fame.” 

I would surmise that the World’s 
writer would regard some of W. J. Hen- 
derson’s personal memories as positively 
prehistoric! With Bonci so remote, Patti 
and Gerster must have been contempo- 
raries of the dinosaurs. 


* * * 


F you happen to be a sensitive soul, 

may I gently whisper a warning that 
it is the better part of wisdom not to 
criticize operatic singing in the dark un- 
less you are pretty sure you know to 
whom you are speaking? An ex-critic 
of a far-flung New York daily recently 
learned the truth of this while attend- 
ing a performance at the Metropolitan. 

It appears that with a feminine com- 
panion, the ex-Critic slipped into one of 
the stall boxes while the opera was in 
progress. The singing on the stage did 


not please him and he spoke words to 
that effect to his companion. 

A woman sitting in front turned and 
remarked testily, “Would you mind not 
talking? If you are not enjoying the 
opera, you might at least let other peo- 
ple enjoy it!” 

Feeling properly humiliated, the ex- 
Critic thought some sort of apology was 
necessary, so he leaned forward and said 
to the woman “I’m sorry I disturbed 
you. I just wanted to say how very bad 
that singing is!” 

Horror of horrors! When the lights 
went up a few moments later, he discov- 
ered that the woman in front was the 
wife of the singer he had criticized! 

It is one thing to write what you think 
about an artist in your paper, and an- 
other to say it to his wife, ventures your 


~~ 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
IS AGAIN APPLAUDED 


Onegin as Soloist and Horn 
Quartet Are Features 
of Programs 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 
Detroit, April 2.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony, conducted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and with Sigrid Onegin as contralto 
soloist, gave the following program in 
Orchestra Hall on March 24 and 25: 


“Carnival “Tee” «av <c cs cect wd ose” 
(First performance at these concerts) 





a. 2S...) aera Beethoven 
“Dem Unendlichen”............Sehubert 
lll eee lw 
Overture to “Sakuntala’’...... Goldmark 


“Von ewiger Liebe,” “Spanisches 
Lied,” “Sappische Ode,” “Willst du 


Ge Sie ee” ec kawa earescewes Brahms 


Honors were evenly divided between 
the soloist and the “Fifth,” for the audi- 
ence recalled Mr. Gabrilowitsch many 
times and demanded three encores of 
Mme. Onegin. The symphony, conduct- 
ed sans copy, was a perfect combination 
of pure classic outline, poetry and 
drama. The brasses, in particular, 
were noticeably even and resonant, and 
the entire ensemble was gratifying to 
the orchestra’s supporters. The Sie- 
monn number proved a pleasing trifle 
which would have been more effective 
if the composer had ended at a logical 
point, about halfway through. 
Mme. Onegin was in superb voice and 
carried her hearers to heights of en- 
thusiasm. 
On Sunday afternoon, March 27, the 
Detroit Symphony, led by Victor Kolar, 
gave the following program of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff compositions in Orchestra 
Hall: 
Suite, “Schéhérazade” 
Overture to “The Czar’s Bride” 
“Song of India (Orchestrated by Arthur 
Luck) 

“The Bumble Bee” 

Three “Musical Pictures” 
Saltan”’ 

Although there was no soloist, the pro- 
gram was one of the most popular of 
the season. Mr. Kolar excels in pro- 
grams of this type and was especially 
successful in making the Suite an imagi- 
native panorama. “The Bumble Bee” 
was, as usual, repeated and the audience 
apparently wished to hear the “Song of 
India” a second time. The orchestra- 
tion of the latter, by a member of the 
orchestra, is extremely effective. 

On March 20, the Detroit Symphony 
Horn Quartet appeared as “soloist” at 
the Detroit Symphony concert in Or- 
chestra Hall. The program contained 
the Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” 
with ending by Wagner; Stoessel’s 
“Suite Antique,” with Messrs. Schkol- 
nik and King as solo violinists and Mr. 
Coffey at the piano; the Hunters’ Cho- 
rus from “Der Freischiitz”’; the Sere- 
nade of Haertel by the Horn Quartet; 
Strauss’ “Emperor” Waltz; Two “Slavic 
Dances,” fourth series, by Dvorak, first 
time in Detroit; Bach’s Air for G string 
arranged by Samuel Szmulewicz for vio- 
lin ensemble, and “Finlandia.” 

The Quartet proved such a novelty 
that the audience refused to allow 
Messrs. Stagliano, Miersch, Andrusch- 
kewitsch and Huebner to depart with- 
out an encore. Mr. Kolar and his men 
were at their best in the Dvorak dances, 
although the Bach air created consid- 
erable interest because Mr. Szmulewicz 
is a member of the orchestra. 


from “Tsar 


Boston Festival Series Concluded; 
Newman Traces Growth of Beethoven 


OUUVADUNLUADUADUUAUUNLALLODUEOUADUOEDUAONATONDENNGDUEONEGONUEDNE NE NONOAOONEDUADAAEONED OOO NED OnUObONNAOODOON 

British Critic Is Honorary 
Speaker at Commemorative 
Exercises — Judge Cabot 
Pays Tribute to Memory of 
Higginson — Koussevitzky 
Given Ovation After Brief 
Address—Ninth Symphony 
Excellently Performed 


OSTON, April 4.—The celebration by 
the Boston Symphony of the Bee- 
thoven centenary, which had _ been 
ushered in on Tuesday evening, March 
22, with the performance of the Mass in 
D, came to a close on March 29. The 


events included the performance of 
Beethoven’s Nine Symphonies, several 


of his quartets, a piano sonata, and a 
trio, as reported in MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week. The concluding programs of 
the Festival consisted of commemorative 
exercises on March 28, and of the per- 
formance of the Eighth and Ninth sym- 
phonies on March 29. 

The commemorative exercises in Sym- 
phony Hall were simple and impressive. 
In the center of the stage were seated 
Judge Frederick P. Cabot, president of 
the trustees; Mrs. Henry Lee Higginson, 
widow of the orchestra’s founder; Mr. 
and Mrs. Koussevitzky; Ernest Newman, 
the speaker of the evening; and S. Fos- 
ter Damon, who composed the centenary 
ode. Right and left sat the board of 
trustees and their guests, including 
Philip Hale, the compiler of program 
notes; Dr. Archibald T. Davison, con- 
ductor of the Harvard Glee Club; G. 
Wallace Woodworth, conductor of the 
Radcliffe Choral Society; resident com- 
posers, including George W. Chadwick, 
Charles M. Loeffler and Frederick Con- 
verse, and other representative mu- 
sicians, including Wallace Goodrich and 
Professor Spalding of Harvard Uni- 
versity. In the rear sat members of the 
Boston Symphony. 

At the opening of the exercises, Judge 
Cabot asked the audience to rise while 
four trombones off-stage played one of 
the Equali by Beethoven. Judge Cabot 
briefly addressed the audience, paying 
honor to Henry Lee Higginson, the 
founder of the orchestra, and bestowing 
praise upon all who had taken part in 
the present Festival. He then intro- 
duced Ernest Newman, the noted Eng- 
lish critic. 


Vr. Newman’s Address 


Mr. Newman, in his address, traced 
the development of Beethoven’s genius, 
dividing it into the customary three pe- 
riods. He stressed the moral and philo- 
sophic aspects of Beethoven’s music, 
and showed how the composer’s progres- 
sive musical stages were manifestations 
of the unconscious mental and moral 
processes that developed and unfolded 
with the passing years. He contrasted 
Beethoven’s mental and emotional prog- 
ress with the purely artistic progress of 
such composers as Bach or Mozart. 

Mr. Damon, of the faculty of English 
at Harvard University, then read his 
admirable Ode on Beethoven. Following 
the reading, the Lenox String Quartet 
played Beethoven’s Quartet in F major, 
Op. 35. 

The concluding remarks were made by 
Mr. Koussevitzky, who received an ova- 
tion. It cost him more labor, he re- 
marked, to say nine words in a foreign 
tongue than to conduct the nine sym- 
phonies! He told how he conceived the 
idea of a Beethoven centenary festival 
and of how the trustees had accepted it. 


The final concert brought a memor- 
able performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony. For introduction there was 
played the delightful “Little” Symphony, 
No. 8. Inspired, rather than tired, by 
the herculean labors of the week, Mr. 
Koussevitzky conducted the Ninth Sym- 
phony with unquenchable enthusiasm 
and verve. The Harvard Glee Club and 
Radcliffe Choral Society caught the 
spirit and sang their difficult music with 
undaunted fervor. The soloists, too, 
rose to the occasion and sang their music 
stirringly. They were Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, 








contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, and 
Fred Patton, bass. 

At the conclusion of the concert, there 
was an ovation hardly paralleled in the 
annals of the orchestra. For many min- 
utes the audience stood, applauded and 
cheered. 


Benefit Concert Given 


In spirit with the prevailing Bee- 
thoven festivals, a- Beethoven concert 
was given on Sunday evening, March 27, 
at Convention Hall, under the auspices 
of the Boston Relief Committee, Inc., 
for the relief of distress in Germany and 
German-Austria. The program opened 
with the Overture to “Fidelio.” There 
were songs by Etta Bradley, Martin 
Albrecht, Emma lL. Bledenharn and 
John B. Siefert. Jacques Hoffman played 
the Romance in F for violin and or- 
chestra. A male chorus sang the finale 
of the first act ef “Fidelio.” Benjamin 
Guckenberg eonducted the “Choral” 
Fantasia for piano, mixed chorus and 
orchestra. Heinrich Gebhard was the 
pianist. HENRY LEVINE. 


REINER MEN HONOR 
COMPOSER OF BONN 


Rethberg Is Soloist—Sixteen 
Pianists Heard in Bene- 
fit Concert 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, April 2.—The_ seven- 
teenth pair of concerts by the Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner, in Emery 
Auditorium on March 25 and 26, did 
Elisabeth Reth- 
The list was as 


homage to Beethoven. 
berg was the soloist. 
follows: 

Overture, “Coriolanus” 

“Musik zu einem Ritterballett” 

“Adelaide” 

Aria of Leonore from “Fidelio” 

Two Songs from “Egmont”: 

“Freudvoll und leidvoll”’ 
“Die Trommeln, geriihrt” 

Symphony No, 8 

The Overture was given a spirited and 
satisfying performance. The “Ritter- 
ballett” was novel and _ interesting, 
though a work of the composer’s youth 
which does not compare with his mature 
productions. Miss Rethberg was a most 
satisfying soloist. She has a voice of 
unusual richness and sympathetic 
timbre. She sang with splendid tone 
and technic and received an ovation. 
The performance of the Eighth Sym- 
phony was rather too subdued in the 
second movement. 

Mr. Reiner conducted a novel concert 
on March 29, when sixteen pianists 
played for the benefit of the MacDowell 
Colony. Music Hall was crowded for this 
event. The pianists who took part were 
in all but three cases members of the 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. The three exceptions, Florence 
Barbour, Faye Ferguson and Dwight 
Anderson, are graduates of the Conser- 
vatory. The faculty pianists were: Maria 
Carreras, Karin Dayas, Marguerite Mel- 
ville Liszniewska, Alma _ Betscher, 
Jemmis Vardaman, Thomie Prewett Wil- 
lims, Daniel Ericourt, Karol Liszniewski, 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, Louis Saverne, Ru- 
dolph Thomas, Leo Paalz and Martin 
Read, Jr. Bertha Baur was the leading 
spirit in the undertaking, assuming the 
expense of Music Hall in order that the 
entire proceeds might be used for the 
fund. The artists contributed their ser- 
vices. On the program were the “Mili- 
tary” Polonaise of Chopin, and Schu- 
bert’s “Marche Militaire.” The program 
also included two-piano numbers and a 
trio. Dan Beddoe sang three tenor songs 
with fine skill. 

Robert Perutz, violinist, and Mieczy- 
slaw Miinz, pianist, gave an artistic 
sonata program at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory on March 27. The works 
given were by Brahms, Schubert and 
Paderewski. 

Daniel Ericourt, pianist, gave a recital 
on March 23. A first American hearing 
was given to Poulenc’s “Napoli.” In 
works of Chopin the pianist played in 
splendid style. 

Charles J. Young presented a number 
of his pupils at his studio on March 27. 


All the material in Musical America its 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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‘Musical Pioneering” Was W atchword 
of Rudolph Ganz in Si. Louis Régime 





Opportunity of Developing 
Broad Artistic Appreciation 
Described by Orchestra’s 
Conductor—Gratifying Re- 
sults Accomplished, Includ- 
ing Education of Young 
Folk and Establishment of 
Chamber Series 


IONEERING, which we _ usually 

think of as a vanished phase of our 
national life, is still an active experi- 
ence for those engaged in the task of 
developing musical appreciation in this 
country. No one knows this better than 
Rudolph Ganz, who recently resigned 
the conductorship of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony after six years of pioneer work 
in perfecting the orchestral technic, in- 
troducing new music and building up an 
appreciative public. 

Mr. Ganz, who is in New York for a 
time before sailing for Europe, looks 
back upon his experiences in St. Louis 
with mingled satisfaction and regret— 
satisfaction over the results he was able 
to accomplish and regret that increas- 
ing financial difficulties of the orchestra 
and added responsibilities of administra- 
tion made it necessary for him to re- 
linquish his post. 

“As I recall the six seasons spent in 
St. Louis,” said Mr. Ganz, “I feel a deep 
and abiding happiness over the oppor- 
tunities I enjoyed to take my part in 
the constructive musical life of America, 
and for the loyal support which was 
accorded me. From the musicians of 
the orchestra, from the board of direct- 
ors and from the public, I received the 
heartiest cooperation, and for this I 
shall always be grateful. 


International Spirit 


“One of my birthrights as a Swiss is 
the international point of view, and it 
was the international spirit that I en- 
deavored to maintain in the concert pro- 
grams. Faced at first by the problem 
of a conservative public, I introduced 
radical novelties cautiously, and drew as 
much upon the unfamiliar works of the 
classical period as upon the startling 
innovations of contemporary composers. 
A glance over the programs during my 
régime will show that Stravinsky and 
Honegger were balanced by Handel’s 
concerti grossi, Bach’s “Brandenburg” 
concerti and Boccherini. Many nation- 
alities and many styles were represented, 
and while there was naturally some op- 
position to iconoclastic modernism, the 
— response of the public was favor- 
able. 

“As the conductor of an American 
orchestra, I kept the American com- 
posers in mind, and I feel that full jus- 
tice was observed in that regard. In- 
deed, few orchestras were as generous 
as we were in giving hearings to native 
works. During the six seasons, seven- 
teen American composers were repre- 
sented at the regular symphony con- 
certs and thirty-seven at the Sunday 
concerts. 

“Having in view the growth of a sym- 
phonic public through the education of 
the younger generation, I inaugurated 
public school concerts and specially pre- 
pared programs for young people. The 
success of these concerts fully met my 
expectations; in fact, the attendance and 
the appreciation would have been a 
credit to a larger city. I was greatly 
gratified also by the interested response 
to the chamber music concerts in pri- 
vate homes which I established with the 
assistance of some of the orchestral 
players. 

“That the St. Louis Symphony should 
have been placed on the list of the Vic- 
tor Company during my incumbency is 
a source of pride and satisfaction for 
me. Not only has the orchestra attained 
national and international recognition, 
but it has increased the local interest 
in symphonic music to a remarkable ex- 
tent. During the last week of the sea- 
son, when five concerts were given, 
more than 12,000 people attended. When 
you compare this number with the or- 
chestral attendance in larger cities, you 


will see that St. Louis fully appreciates 
its orchestra.” 


Resignation Regretted 


The resignation of Mr. Ganz was re- 
ceived with profound regret, which was 
publicly expressed in the letter of 
George D. Markham, chairman of the 
board of control of the orchestra; in 
editorials in the St. Louis press and in 
a letter signed by fifty-six musicians of 
St. Louis who were not connected with 
the orchestra. At the farewell banquet 
tendered Mr. Ganz by the musicians of 
the orchestra, he was presented with a 
large silver vase inscribed: “A token of 
love and esteem from the members of 
the St. Louis Symphony es 


Public School Course 
in Music Is Announced 


by Cleveland Institute 








Russell V. Morgan, Who Will Head a New 
Course in Public School Music at Cleve- 
land Institute 


CLEVELAND, April 2.—The Cleveland 
Institute of Music announces a public 
school music supervisors’ course, to be- 
gin with the fall term of 1927. 

The course will extend over four 
years. It is to be given in conjunction 
with the Cleveland School of Education 
and Western Reserve University, and 
will lead to the degree of bachelor of 
music education, conferred by the uni- 
versity. 

Russell V. Morgan, who will be in 
charge of the course, is director of pub- 
lic school music in Cleveland. Until 
now the State of Ohio has not required 
a four-year training peried for its mu- 
sic teachers. The new course at the In- 
stitute coincides with a new State rul- 
ing, beginning in the fall which makes 
that period compulsory. This course 
meets all the requirements of the teach- 
er training department of the State of 
Ohio. It includes approximate'y sixty 
hours of applied and theoretical music 
training, thirty hours of general and 
subject educational methods, and thirty 
hours of regular college work. The 
course provides for training on one in- 
strument of each of the string, woodwind 
and brass choirs of the orchestra, and 
the selection of some major applied sub- 
ject as voice, violin or piano. 


Karsavina Suffers Mishap While Dancing 


LONDON, March 23.—Thamar Kar- 
savina, the Russian dancer, suffered a 
slight mishap on the Coliseum stage re- 
cently during the performance of a 
ballet arranged to Beethoven’s “Pro- 
metheus” music. She was dancing with 
Mr. Wiltzak when a look of pain crossed 
her face; she stopped dancing, and made 
her way off with obvious difficulty. The 
ballet was finished without her. The 
management explained afterward that 
Mme. Karsavina had strained a tendon. 





Moscow Reports Find of 
Beethoven Sketches 


ARIS, March 30.—A_ book of 

sketches by Beethoven has 
been discovered at the Con- 
servatory in Moscow, according to 
reports from Russia published in 
Le Ménestrel. The book dates 
from the year 1825. The sketches 
have been deciphered as pre- 
liminary ones for the Quartets in 
A Minor and B Flat Major. It is 
intended to publish a photographic 
reproduction of the pages. 


ST. LOUIS PLAYERS — 
IN “POP” CONCERTS 


College Glee Club Assists— 
New York Quartet and 
Elly Ney Heard 


By Susan L. Cost 

St. Louis, April 2.—The fate of the 
St. Louis Symphony is still undecided, 
owing to the incompletion of financial 
arrangements for next season. Mean- 
while, the Symphony, under its acting 
conductor, Frederick Fischer, has been 
presenting a series of interesting con- 
certs in the high schools of the city. 
Besides giving inspiring programs, the 
orchestra made demonstrations of mu- 
sical instruments to the children. In 
some cases, the school choruses have 
sung a group of songs. At the concert, 
held on a recent Thursday evening in 
the University City High School, Max 
Steindel, ’cellist, was soloist in a brilliant 
performance of Popper’s “Hungarian” 
Fantasy. 

The Symphony, with Mr. Fischer con- 
ducting, gave a “pop” concert on a 
recent Sunday afternoon at the Wash- 
ington University Field House, with the 
University Glee Club assisting. The 
chorus, under the direction of William 
A. Parson, sang with precision works of 
Friml and Williams. The orchestra. in 
fine fettle. played the overture to “The 
Bat” by Johann Strauss, excerpts from 
“The Bohemian Girl,” “The Merry 
Widow” and “The Chocolate Soldier,” a 
group of three Victor Herbert works, 
and a March by Sousa. The orchestra 
post-season engagements were scheduled 
to end with the next “pov” concert on 
the following Sundav afternoon. 

The New York String Quartet gave a 
concert at Sheldon Memorial Auditorium, 
an event sponsored by the St. Louis 
Chamber Music Society. This was the 
second in the series of concerts given 
this season. The players, Messrs. Cadek, 
Siskovsky, Schvab and Vaska, gave a 
nerformance of rare skill and balance. 
Music by Haydn, Beethoven, Dvorak, 
Goossens. Albeniz and Bizet was given. 
The Society has Elizabeth Cueny as 
secretary-manager. 

Elly Ney gave a piano recital on 
April 1 in the small auditorium of the 
Sheldon Memorial, under the auspices of 
the Piano Teachers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. There were moments of delight- 
ful intimacy in her playing of music bv 
Beethoven, Prokofieff, Pick-Mangiagalli, 
Debussy and Chopin. 

William MacGregor, pianist, gave a 
recital at Sheldon Memorial Auditorium. 
A native St. Louisan, he studied here 
with Leo C. Miller, afterwards in Europe 
with Philipp and Boulanger and then 
did work with Rudolph Ganz. His 
interpretations show breadth of vision 
and his execution displays a delightful 
technic. He played Bach-Busoni, Liszt, 
Chopin, Debussy, Albeniz, Ganz and 
other works. 

The Morning Choral Club repeated 
Rostand’s comedy. “The Weeping Pierrot 
and the Laughing Pierrot.” with a mu- 
sical accompaniment, at the Wednesday 
Club. The principals were Mrs. Kath- 
erine Gowan as Columbine, Mrs. H. M. 
E. Pasmezogh as Laughing Pierrot. and 
Mrs. Charles E. Blankenship as Weep- 
ing Pierrot. The verformance was given 
for the benefit of the Club scholarship 
fund. 


Wisconsin Cancels State Tests 


MILWAUKEE, April 2.—The State high 
school musical contest in vocal, instru- 
mental and ensemble numbers, spon- 
sored by the University of Wisconsin, 
which has created much interest 
throughout the State, has been dropped 
on the recommendation of the high 
school principals of the State. They 
adopted a resolution advocating such 
action. Only the State band contest will 
be continued. C. ©. &. 














WASHINGTON EVENTS 
BRING STAR GUESTS 


List Is Headed by Players 
Under Stokowski with 


Rachmaninoff 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


WASHINGTON, April 2.—The largest 
audience which has assembled for a con- 
cert of the Symphony Society heard the 
program given by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in the Washington Auditorium 
on the afternoon of March 29. This 
event was the last in the Society’s series 
for the season, and was given under the 
local management of T. Arthur Smith. 

Leopold Stokowski conducted, and 
Sergei Rachmaninoff appeared as piano 
soloist. A feature of the afternoon was 


Mr. Rachmaninoff’s playing of his new 
Fourth Concerto. Purely orchestral 
numbers were Beethoven’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, played without pause between the 
movements, and the “Egmont” Overture. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, gave 
his first recital in Washington in two 
years, at the National Theater on March 
31. Mr. Thomas’ full, round tone, and 
perfect diction were enjoyed in four 
songs by Eric-Sardo, new to Washington, 
with the composer at the piano; and in 
French, German and English numbers. 
One song, “The Vagabond” was by his 
accompanist, Francis de Bourguignon. 
The concert was under the management 
of Mr. Smith. 

The Rubinstein Club, a women’s cho- 
rus, gave its second concert of the sea- 
son in the New Willard Hotel on March 
29, when the guest soloist was Catherine 
Wade-Smith, violinist. The club sang, 
very effectively music by Beethoven, 
Franck, Lehmann, and _  Rubinstein- 
Gaines. Edith White sang the contralto 
solo in the “Seraphic Song.” Especially 
interesting was Karl Holer’s “Triumph 
of the Dance,” as he is a local composer. 
Miss Wade-Smith played Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto and other music with success. 
Claude Robeson was the conductor. Mrs. 
Howard Blandy substituted as accom- 
panist for Pauline Knoeller, who was 
ill. William Beller was at the piano 
for Miss Wade-Smith. 

The Rubinstein Club gave almost the 
same program at the Congressional 
Country Club on March 27, when the 
soloists were Mrs. White, and Mrs. La 
Hasch, colcratura soprano. Arsenio 
Ralon, violinist, played the obbligati. 


CENTENARY LISTS GIVEN 





Beethoven Lists Engross St. Louis Audi- 
ences and Artists 


Str. Louis, April 2.—Under the capable 
direction of Hugo Anschuetz, who has 


held the post of director for many years, 
the Liederkranz Club in the American 
Theater gave a Sunday night concert 
commemorating the centenary of Bee- 
thoven’s death. The mixed chorus, num- 
bering 110 and an orchestra of forty 
took part. The joint forces performed 
“Die Ehre Gottes in der Natur” and the 
“Choral Fantasy,” with Rudolph Reuter 
playing the piano part; a male a cap- 
pella chorus sang “Hymn to the Night,” 
and the women’s chorus gave an ar- 
rangement of the Minuet in G with 
string orchestra. Mr. Reuter made a 
pronounced impression in the “Wald- 
stein” Sonata. The program closed with 
“Meerestille und Gliickliche Fahrt” and 
“Huldingungschor” for mixed chorus and 
orchestra. 

The guests of honor at this concert 
were the German Ambassador to the 
United States, Baron von Maltzan, with 
the Baroness. Otto J. Gossran, presi- 
dent of the club, made an address of wel- 
come, to which the Baron responded. 

The Musicians’ Guild also held a meet- 
ing in honor of the Beethoven anniver- 
sary, at the Gatesworth Hotel. Dr. Otto 
Heller, dean of the graduate school of 
Washington University, spoke on the 
composer’s work. The musical program 
included the Beethoven Trio for violin, 
‘cello and piano, played by Ethel Knob- 
loch, Louise Evers and Deborah Carnov- 
sky, and the Quartet in C Minor, played 
by Edna Oberkircher, Tressie Krieger, 
Lina Anton and Agnes Gray. 

Susan L. Cost. 


All the material in Musica America {s 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 
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Josef Lhevinnie’s playing, it was found to be superlatively fine. The recital was a complete joy from beginning to end. 
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Manhattan Applauds Many Artistsin Concert Programs 





Gieseking, Zimbalist, Levitzki, 
Rachmaninoff and Werren- 
rath Give Recitals—Fifteen 
Prominent Musicians Take 
Part in Beethoven Society’s 
Memorial—S chola - Can- 
torum, New York Trio and 
Singers’ Club Heard in 
Events of Interest 


OR some reason or other, 
the concert season still 
continues to prosper, nu- 
merically at least, and 
stars of the first mag- 
nitude were heard in re- 

The Beethoven Association’s 

memorial concert in honor of the com- 
poser whose name it bears, listed some 

of the most prominent musicians of 
the time in a program curiously ar- 
ranged and which created much inter- 
est on the part of the crowded audi- 
ence which this organization’s appear- 
ance invariably brings forth. Several 
débutants showed unique promise, young 
Jack Ebel, a fourteen-year-old violinist, 


being outstanding among them. John 
McCormack, lately returned from his na- 
tive heath, delighted a large convocation 
in Carnegie Hall. 





citals. 


Walter Gieseking in Recital 


The greatness of Walter Gieseking in 
disclosing without personal intrusion the 
greatness of others afforded another 
feast of the soul for musicians and un- 
initiated worshippers of all that is beau- 
tiful alike when this most idealistic of 
pianists gave his second and last re- 
cital of the season, at a Carnegie Hall 
matinée on March 28. The concert year 
has brought nothing more memorable 
than these appearances of Mr. Giese- 
king, nor do researches of the memory 
farther back bring forth much that was 
fit to compare with them. An artist and 
a musician to his finger tips, Gieseking 
is unique in his music making. He is 
unique in his concentration, his knowl- 
edge of all styles, his effortless and true 
articulation, his sensitive appreciation. 
Were he so minded, Mr. Gieseking could 
be the mightiest of virtuosi, for his 
pianism per se is second to none. But 
nature—Heaven be praised!—made a 
poet of him, so that he must go through 
life quickening pulses with his glowing 
accounts of human experience. 

Monday’s program began with the best 
known of Bach’s Partitas, the first, in B 
Flat, played with such happiness, such 
purity, such noble simplicity as to give 
precious joy. The Gigue of this suite is 
recalled with particular affection as a bit 
of incomparable daintiness. 

Schumann’s “Kinderscenen” 
bussy’s “Children’s 


and De- 
Corner” were 


of excitement to which the work itself 
contributed very little. There were en- 
cores aplenty, among them the Schu- 
mann Arabeske, a Scarlatti sonata, and 
lots of Debussy, in whose creations Mr. 
Gieseking is unsurpassed—as, in fact, 
he is in almost anybody’s. W. S. 


Zimbalist Bids “Au Revoir” 


What was announced as the last New 
York appearance for two years by Ef- 
rem Zimbalist was given before a large 
audience in Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 28. The violinist has a 
style so sensitive and so individual that 
to hear him play is an experience slightly 
different from that of the usual run of 
violin recitals. He began last week with 
the Sonata in D Minor, Op. 108, of 
Brahms, in which he had Emanuel Bay 
as a co-artist of distinction. Mr. Zim- 
balist’s performance of this popular So- 
nata was a reticent one, finely molded 
and with a tone quality that did not 
lack warmth, for all its rather chaste 
sobriety. Technically, his mastery, fa- 
miliar from the past, was finely dis- 
played—his skill having that unobtru- 
sive quality which spells notable art. 

The violinist suecumbed.to the tempta- 
tion of appearing solo in a Reger Sonata 
in A Major for violin alone. There is 
something to be said, of course, for the 
unique opportunity such a work presents 
of displaying many varieties of tone-color 
and dynamic effect, and of showing forth 
undiluted the peculiar timbre of the 
violin. But the Reger work—though less 
lengthy than some of the greater Bach 
numbers of this type which are often 
given—has little of the soaring melodic 
appeal and sensuous charm which one 
demands from the violin. Its contrapun- 
tal preoccupations and eccentricities of 
rhythm are schoolman’s products, de- 
spite its graceful moments and a meas- 
ure of beauty in its Adagio. 

The final group was made up of short 
numbers, including Saint-Saéns’ lan- 
guorous ‘“‘Havanaise,’” Mr. Zimbalist’s 
own “Improvisation on a Japanese Tune” 

which rather oddly mates a whole-tone 
accompaniment to the square-cut Orien- 
tal themes and development; a _ whirl- 
wind Impromptu by Tor Aulin, which 
was repeated; Auer’s arrangement of 
the Tchaikovsky Andante Cantabile— 
exquisitely played—and the “Jota Na- 
varra” of Sarasate. A number of en- 
cores were given at the close, with the 
most eager members of the audience 
crowding down to the platform. 

R. M. K. 


Kreisler Benefit 


The Metropolitan Opera House was 
the scene Sunday afternoon, March 28, 
of a concert given in aid of the endow- 
ment fund of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer. Mrs. Kreisler’s 
idea, Fritz Kreisler’s execution, and the 
generous response of a _ sympathetic 
audience made possible the adding of 
$26,000 to the fund of the Society, whose 
object is the dissemination of knowledg« 
about cancer. To this worthy cause Mr. 
Kreisler gave the best of his art, play- 
ing Bruch’s G Minor Concerto, a group 
of short pieces and ending with Beet- 
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the composer’s death by presenting a 
program of his compositions on the eve- 
ning of March 28, in the Town Hall. 
Harold Bauer, president of the organi- 
zation, invited fifteen musicians to assist 
him on the commemorative occasion, and 
the list of executants resembled a page 
from Who's Who. 

Mr. Bauer and Walter Damrosch 
opened the proceedings, playing the for- 
mer’s transcription for two pianos of 
Beethoven’s own arrangement of the 
“Grosse Fuge” for piano, four-hands. 
Expertly edited as this transcription is, 
and skillfully as it was played, it served 
to show that some works cannot be modi- 
fied without losing their essential char- 
acteristics. 

Following this pianistic tour de 
George Meader sang “Adelaide” with 
lyric fluency, accompanied by Ernest 
Hutcheson. The violin “Romance” in G, 
Op. 40, was performed ably by Paul 
Kochanski, with Mr. Damrosch at the 
piano. Povla Frijsh, accompanied by 
James Friskin, contributed four of Bee- 
thoven’s songs: “Die Ehre Gottes,” 
“Mailied,” “Vom Tode” and “Mit einem 
gemalten Band.” Carl Flesch read the 
violin “Romance” in F, Op. 50, with Mr. 
Bauer accompanying. 

The program closed with the seldom- 
heard Opus 120—the thirty-three varia- 
tions for piano on a waltz theme by 
Anton Diabelli—and the manner of pres- 


force, 


entation was unusual. This work was 
played in a kind of relay race with 
eleven pianists alternating at four 
pianos. The entrants, in alphabetical 


order, were Mr. Bauer, James Friskin. 


Wilhelm Furtwingler, Rudolph Ganz, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Joseph Lhevinne, 
Yolanda Méré, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 


Harold Randolph, Ernest Schelling and 
Sigismond Stojowski. 

Subjected to so many different styles 
in pianism, the music inevitably assumed 
a curiously mottled appearance. The 
confusion was worse confounded toward 
the close by the fact that Mr. Hutche- 


son had transcribed the thirty-second 
variation for three pianos and _ the 


thirty-third for two. Despite these dis- 
advantages, it was patent that Beetho- 
ven wrote some of his finest piano music 
on a paltry theme, which he contemp- 
tuously called “ein Schusterfleck”—‘‘a 
cobbler’s patch.” R. C. B. B. 


Hassell-Pavloff Recital 


A joint recital made up of equal parts 
of pianistic and vocal entertainment was 
given Monday evening, March 28, in 
Aeolian Hall by Irwin Hassell and Jo- 
seph Pavloff. In numbers by Debussy, 
Chopin, Albeniz, Moszowski and Liszt, 
Mr. Hassell displayed an ample technic 
clouded only here and there by over 
pedaling, a good sense of values and in- 
terpretations which, if rarely compell- 
ing, were sensitive, intelligent and thor- 
oughly in accord with the accepted 
standards. 

Mr. Pavloff sang an aria from Diaz’ 


“Benvenuto Cellini,” and songs that 
ranged from Wagner’s “Triume”™” and 
Tedesco’s “L’Infinito” to Homer Bart- 


lett’s “In Flanders Fields.” His per- 
formance, though limited by fautty tone 
production, was in many ways commend- 
able. The quality of his voice is pleas- 
ing and he has a natural and undeniable 
flair for colorful interpretations. His 
efforts and those of his colleague were 
cordially received by a large audience. 


St. Cecilia Club 


A concert of a high order of excellence 
was given by the Saint Cecilia Club, 
Victor Harris, conductor, in the ballroom 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, on the evening 
of Tuesday, March 29. At this, the sec- 
ond concert of its twenty-first season, 
the Club was assisted by Emilio de Gor- 
gorza, baritone, Helen Winslow and Al- 
fred Boyce, accompanists, and an or- 
chestra from the New York Philhar- 
monic Society, Scipione Guidi, concert- 
master. “Invocation to St. -Cecilia,” com- 
posed for the Club in 1914, by Victor 
Harris, was the opening number on the 
program, followed by three parts of the 
“Peer Gynt” Suite by Grieg. Mr. Gor- 
gorza then sang a group of Spanish 
folk-songs by de Falla and several en- 
core numbers, among them “La Paloma.” 
His resonant voice and precise enuncia- 
tion of rapid passages were impressive 
features of a finished performance. 
Wagner's “Traiime,” two-part songs by 
Van Der Stucken, and the Cacucha and 
Finale from Gilbert and _ Sullivan’s 
“Gondoliers,” which was repeated by 
popular demand, made up the first part 
of the evening’s program. Deems Tay- 
lor’s “The Highwayman,” a cantata for 
baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra, 
with words by Alfred Noyes, was signifi- 
eant for its high emotional content and 
its pleasing rhythmic effects. Cecil For- 
syth’s “To America” was the concluding 
number. 

As conductor of the Club, Mr. Harris 
is to be congratulated upon the results 
of his training as evidenced by the ac- 
cord in feeling and symmetrical effects 
achieved by the chorus. An interested 
audience was generous in the expression 
of its approval. 


Lillian Magnuson’s Début 


Lillian Magnuson, pianist, gave a 
recital, her first in New York, in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of March 29. Miss 
Magnuson began with Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue and was later heard 
in Scarlatti’s A Major Sonata, a group 
of short Brahms pieces, Chopin’s B 
Minor Sonata and pieces by Wladigeroff, 
Sapellnikoff, Holst and Dohnanyi. 

Miss Magnuson is well endowed tech- 
nically and her intentions are of the 
best. In pieces not requiring great vol- 
ume of tone or great emotional depth, 
her playing had much charm. When vol- 
ume was required the result was hardly 
commensurate with the effort expended. 
Her Brahms was carefully thought out 
and parts of the Chopin Sonata were 
well played and had musicianly under- 
standing. Sapellnikoff’s “Dance of the 
Elves” was also excellent. Dohnanyi’s 
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Miss Meisle Cuntralto, De- | 
| lights Those Who Brave | 1 
Storm For Concert. : 


By MAMIE HEGWOOD 
A real artist, one worthy of the 
superlative degree press reports 
that have been given her visited / 
Winston-Salem Tuesday night. ' 
Katherine Meisle prima donna con- 
tralfo, appeared st the Richard J 
eynolds Auditorium and rendered 
®ne of the most varied and ar. } 
tistic programs of the year, ; 
Miss Melsie has a remarkabh 
Stage perscnality. In response t 
the spirited ‘applause given her b: 
those who braved the snow storm, 
she responded graciously with a 
smile that at once created a de- 
lightful atmosphere as she seemed 
to say, “I am glad to be here, make 
yourselves comfortable and we 
will enjoy an evening together.” 
There is nothing stiff or aloof 
about her, but she possesses that ' 
rare poise that makes it eAsy for ' 
her audience to relax and listen. } 
The artist has a remarkable 
voice. Her low notés are deep, 
rich “ and mellow. As she sing: 
~*tes that are well up 
her veice re- 
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PROGRESS SEEN IN PITTSBURGH MEETING 





Ninth Convention Held by 
State Club Attracts 
Many Delegates 


By W. F. Benswanger 

PITTSBURGH, April 2.—The ninth 
annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Music Clubs took place 
in this city recently. About 150 dele- 
gates were in the city. The convention 
opened in Carnegie Music Hall on March 
14. Mrs. F. F. Rohrer, president of the 
Tuesday Musical Club, the hostess club 
of the convention, recalled that the Tues- 
day Musical Club was thirty-seven years 
old. She told of its marked advance since 
affiliating with the State Federation nine 
years ago. During that period it has 
organized thirteen junior music clubs, a 
composers’ group being among its mem- 
bers. It has about doubled its member- 
ship and reached a flourishing state in 
its finances. Mrs. W. C. Diercks, State 
president, also spoke. 

The program included organ numbers 
by Dr. Charles Heinroth, and singing of 
a chorus of 300 school children led by 
Dr. Will Earhart. Addresses by Dr. 
Earhart and Dr. Charles N. Boyd were 
devoted to music in the schools, and plans 
for the “singing” Biennial. Three songs 
were sung by Virginia Kendrick, 
contralto, national interstate student 
contest winner, a Pittsburgh girl. She 
was accompanied by Helen Reed Her- 
man. 

On March 15 reports of officers and 
heads of departments occupied the morn- 
ing session. Mrs. W. C. Diercks pre- 
sided. Following luncheon, a study class 
in music appreciation was conducted by 
Dr. Boyd, with illustrations by Anna 
Laura Cree, soprano; Flora Steiner 
Ringstadt, pianists, and Martha Myers 
Murdoch, accompanist. 

A special recital by the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club followed, in Memorial Hall. 
Participants included: Henrietta Meyer 
Bodycombe, Maria Clark Bollinger, 
Emma Albert Dean, Marian Duell Mc- 


Dade, Rose Meitlein Litt, Marilla Koh- 
ary, Rose Leader Chislett, and Athelia 
Averman Vogel. A choral group was 
given with incidental solos by Mrs. Jen- 
nings and Miss Dittmar, with Dr. Boyd 
directing and Elsie Breese Mitchell ac- 
companying. 

Mrs. James Stephen Martin and Mrs. 
W. C. Diercks entertained at separate 
dinners, followed by receptions and teas. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented 
Catherine Wade-Smith, violinist, and 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, in recital, in 
Carnegie Music Hall. It was a first ap- 
pearance here for Miss Smith, who was 
a recent national prize winner. Both 
artists pleased. Earl Mitchell played the 
accompaniments. 


Committee Chairmen 


Chairmen of committees under the di- 
rection of the general chairman, Mrs. 
F. F. Rohrer, president of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, included: Mmes. John 
Darr, H. Talbot-Peterson, Will Earhart, 
Thomas K. Cree, Edward B. Lee, Charles 
Heinroth, Louis Husemen, A. B. Siviter, 
T. C. Donovan, Joseph W. Marsh, James 
H. Greene, Francis D. Glover. 

Mrs. H. Talbot-Peterson was regis- 
trar, and the Hotel Schenley was con- 
vention headquarters. Among the state 
officers and chairmen of departments 
who were here were: Mrs. H. H. Have- 
ner of State College; Mrs. C. H. Jaxthei- 
mer, Sharon; Mrs. Mark D. Ring, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. Samuel L. Bolton, Norris- 
town; Mrs. R. E. Good, Patton; Mrs. 
Anthony Goldsmith; Wynnwood; Julia 
Williams, national chairman of junior 
clubs; Mrs. Benjamin F. Maschal, Phil- 
adelphia, member of the national board; 
Mrs. R. V. Turner, Sharon; Ida K. 
Bauer, state treasurer; Mrs. Joseph D. 
Mitchell, Lewistown; Mrs. C. N. McHose, 
Lancaster; Mrs. Frank J. Luckenbach, 
state auditor, and Mrs. Harvey Mackey, 
Philadelphia. 

Other distinguished guests were: Mrs. 
Samuel Cooper, president of the Mati- 
née Music Club of Philadelphia; Mil- 
dred Eyer, president of the Mozart Club, 
Wilkes-Barre; Anne Lauder, president 
of the Schubert Club, Oil City; Mrs. C 
A. Snyder, president of the Patton Mu- 
sic Club; Louisa Smith, president of the 
Brooklyn Music Club, Brooklyn, Pa. 





MEMPHIS CLUB HAS 


Giannini and Maier Among 
Concert Givers of 
Distinction 
By Babette M. Becker 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 2.—The Bee- 
thoven Club gave a memorial program 


drawn entirely from the works of Bee- 
thoven on March 20. The ball-room of 


the Peabody Hotel was crowded. ‘The 
program was arranged by Patrick 
O’Sullivan and Joseph Henkel. Partici- 


pating were Olga King, Nino Ravarino, 
E. Moskowitz, F. Faehrman, A. T. 
Moore, Herbert Summerfield, Mrs. F. 
Faehrmann, J. G. Gerbig, Mr. Henkel, 
Mr. O’Sullivan and George Van Gerbig. 

Dusolina Giannini was much ap- 
plauded when she appeared on March 21 
at the final concert on the course spon- 
sored by the Beethoven Club. On the 
program were numbers by Handel, 
Mozart, Donaudy, Beethoven, Gretchani- 
noff, Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, Gou- 
nod, A. Walter Kramer, Harvey Gaul, 
La Forge and Homer. Molly Bernstein 
was the accompanist. 

Guy Maier presented a unique piano 
program to an enthusiastic audience in 
Goodwyn Institute recently. Instead of 
playing the numbers in an _ orthodox 
fashion, Mr. Maier wove a story into 
which the numbers fitted. Compositions 
were by McDowell, Lane, Weber, Men- 
delssohn-Liszt, Schubert, Gliére, Car- 
penter, Schumann and Chopin. Mr. 
Maier appeared in the series of piano 
recitals sponsored by the Beethoven 
Club. Mrs. J. F. Hill is president. 

The Vanderbilt University Club gave 
a performance in the auditorium of the 
Nineteenth Century Club on March 19 
under the local direction of Mrs. Leone 
Meyer. Following the “Hymn to Van- 
derbilt” by Ashford, dedicated to the 
club, there were numbers by Rogers, 
Huhn, Adams, Bullard, Speaks, and 
Buck. Soloists included Coleman Hen- 
dricks, Wesley Barton, Lucian Kaercher, 
Eugene Bugg. 

Adolph Steuterman gave the third of 
a series of organ recitals in Calvary 


LIST BY BEETHOVEN 


Church on March 20. The program in- 
cluded compositions by Wagner, Saint- 
Saéns, Boéllman, Bach, Bairstow, Schu- 
bert, Sibelius, Meyerbeer and Yon. Flor- 
ence Neil McRee sang “With Verdure 
Clad” from “The Creation.” 


Cresson Has Beethoven Observance 

CRESSON, Pa., April 2.—The Bee- 
thoven centenary was celebrated at the 
Mount Aloysius Academy by musicales 
each evening from March 21 to 25. Par- 
ticipants announced were Helen Krum- 
bine, vocal teacher; Elsie Stamm, A. L 
Nelson, G. R. Frantz. Students taking 
part were the Misses Boucher, Halleran, 
Love, Jurchak, Callahan, Heinrich, 
Amendola, Murray, Smith, Kettl, Breth, 
Ragley, Farabaugh, Cimino, Crivella, 
Bigley, Turgeon, Schneider, Vlair, La 
Porte, Brown and Davis. Papers were 
read by Helen McHugh and Nora Sulli- 
van. The program was not exclusively 
Beethoven, but his music was prominent 
on the lists. 


Knoxville Club Sponsors Beethoven List 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., April 2.—The 
Tuesday Musical Club, under the direc- 
tion of Hans Schroeder, gave a Bee- 
thoven centennial concert in the First 
Christian Church. A mixed chorus of 
eighty and a children’s chorus of 100 
sang the cantata—“The Praise of 
Music”—with Mrs. Otto Roehl, Maud 
Bryant, Neil Godwin and Walter Pernett 
as soloists. Mrs. L. Jourolmon read an 
address. Others contributing to the pro- 
gram were Ella Fanz, Bess McBerry 
Joe Long and E. T. Gilmer. 


How Lancaster Marked Beethoven Cen- 
tenary 

LANCASTER, Pa., April 2.—The Wolf 
Institute of Music celebrated the anni- 
versary of Beethoven with a recital of 
piano music by him. Players were M. 
Kathyrn Longenecker, Dorothy M. 
Heise, Evelyn M. Ruth, Ruth A. John- 
son, Helen M. Eshelman, Theodore R. 
Sprecher, Dorothy E. Garber, Florence 
M. Hall, Martha D. Kiehl, Elizabeth M 
Murphy and Ruth A. Reddig. 













SUMMER | 
MASTER SCHOOL | 





FACULTY 


June 27 to August 6 (Six Weeks) 


(Arranged Alphabetically) 


MAURICE ARONSON 
VIOLA COLE-AUDET 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 
GORDON CAMPBELL 
JULIA LOIS CARUTHERS 
EDWARD COLLINS 
HARRY DETWEILER 
GUSTAV DUNKELBERGER 
PERCY GRAINGER 
DAVID GUION 
MAX KRAMM 
LILLIAN POWERS 
ALEXANDER RAAB 
C. GORDON WEDERTZ 


and Regular Faculty of More Than 125 Artists. 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Amato, Prof. Auer, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Courboin, Mr. Demorest, Mr. Grainger, 
Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Parks, Mr. Raab, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Witherspoon 
have each consented to award Free Scholarships, of two private lessons weekly, each, 
to the students who, after an open competitive examination are found to possess 
the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application blank on request. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor 
of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory are conferred by 
authority of the State of Illinois, at the end of each summer session, upon professionals 
who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in 
Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in college 
building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 





























































COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
FALL SEASON OPENS SEPT. 12 
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GIL 
Valeriano 


SPANISH TENOR, SANG WITH 
GRACE AND CHARM A GROUP OF 
FIVE SONGS OF HIS COUNTRY, 
WITH THAT UNUSUALLY INTRIG- 
UING STYLE, THAT EXOTIC 
LANGUISHING MANNER OF THE 
SPANISH YOUTH, MAKING EACH 
A LYRIC GEM. 

Chicago Daily News, March 4, 1927 


GIL 
Valeriano 


PRESENTED A TYPE OF SONG AND 
A MANNER OF SINGING IT WHICH 
WERE EQUALLY FASCINATING. 
FOR THE SPANISH COLORATURA 
IS THE MOST SUBTLE AND SURELY 
THE MOST EVOCATIVE IN THE 
WORLD. IT IS A MASCULINE TYPE 
OF ADORNMENT; FEW MEN 
KNOWN TO AMERICA WILL AT- 
TEMPT TO ENCOUNTER ITS PER- 
PLEXITIES IN PUBLIC. 


Chicago Journal, March 4, 1927 














One of the few unmis- 
takably successful first 
Boston recitals of the 
season. 


Boston Globe 


One of the most suc- 
cessful debuts of the 
season. 

Boston American 


Carried away his audi- 
ence. 
Boston Transcript 


Stirred his hearers to 
unusual enthusiasm. 


Boston Herald 


Gil Valeriano charms 
audience. 

Cedar Rapids 

Republican 


Wins great reception 
here. Valeriano  ac- 


corded unusual _ ap- 
plause. 


Cedar Rapids 
Evening Gazette 




















GIL 
Valeriano 


IS A SINGER WITH UNUSUAL 
VOCAL CONTROL. IN SOME OF 
THE SPANISH SONGS HE DID VIR- 
TUOSO STUNTS WITH THE EASE 
AND GRACE OF A COLORATURA 
SOPRANO. HE COULD MAKE A 
FINE DIMINUENDO IN THE UPPER 


VOICE FROM FORTE DOWN TO 
PIANISSIMO; WHICH IS ONE OF 


THE TESTS OF A SINGER’S CON. 
TROL. HE HAD IT AND COULD DO 
IT EVERY TIME. 

Chicago Post, March 4, 1927 








GIL 
Valeriano 


PROVED HIMSELF A DELIGHTFUL 
INTERPRETER. HIS VOICE IS OF 
ATTRACTIVE QUALITY, BEAUTI- 
FULLY CONTROLLED AND ASTON. 
ISHINGLY FACILE AND EXPRES- 
SIVE. THE SPANISH SONGS WERE 
CHARMING, GRACEFUL AND MADE 
MARVELOUS DISPLAY OF THE 


VOICE. 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 


March 4, 1927 


GIL 
Valeriano 


EMPLOYS, WITH LIKE CHARM AND 
FACILITY, SCHIPA’S PLAY OF 
FORTE-PIANISSIMO — THE TAPER- 
ING OF TONE TO DIMINUENDO OF 
GOSSAMER LIGHTNESS—AND HE 
HAS SCHIPA’S SUAVITY OF TIMBRE 
AND HIS UNASSUMING, SYMPA- 
THETIC PLATFORM MANNER. ! 
WAS GREATLY TAKEN BY HIS 
SINGING, AND FIRST AQUAIN. 
TANCE SO PLEASURABLE THAT I 
SINCERELY WOULD WISH TO HEAR 
HIM AGAIN. 

Chicago American, March 4, 1927 
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BROOKLYN TO HAVE 
LONGER OPERA LIST 


Metropolitan Will Add _ to 
Number of Works 


Next Season 
By Arthur F. Allie 

BROOKLYN, April 3.—The Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company has concluded its 
series for the season, and promises an 
additional performance for next year, 
bringing the list up to twelve produc- 
tions. “Turandot” and “The King’s 
Henchman” will be included in the rep- 
ertoire. 

“The Tales of Hoffmann” was the 
final opera this year. Marion Talley, 
Mary Lewis, Thalia Sabanieeva, Merle 
Alcock, and Messrs. Chamlee, De Luca, 
Ludikar, Rothier, Tedesco. Ananian, 
Altglass, D’Angelo, Picco, Wolfe, Gus- 
tafson and Cehanovsky were in the cast. 
Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 

The last of the New York Symphony 
series was given in the Academy of Mu- 
sic on March 26. John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, was the the soloist, singing 





songs by Massenet and Wagner. The 
orchestra, under René Pollain, played 


the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, and 
works by Tallis, Vaughan Williams, and 
Albeniz. 
The 
chestra 


New York Philharmonic Or- 
concluded its series in the 
Academy on March 27, when Ernest 
Schelling played his “Suite Fantas- 
tique.” Wilhelm Furtwiangler conduct- 
ed Franck’s Symphony and Strauss’ 
“Don Juan.’ , 
A capacity audience awarded Serge 
Rachmaninoff cordial reception at his 
piano recital in the Academy on March 


24. The program included Schubert 
numbers, and pieces by Brahms and 
Chopin. 

A Bach program was given in the 
Academy on March 29 by Winifred 
Young Cornish, pianist; George Bar- 


rere, flautist; Saul Sharrow, violinist, 

and members of the Little Symphony. 
Harold Samuel played Bach music on 

the piano in the Academy on March 31. 


AMATO IS STAR OF BROOKLYN “GIOCONDA”’ 


Former Metropolitan Baritone 
Returns to Opera Stage— 
Paganueci Conducts 


Singing in opera in America for the 
first time in five years, Pasquale Amato, 
for more than a decade a reigning 
baritone of the Metropolitan, stirred an 
audience in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music to unusual outbursts of applause 
the evening of March 29, when he was 
the star of a specially arranged per- 
formance of “Gioconda.” Sharing in the 
applause was the conductor, Antonio 
Paganucci, who made highly creditable 
use of the resources at his command. 
Aside from Amato, the cast was one of 
a general level of competence, with sing- 
ers not of stellar magnitude but capable 
of projecting Ponchielli’s airs and con- 
certed numbers tunefully. 

Many admirers of the famous bari- 


tone in his Metropolitan years were in 
the audience and rejoiced to hear again 
the noble fulness and powerful reso- 
nance of the voice. It filled the audito- 
rium with its old-time sonority, and 
needless to state, the robustness of 


Amato’s singing was matched by the 
vigor and directness of his acting. 
Barnaba, the réle in which he re-ap- 


peared, was always a highly successful 
one for him. In appearance, he seemed 
unchanged since his last assumption of 
the part, when Caruso sang Enzo. 

At Tuesday night’s performance, the 
tenor was Fortunato De Angelis, and 
the soprano who sang Gioconda, Agnes 


Robinson. The cast also included Dor- 
othea Pilzer as Laura, Nino Ruisi as 
Alvise, Elisa Pachinger as La Cieca, 


Antonio Frascona as Zuane, and Fausto 
Bozza as Un Cantore. Enthusiasm ran 
particularly high after the second and 
third acts. Amato seemed as pleased as 
a boy over the warmth of the reception 
given him. - 





BERKELEY CALENDAR 


Schipa Heads _ List—Clubs 
Give Programs of Wide 
Interest 
By A. F. See 


Berkevey, Cat., April 2.—The Berke- 
ley Musical Association presented Tito 
Schipa in a successful tenor recital in 
Harmon Gymnasium. Mr. Schipa and 
his co-artist, Jose Echaniz gave works 
by Mozart, Handel, Kreisler-Rachmani- 
noff, Liszt and other 

Among Beethoven programs was one 
in the Twentieth Century Club given by 
Antonio de Grassi, violinist; Willem 


composers. 


Dehe, ‘cellist, and Rosalind Borowsky, 
pianist 

At the Pen Women’s luncheon on a 
recent Saturday, Mrs. L. V. Sweezey 


gave a group of her new children’s “One 
Minute Songs.” With the composer at 
the piano, Mrs. Clarence Page and Mrs. 
Harold Johnson sang these charmingly. 


HOLDS MUCH CHARM 


A program of worth was presented 
at the Cordonices Club in North Berke- 


ley. Taking part were Ethel Wakefield 
Gabriel, Princess Sheila Nawadaha, 
Joseph Stipinovich, Mischa Lhevinne, 


Mrs. Harold Yost and Charles Gabriel. 
On their list were works of Debussy, 
Pergolesi, Lieurance, Nevin, Cadman, 
Chopin, Handel, Rubinstein, Liszt, and 
moderns. 

The Etude Club gave a “church con- 
cert,” open to the public, with Beatrice 
Sherwood, Mrs. G. Calfee, Mrs. C. F. 
Weiland and Mildred Johnson as soloists. 
They were assisted by the Ladies’ Trio, 
a quartet from the String Ensemble, and 
the club choral. The program was ably 


given. 
Another day was devoted to Irish 
works, the participants being Carrie 


Emerich, Sofia Neustadt, Mrs. A. Mur- 
dock, Mrs. H. Lee with the String Trio, 
Mrs. Milton Schutes, Mrs. A. Schnabel, 
Courtney Minty, and Mrs. Ralph Seeley. 


All the material in Musical 
copyrighted and may be 
when proper credit is given. 


AMERICA is 
reproduced only 








































WORKS BY MODERNS 
AGAIN BROUGHT OUT 


Philadelphia Society Gives 
Second Contemporary 


Coneert 
By W. R. Murphy 


PHILADELPHIA, April 2.—The Society 
for Contemporary Music, under the aus- 
pices of the Philadelphia Music League, 
gave its second program on March 25 in 
the foyer of the Academy of Music. 

The artists concerned gave amply 
from their rich resources of  tech- 
nic andttemperament. They were Mil- 
dred Faas, soprano; Clarence Bawden, 
George F. Boyle, Isadore Freed and El- 
lis Clark Hammann, pianists; William 
Kincaid, flutist; Willem Van Den Burg, 
cellist, and Henri Elkan, viola player. 
Karl Schneider was chairman of the 
Society, and Alexander Smallens, chair- 
man of the program committee, while 
the Philadelphia Music League was rep- 
resented by Clara Barnes Abbott, direc- 
tor, and Helen Pulaski Innes, associate 
director. 

Eugene Goossens’ Op. 7, “Impressions 
of a Holiday,” composed about ten years 
ago, gave recollections of such episodes 
and scenes as “The Fair,” the river, the 
hills, the village church and the water- 
wheel, the last two being especially ap- 
plauded. Ravel’s “Madagascar Moods,” 
a group of “chansons” for ’cello, flute, 
piano and soprano of extremely exigent 
intervals and barbaric impulse, illustrat- 
ing love, war and eventide, were finely 
in tonal accord with the mood and alien 
ethos. Mr. Hammann’s piano participa- 
tion and Miss Faas’s voicing were par- 
ticularly capable. 

Mr. Boyle played his own Piano Son- 
ata, substantial work composed in Bal- 
timore in 1915, hence untouched by re- 
cent faddishnesses, but authentically 
modern in touch. Mr. Freed’s Suite in 
A, composed in Germany in 1923, was 
splendidly played by the composer and 
Mr. Elkan, of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, proving a work of interesting the- 
matie values and adroit writing. 

Several songs by Malipiero and Piz- 
zetti were sung with abundance of tone, 
as called for, by Miss Faas. 
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HALL PACKED WITH 


66 r is certain that the 
century previded better 


and elegance of style, 


GREETED BY SOLD OUT HOUSE IN N. Y. 





literature of the eighteenth fore a 
music for the piano or instru noon.”” (New 
type than—-thus far—the twentieth It 


is equally certain that only a few pianists take advantage , ae —_ a . 

€ this fact The opening group of the program of Ossip AUDIENCE COMPLETELY FILLED HALL 
Gabriee tseh’s recital included compositions of Bach, the “Ossip Gabrilowitsch was heard in his first local piano 
father and the son, followed by a seldom played allegro recital of the season yesterday afternoon by an audience 
movement of Haydn. J. S. Bach was represented by the which completely filled the Town Hall.  Bee- 
Prelude fro: . glia tnite i ‘ ; A , .. 

— i. — .- Engli h Suite = A minor, and Carl thoven’s ‘‘Appassionata’’ sonata was the most considerable 
= Ip ‘manuel yy a Rondo Espressivo that is little known, number on the program, which further included works of 
. ad a delight! rl _ piece of music Not all pianists can J. 8. and Ph. E. Bach, Haydn, Chopin, Ravel and Debussy. 
— we omen music rhere are virtuosos as celebrated as All in all, Mr. Gabrilowitseh can hardly have played as 
tr. Gabrilowitseh who might envy him his clarity magnificently in this city.’’ (New York Telegram, Jan. 16, 


his singing tone, his 
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.GABRILOWITSCH 


WORLD FAMOUS PIANIST 


APPRECIATIVE AUDIENCE 
By Olin Downes in N. Y. Times, Jan. 10, 1927 


packed audience in Town 
























Hall yesterday after 


York Morning Telegraph, Jan. 10, 1927.) 


1927). 
exquisitely molded phrase. HALL FILLED TO LAST SEAT 
It weuld be hard te imagine more artistic 
perfermapees than those of his opening group. We “Town Hall, filled to the last seat, was the sight 
re net améne these who feel that creat writing for the that greeted the visitor to yesterday's piano matinee by 
ane cume te an end with the century of Haydn and Ossip Gabrilowitsch He is by way of being somewhat of 
Moegar neither is Mr. Gabrilowitseh: but there are many a Mengelberg himself, in so far as lasting excellence and 
> mterpret impressively music by ‘‘romanties’’ and popularity are concerned. The comparison is the more apt. 
oderns’” whe would be ill at ease with the composers because when Gabrilowitsch does not make his artistic 
«he opened yesterday’s program. These composers, in utterance engagingly at the keyboard, he elects to deliver 
small forms as well as large, represent one supreme sum it eloquently with the baton, at the head of the fine 
f am art. and their finished interpretation is almost Detroit Orchestra.’ New York American, Jan, 10, 1927. 
ar m itself Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s performance of three 
<heort eces by J. S. Bach, C. P. Bach and Haydn would HALL FILLED 
ve ft n neéelib it e6 i . g @ » i > 
_, ' ve Lible npression if nothing else had been “Ossip Gabrilowitsch played his piano recital yesterday 
' . . , afternoon before an audience that filled the Town 
In the Chepin group Mr. Gabrilowitsch was again the Hall. His program was old-fashioned in that it contained 
master of beautiful colors and the finest nu- only beautiful music Concert-going has become of late a 
amee. The nocturne bad the sensuous emotion and the perilous adventure, what with all the new music recitalists 
£ rons beauty of Chopin's twilight mood, and wholly imagine their audiences crave, and for once it was delight- 
- ped the sickliness and s« ntimentality from which the ful to feel secure about the qualities of the performer and 
ecturues often suffer Mr. Gabrilowitsch repeated the the music performed.’’——-New York World, Jan. 10, 1927. 
de and was persuaded to extend his program. Pianists 
me and go Mr. Gabrilowitsch makes no effort to sen ‘Ilis playing glittered through the Prelude from J. 8. 
*¥ ¥ A sationalize his playing. or to meet the musical fashion of Bach’s ‘‘English Suite’’ and became charmingly delicate 
‘ the moment His art is nobly objective; at the in C. P., . Bach's Rondo espressivo. An Allegro by 
., . same time it is wholly his own and one that puts the Ilavdn led to Beethoven's ‘‘Appassionata’’ sonata, and here 
= e terpreter at the right hand of the creative artist. The the pianist revealed his amplest powers in a reading at 
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Among The Singers 


Who Are Working Under The Guidance 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI FRIEDA HEMPEL 


Hope Hampton—Star of “The Proud M 
- =. Opera Co- Princess’ @rcella Roese 
- ago Civic Yvonne D’Arle—Star of “‘Countess Jan, > Metro 
Lenska, Chic S Co Mariza” es pp Polit ” Opera C 
ugusta a P aritza . iS olf aCo 
— ea P Queenie Smith—Star of Judy So, % Mer, 
ess ce Ethel Louise Wright—Star of “‘Rose % ? Rung P lita, Op, 
- Marie’ % 
\\et> x 2 ta 
., MY ad Anne Yago, leading contralto of St. t, Me Co, 
M ao oO Louis Municipal Summer Opera O 2° Ss 04, 
> s 7) 
Ae ¥ Co., 1927 Me, % 
» -— Claire Madjette, prima donna of Atlanta 0 % Dey, 
, wae S Municipal Summer Opera Co., 2. "ee @ 
»” 3 1927 
Nod $ 
? a Chas. Carver, leading basso of “The t, 
om Vagabond King” wa 
ws Bartlett Simmons, tenor, “The Great %, 
, .» Yy 
| Temptations “Ss 


Emmie Niclas, leading Soubrette of ‘’The 
Student Prince”™’ 
Elmira Lane, Soubrette of ‘“The Desert 





WEAF Grand Opera Co. 
Frances Sebel, Soprano 


National Broadcasting Co. 


Devora Nadworney, Contralto 
Jessica Dragonette, Soprano 


Capitol Theatre Soloist 


Celia Turrill, Contralto 


Song” 
Patricia O’Connell, Soubrette of ““The 
Desert Song” 





Liebling pupils were also to be found this winter 
in: “Oh, Kay,” “Rio Rita,” “I Told You So,” 
“Deep River,’ “My Maryland,” “‘Gay Paree,”’ 
“The Lace Petticoat,” ““The Mikado,” “‘A Night 
in Spain,” etc. 
ALSO IN THE 

San Carlo, Philadelphia-Scala and N. Y. Civic 
Opera Companies 


AND IN THE 
Stanley-Fabian, Fox and Strand Theatres. 





Roxy Theatre Soloists 


Beatrice Belkin, Coloratura 
Celia Branz, Contralto 
Dorothy Miller, Soubrette 


Publix Tours 


Olive Hutchinson 
Anne Balthy — . 
Betty Lawrence { 


“The Twelve Liebling Singing Girls’’ began a five months’ Publix 


tour on April 2nd at the Paramount Theatre, New York. 


“The Liebling Octette’” is engaged for the Shubert “‘Circus 
Princess production. 


“The Liebling Sextette’’ began a tour at the Detroit Capitol Theatre 
on March 28th. 


RECENT STUDIO NEWS 


Beatrice Belkin engaged to sing ‘Nanette’ in National Federation Biennial performance 


of “’Falstaff,"’ April 21st, Chicago. 


Stella Norelli engaged to sing ““Lakme’™’ and “‘Faust,’ San Francisco Opera Co., May, 
1927, and engaged to sing “The Barber of Seville’’ and “Fra Diavolo,”’ Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera Co., 1927. 


ESTELLE LIEBLING STUDIO — 


145 West 55th St., N. Y. 














TELEPHONE: Circle 1787 
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Tufts College Chimes Heard in 
Beethoven Themes 


OSTON, April 2.—The chimes 

of Tufts College on March 26 
sounded the choral theme of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony at 5.15 
and 5.30 o’clock and the “Fate” 
motif from the Fifth Symphony 
at 5.45, in commemoration of the 
hour when the composer passed 
away a century ago. In the college 
chapel, between 5.30 and 5.45, the 
Tufts String Quartet played the 
slow movement of Beethoven’s 
Quartet in E Minor, Op. art zs 











BANGOR CELEBRATES 
WEEK OF BEETHOVEN 


Orchestra and Others Pay 
Respect in Memorial 
Programs 


BANGOR, ME., March 26.—Beethoven 
Week was.celebrated here in an impres- 
sive manner under the chairmanship of 
Adelbert Wells Sprague. 

On March 23, in the City Hall, the 


Bangor Symphony presented the first 
three movements of the “Eroica” Sym- 
phony. Also on the program, in accord- 
ance with a request of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which stresses good will 
among nations, were numbers by Mac- 
Dowell, Rameau-Mottl, Sibelius, Jarne- 
felt, and Doppler. 

On March 24 special Beethoven pro- 
grams were featured by the William R. 
Chapman Music Club (Junior Federated 
Club) of which Mary Hayes Hayford is 
director and the Music Study Club, Mary 
Frances Hopkins, president, which met 
at the home of Mrs. Wilbur E. Pierce. 
Soloists in the latter club included Mary 
F. Hopkins, Helena Tewksbury, Marion 
Hooper Simmons, Mrs. Hall C. Dearborn, 
Mrs. Roy S. Coffin, and June L. Bright. 

On March 19, at the studio of the 
Bangor Piano School, Abbie N. Garland 
presented pupils in a special centenary 
recital, those taking part being Marcia 
Adelman, Hester Bell, Christine Curran, 
Lawrence Blethen, Elizabeth Schiro, 
Roberta Rowell, Louise Seavey, Julia 
Schiro, Lillian Segal, Jack Bell, and 
Frederic Collins. She was assisted by 
Mrs. Marion Stanhope O’Berg and Mary 
Hayes Hayford, pianists, and A. Stanley 
Cayting of the Bangor Symphony, vio- 
linist. 

On March 20, the series of Lenten or- 
gan recitals given by C. Winfield Rich- 
mond at All Souls Church (Congrega- 
tional) was devoted to Beethoven. In 
the Universalist Church, a Beethoven 
program brought the Ladies’ Choral and 
Instrumental Society, under Adelbert W. 
Sprague. Also taking part were A. Stan- 
ley Cayting, James D. Maxwell, Ethel A. 
Duren, Dorothy Doe Hicks, Allan R. 
Haycock, and Dorothy Brown Dean. A 
string quartet was composed of Mrs. 
Dean, Gwendolyn Barnes Robinson, Ber- 
nice Mayberry Sawyer, and Gladys 
Helen Merrill. There was also a trio 
composed of Alton L. Robinson, James 
D. Maxwell, and Elizabeth Tuck. Mary 
Hayes Hayford and Teresa Tuck Thurs- 
ton accompanied. Wilbur S. Cochrane 
was conductor of the choral section. 





Beethoven Week in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 2.—The week of 
March 20 to 27 was celebrated as 
a Beethoven centennial. Miss Henke, 
president of the Civic Music League, was 
general chairman of the committee. T. 
P. Giddings, supervisor of music in the 
public schools of the city, arranged 
for memorial programs in the schools. 
Earle Killeen of the department of 
music at the University of Minnesota, 
arranged the programs to be given 
on the campus, and William Zingol pro- 
moted the broadcasting of programs. 
William MacPhail of the MacPhail 
School of Music, is booking artists for 
special programs. G. S., Ir. 


Marywood College Commemorates Bee- 
thoven Centenary 

SCRANTON, Pa., April 2.—The Saint 
Cecilia Music Club of Marywood College 
presented a Beethoven program in com- 
memoration of his anniversary. The 
participants were Helen Kubasko, Mary 
Brown, Marie Scanlon, and the Cecilian 
Glee Club. 


PROVIDENCE EVENTS 
HOLD FINE INTEREST 


Beethoven Program and Con- 
cert by Kreisler Are 
Outstanding 


By N. Bissell Pettis 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 2.—A notable 
concert was given in Sayles Memorial 
Hall, Brown University, on March 23 
in commemoration of the hundredth an- 
niversary of Beethoven’s death. The ar- 
tists were Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, 
pianist; Wassily Besekirsky, violinist, 
and Adele Durrant Kean, contralto. An 
audience that taxed the capacity of the 
big auditorium listened intently to an 
all-Beethoven program which included 
the Sonata, Op. 26, the “Kreutzer” Son- 
ata and “Adelaide.” 

Fritz Kreisler appeared at the last 
concert in the Steinert series, the date 
being March 20 and the place the Majes- 
tic Theater. Mr. Kreisler held a great 
audience spell-bound, as of old. Car) 
Lamson played his accompaniments. 

Under the auspices of the Chaminade 
Club, and featured at the annual artist 
night, Thurlow Lieurance, composer and 
pianist, and Edna Woolley Lieurance, 
soprano, appeared in Memorial Hall on 
March 16. The program was character- 
ized as “Dramatized Songs of the North 
American Indian.” The assisting artist 
was George B. Tack, flutist. Mr. Lieu- 
rance unfolded the story of the Ameri- 
ean Indian, and exhibited a large col- 
lection of primitive flutes. 

Under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Federation of Music Clubs, and 
through the instrumentality of Mrs. 
Caesar Misch, president of the Federa- 
tion, Herbert Witherspoon, president of 
the Chicago Musical College, recently 
gave a lecture in Memorial Hall on 
“Music as a Vital Factor in Education.” 
The lecture was supplemented by a cos- 
tume recital by Catherine De Vogel, 
with Miss Mol as accompanist. 

Edith Gyllenberg Waxberg, pianist, 
gave, recently at the Monday Morning 
Musical Club, an “intimate musicale.” 
She had the assistance of Amy Ward 
Durfee, contralto of Fall River and Bos- 
ton. 

Geneva Jefferds Chapman introduced 
her pupil, Marjorie Allison Atkinson, in 
a contralto song recital in Froebel Hall 
on a recent afternoon. Assisting were 
Hildegarde Berthold, ’cellist; Grace 
Gurney Reynolds and Gertrude Chase 
Joseffy, accompanists. 





DEDICATES NEW ORGAN 





Memorial in Providence is First of 


“Muses’ Hour” Series 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., April 2.—William 
H. P. Faunce, head of Brown Univer- 
sity, dedicated the memorial organ in the 
Gothic Chapel in the home of Mrs. Ed- 
gar John Lownes, president of the Cho- 
pin Club, on March 10. This instrument 
was installed in memory of Mrs. Lownes’ 
husband. 

Following Dr. Faunce’s’ address, 
Charles M. Courboin gave a recital, 
playing music by Bach, Gigout, Schu- 
mann and Saint-Saéns. The concert was 
entitled “The Muses’ Hour” and was the 
first of three subscription recitals 
planned by Mrs. Lownes for the benefit 
of the Edward MacDowell Foundation 
at Peterboro, N. H., and of the new 
studio of the Chopin Club. ' 

The chapel contains many objects of 
art, including specimens of fourteenth 
and fifteenth century French carving 
which Mrs. Lownes purchased from a 
cathedral at Rouen. A window was for- 
merly in the Altieri Palace in Rome and 
is more than 400 years. Tapestries are 
early Aubossom silk and wool textures 
are of the time of Louis XIII. Spanish 
wood carvings by Roldano and a parch- 
ment missal dated 1602 are other treas- 
ures. 

The afternoon recital was followed by 
an evening program by Mr. Courboin in 
Sayles Hall, Brown University, also in 
memory of Mr. Lownes. 

Cobina Wright, New York soprano, 
gave a recital in Mrs. Lownes’ Italian 
room March 17. This was the second 
‘Muses’ Hour.” Mme.. Wright sang with 
artistry songs by Bach, Mozart, Debussy, 
Ravel and other composers. Pierre 
Luboshutz accompanied. Her program 
was preceded by an organ recital given 
by Gene Ware. 

The last “Muses’ Hour” was given on 
March 24. The feature was a lecture 
on Wagner. N. BISSELL PETTIS. 
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A PERPETUAL QUEST 


HATEVER the period of musical history into 

which we dip, we find that composers have been 
perpetually seeking new methods of expression; 
every generation has seen the same dissatisfaction 
with the conventionalized forms and the .same at- 
tempt to devise novel effeats. Sometimes the com- 
poser turns deliberately to the past and revives 
forgotten procedures, modifying them in accord- 
ance with the technical knowledge of his day; some- 
times he “invents” harmonic or instrumental 
devices, only to discover later that he has been 
anticipated. The essential problems of art remain 
fundamentally the same in all centuries, and each 
step in “progress” is merely a re-working of fa- 
miliar factors. 

Many of the links between the present and the 
past are pointed out by Hugo Leichtentritt in the 
current number of Modern Music: “Almost all the 
innovations of radical modern art may be traced 
back to some former period,” he declares. “Thus, 
the primitive, medieval organum, with parallels of 
fifths and fourths, which were strictly forbidden 
by the rules of classical academic art, has been re- 
vived after nearly a thousand years. We find the 
fifths and fourths exploited by Schénberg and by the 
modern French and Russian composers. The motets 
of the French masters of the thirteenth century 
are strikingly reminiscent of the Schénbergian prac- 
tice. Fourths, fifths, seconds and sevenths were the 
intervals used for chords. Sixths and thirds 
seemed purposely avoided. There was, moreover, 





a fantastic polyphonic superposition of several 
parts differing entirely from each other in tempo, 
time, measure and key, quite similar to passages 
in Pierrot Lunaire. 


“How many musicians are aware that the chro- 
matic harmony of 1900 and later was known before 
about the year 1600? Schubert, Liszt, Chopin and 
Wagner are commonly credited with the discovery 
of this harmony, which had been foreign even to 
Beethoven. Historical research, however, has 
shown that the great Italian madrigalists, Marenzio, 
Gesualdo and Monteverde, anticipated Wagner by 
about two hundred and fifty years in the most sur- 
prising manner. Gesualdo and Monteverde went 
beyond Wagner; they are, in fact, the direct 
predecessors of Richard Strauss and the French im- 
pressionists. The harmonic progressions in De- 
bussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande are closely related to 
Monteverde’s practice in Orfeo, written three cen- 
turies ago. 


“A certain school of recently discovered Italian 
monodists—Saraceni, Benedetti, Belli and others— 
abound in ‘false’ cross-relations, such as F sharp 
in the bass sounding together with F natural in the 
soprano, which are the delight of our youngest 
generation of composers. These peculiar cross- 
relations are, however, even older; they are to be 
found in Armenian church music, and very ancient 
Arabian magams are similarly built on a scale 
which has B natural and E natural in the first half 
and B flat and E flat in the second half. 


“Quarter-tone music is a typical ultra-modern 
specialty. Yet a Roman priest, Don Nicola Vicen- 
tino, of the sixteenth century, spent the greater 
part of his life in speculations and experiments with 
‘enharmonic’ music. These have come down to our 
time and have revealed a quarter-tone music. He 
even constructed an arcicembalo, an exact counter- 
part of Alois Haba’s quarter-tone piano of 1925. 

“The so-called ‘linear counterpoint’ of Schénberg 
and his school has its striking parallel in the 
polyphony of the old Netherland masters like 
Ockeghem, Josquin de Prés and Obrecht. This 
fifteenth century music has a rhythmical and met- 
rical freedom, and independence of the single parts, 
which was impossible in later music, restrained by 
bar-lines. 

“Other characteristics of modern art may be 
found in music of past centuries, but these examples 
will suffice to show that music is a living organism, 
not developing according to the fancies of indi- 
viduals, but following an inherent law. While it 
is considered axiomatic that every art must offer 
us new products, it is not always recognized that 
new elements must be an actual growth, organic 
and necessary, not artificial, whimsical or eccentric. 
The revolutionary tendencies, the zeal for innova- 
tions so characteristic of our day, will prove 
creative only if the results are a natural consequence 
of the past.” 

Somewhat the same conclusion is reached by Dane 
Rudhyar, writing in the March issue of the Pro- 
Musica Quarterly, although he approaches the prob- 
lem in a more philosophical spirit. “If we want 
really to build a musical culture on real founda- 
tions,”” he says, “we must know the laws of build- 
ing, the laws of the materials we use, the laws of 
harmony, not in a text-book sense, but in a cosmic 
sense as it is revealed to us by Nature philosophical- 
ly considered. We must study, not European 
theories about music, but music in a permanent, 
changeless, universal sense. 


“In all ancient civilizations, those who took upon 
themselves the great and momentous responsibility 
of producing music for their race, knew the laws 
of music and sound, or at least as much of those 
laws as was possible to know. Go to India before 
the decadence, to old China, to Egypt, to Greece of 
the time of Pythagoras, and you will find that there 
music was built on knowledge, philosophical and 
even occult knowledge, of the nature and potency 
of sound. 


“The real educator of the future music must go 
to the source—to all the sources. The source of 
European civilization and music is the first step; 
but a larger step he must still take; for European 
races are parts and parcels of the great Aryan 
race, whose traditions and original wisdom have 
remained, preserved in the books of the Indian 
races, echoed in the books of the later Chinese and 
Egyptians. 

“Forms change and are purely relative and tem- 
porary values. But principles, numbers and pro- 
portions do not. They remain changeless, un- 
affected by human reaction: the law of sound is 
the musical absolute.” 
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Photo International Newsreel 


Opera Singers Rehearse a Song 


The international group of vocalizing folk in the ac- 
companying picture includes a quartet of Metropolitan 
Opera singers, hard at work on the song, “Dear Yes- 
terdays.” This number will be sung at the concert and 
dinner to be given for the benefit of the Actors 
Fund of America at the Hotel Biltmore on April 10, 
where the artists will be among the guests of honor. 
From left to right in the picture are: Martha Attwood, 
Antonio Scotti, Léon Rothier and Maria Miller, with 
Emma Frohman and Ted Barron. 


Grainger—A work by Percy Grainger has been heard 
lately in distant climes. “Molly on_the Shore” for 
string quartet was performed by the Thorvald Nielson 
Quartet in Copenhagen, where it proved so popular with 
the audience that its repetition was insisted upon. The 
Ofenpester Quartet has played this piece in Cologne, 
as well as other cities in Germany, with great success. 


Hutcheson—The resource of some persons seems to 
know no bounds. As concert pianist and composer, 
Ernest Hutcheson has long been known, but it is only 
recently that his versatility has extended to the re- 
maining alliterative C’s—Criticism and Conducting. 
His latest metamorphosis has been as conductor, when 
he directed at Carnegie Hall a string ensemble in the 
concert sponsored by the Music Week Association. 


Stratton-Dick—“From Out the Long Ago,” a song 
by Gretchen Dick, lyricist, and Anne Stratton, com- 
poser, was recently published. It has met with suf- 


-ficient success in a low and medium key to be brought 


out in a high key, and the latter version has just been 
released from the press. Miss Stratton and Miss Dick 
are both members of the arts club known as “The 
Woman Pays Club.” Both have a number of songs t« 
their credit, the former as a composer, the latter as a 
lyricist. 


Tokatyan—Marathons with time and space always 
gladden our hearts. Now we learn that Armand 
Tokatyan, tenor, recently accomplished a feat, singing 
four réles in six days at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
On a Monday night the young tenor was heard in 
“Gianni Schicchi,” on Tuesday as Hoffmann in “The 
Tales of Hoffmann,” on Thursday as Edgardo in 
“Lucia,” and on Saturday as Pinkerton in “Butterfly.” 
Mr. Tokatyan will sing the réle of Don Jose in “Car- 
men” at the Ann Arbor Festival in May, thus showing 
another facet of his lingual adaptability. 


D’Alvarez—After making recent studies of the new 
invention, “television,” Marguerite D’Alvarez says some 
interesting developments may be anticipated from it. 
“The electrical vibrations by which these pictures are 
transferred can also be switched into a telephone or 
microphone, so that one can actually hear a tele- 
vision picture,” says Mme. D’Alvarez. A London li- 
brettist recently sent her a poem describing the pos- 
sible amusing results of thus “hearing” one’s friends 
by means of their respective leit-motifs! 


Althouse—Paul Althouse, tenor, is the proud pos- 
sessor of an autographed photograph of the First Lady 
of the Land given to him by Mrs. Coolidge herself. He 
recently was invited to attend a reception and dance 
given at the White House for the members of the 
Cabinet and Congress. Following the official reception 
there was an orchestral program and dance in the 
east room. The next day the tenor was the soloist 
at a luncheon given in honor of Mrs. Coolidge at the 
New Willard Hotel by the Congressional Club of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Althouse sang a number of songs at this 
luncheon. 


Sink—Senator Charles A. Sink, better known as 
manager of the University School of Music at Ann 
Arbor and of the May Festival there, supplements his 
musical activities by engaging in public service. For 
the past ten years he has served in the Legislature of 
the State of Michigan, two terms as a member of the 
House and several terms in the Senate. At the present 
time his committee has under consideration a bill for 
the registration and licensing of music teachers. The 
bill was introduced by Senator Frank S. Cummings of 
Centreville. Representative musicians of the State, 
including the officers of the State Music Teachers’ 
Association, are reported to be supporting the measure. 
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' Doint and C ount erp ont 
By Cantus Firraus, Jr 


Our Cross Note Puzzle 





filled. Hard work? 








¥HE cross word puzzle is, we see, bestowed on all humanity. 
Where’er we go, by brook or dell, on subway or the yellow 
“L,” the puzzling people all around are sitting, with a gaze 
profound fixed on the squares that, empty yet, must still be 
You bet! 
to find a word that will mean “flowers,” or may perhaps in 
letters six deliver us from some sore fix. 


But oh! the joy in office hours 


There’s no escape, we all do cross 


word puzzles, and we vainly toss upon our sleepless bed at night to find 


some word that will fit tight into the little checkered rows. 


lose well earned repose. 

But cross word puzzles simple are 
(though in some details similar) to cross 
note puzzles which we hear in composi- 
tions gay or drear, writ by the moderns 
when they break with melody and calmly 
take the drums for carrying the tune. 
When moderns picture sea or dune they 
have no mercy on our ears, but agitate 
us with chill fears that we an awful 
sin have wrought, and (worse yet) have 
been fairly caught, and that this music’s 
punishment. When to some concerts we 
have went the hubub and the awful din 
have really seemed to us a sin. When 
cross and crosser get the notes we think 
the brave composer gloats with devilish 
and fiendish glee our sorry puzzlement to 
see. Look for a three-note chord to go 
with scale the bass sings profundo, and 
you will hear a sound that flicks the 
atmosphere like falling bricks. If you 
a melody should seek, don’t be alarmed 
if shrilly squeak replaces trill or bright 
roulade. It really seems to us too bad; 
for Mrs. Firmus don’t approve and often 
threatens she will move back home to 
Mother if I can’t take her to concerts 
that don’t rant and moan and groan. 
The trouble is to find a synonym for 
whizz in four notes that will spell across 
a sound that ain’t a total loss. For 
Mrs. Firmus don’t like jazz. To tell the 
truth, she never has. 

« « * 


Silence Week 


OW that we are recovering from 

Beethoven Week, and National 
Music Week is still to come, it might be 
well to fill in the interim with a universal! 
Silence Week. During this period or- 
chestras could play music consisting only 
of rests; flutists use instruments from 
which no air could escape, and violinists 
apply the mute so thoroughly that for 
once this little jigger would justify its 
name. In opera houses, singers should 
be instructed to go through their réles 
in pantomime only; and as some singers 
seem dumb anyway (at least off stage) 
this arrangement would be simple. 
Above all, applause should be silent, in 
which case many an artist could imagine 
an ovation much greater than might be 
his under usual circumstances. 

x « * 


Color in Music 


TROMBONIST confesses that his 
favorite color is blue. We have 
noticed débutantes grow white with ner- 


’Tis thus we 





vousness, and many a male star has been 
known to see red when someone else 
walked off with his applause. On the 
other hand, we frequently find an artist’s 
performance to be the pink of perfection, 
and we admire a conductor who does 
things up brown. Perish the thought 
that any musician should prove to be 
yellow, but occasionally a diva may turn 
green with envy over the success of a 
more successful sister. There are vari- 
ous shades in “Orpheus,” but Wagner 
was the master colorist. He took a short 
cut to colorization by combining all the 
tints anyone could think of in his rain- 
bow bridge. 


* 


Nocturne 


FT in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chains have bound me, 
Harsh radios to left and right 
With jungle jazzing hound me. 
I moan! I curse! 

From bad to worse, 
Those blasting blues continue. 
Meanwhile I pray 
Till break of day 
That some one busts a sinew! 
MINNIE FAEGRE 
~ o* cad 


KNOX. 


Discerning 


YOUNG composer played the score 

of his opera on the piano for a 

theatrical manager one day. After he 

had finished, the latter pondered for a 
moment and then said gravely: 


“Very nice. But it seems to lack a lit- 
tle in the brasses . ss 
* * * 
Lessons 


ONES came to work one day with his 

aural appendages damaged. 

“Been in a fight?” asked his boss. 

“No, just a lesson.” 

“Boxing lesson?” 

“No, learning to play 
ear.””—Melody. 


the piano by 
* * 

Purity in Diction 
MEMBER of an opera chorus, seek- 
ing lodgings, asked a _ prospective 

landlady if she had “special terms for 
singers.” 


“Indeed I have!” was her response. 
“But I’m too much of a lady to use ’em.” 
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The Carol 


Question Box Editor: 


What is the origin of the 
“carol?” < 


Boston, March 26, 1927. 


The term came into English through 
the Old French “carole” meaning “a 
dance.” Its association with the Nativ- 
ity was probably through the fact that 
in the early Nativity Plays, there were 
numerous group dances. In Early Eng- 
lish the term was used apparently with- 
out discrimination for either a song or a 
dance. It is to be remembered also, that 
the dance was inextricably associated 
with religious rites among primitive 
peoples and also in the ceremonials of 


word 


the early Christian Church. In one of 
the Spanish cathedrals, Burgos, if 
memory serves, there is still a_ cere- 


monial dances at certain seasons of the 
year. 
en Tae 


The Flute’s Intonation 


Question Box Editor: 


Is it possible for a flute to get out 
of tune? C. G. H. 
Boston, March 25, 1927. 


Flutes often get far away from cor- 
rect pitch though the reason for such 
an occurrence is not easy to say. An 
adjustment on the flute acts as an emer- 
gency correction for the instrument’s 
faultiness. 








STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
owner. The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 




















Italienne” came out at Liége, Belgium, 
in 1756. There were others, short lived, 
in France, but Fétis’ “Gazette Musicale 
de Paris,” in 1827, was the first im- 
portant one. Mattheson’s “Musica Cri- 
” published in Hamburg in 1722, was 


**Rose, Softly Blooming” 


Question Box Editor: 


Is Spohr’s “Rose, Softly Blooming,” a 
detached song or is it from one of his 


s? u. 3. ¢. tica” publi (rg m 
agin tm Mich.. March 30. 1927 the first German magazine of the kind. 
The song occurs in Spohr’s opera, a 
“Zemire und Azor” which had _ its 
premiere in Frankfort in 1819. The Polka 
» 9 9 Question Box Editor: 


Please tell me something about the 
genesis of the Polka. H. 

Denver, Colo., March 31, 1927 

The Polka is said to have hoon in- 
vented by a servant girl living at Elbe- 
teinitz in Bohemia im 1830. It was 
popular ten years later in Paris and 
became the rage all over Europe and in 
America five years after that. It dis- 
appeared from the ballroom in the early 
*nineties though it is still occasionally 
seen on the stage. 


“The Legend,” Etc. 


Question Box Editor: 

What was the date of the premiére 
at the Metropolitan of “The Legend” 
and “The Temple Dancer,” and who 
sang the principal réles? 

PEARL WILSON. 

Brooklyn, April 1, 1927. 

March 12, 1919. The leading réles in 
the first opera were sung by Rosa Pon- 
selle, Kathleen Howard, Paul Althouse 
and Louis D’Angelo. Those in the latter £ 
by Florence Easton, Carl Schlegel and 
Morgan Kingston. Roberto Moranzoni 
conducted. 

a. *- s 


“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grands 
Period and Modern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 


Musical Periodicals 


Question Box Editor: 


When were the first musical 

odicals published and where? 
“GIORNALISTA.” 

Chicago, April 2, 1927. 

The first musical periodical in English > 
was probably “The Quarterly Musical VY 
Magazine and Review” which was pub- ) 
lished in London in 1818. In French, 
the “Journal de Musique Francaise et 


Grand in Upright Form 
Reproducing and Player-Pianos 
Welte-Mignon, Licensee, and Cecilian 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 


Holland. Michigan 


peri- 








Are considered by expert judges to be th. 
finest now made. They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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An Artistic Triumph. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York,Pa 
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MANUEL*«WILLIAMSON 


TWO-PIANO CONCERTS 


classic prelude with 


TWO HARPSICHORDS 


“UNIQUE IN THE WORLD” 





MANAGEMENT 
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fireworks on the “Naila” Waltz of De- 


libes were played cleanly and with tech- 
nical mastery. J. D. 


Master Jack Ebel 


A boy of thirteen or thereabouts, 
billed as “Master Jack Ebel” and al- 
ready a violinist of ability, was heard in 
a début recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of March 27, with Gregory Ash- 
man at the piano. Young Master Ebel 
began his program with Grieg’s C Minor 
Sonata, which he followed with Gold- 
mark’s A Minor Concerto. His third 
appearance was in pieces by Fauré, De- 
bussy, Achron and Mozart-Kreisler. His 
program closed with Vieuxtemps’ Bal- 
lade et Polonaise. 

Master Ebel shows great possibilities. 
He seems already to have a_ well- 
grounded technic and a tone generally 
good. There were times, however when 
he attacked the strings somewhat 
viciously, and his best work was done in 
placid passages. He has, however, that 
most hopeful and necessary quality 
called “musicianship,” evinced in beau- 
tiful phrasing and delicately conceived 
rubatos. Furthermore, he plays as 
though absorbed in his music and undis- 
turbed by the audience. 

It is impossible to expect one of his 
immature years to give forth any deep 
emotional fervor, but when he possesses 
this to give, it seems likely that his 
playing will be of a high order indeed. 
At present he is undoubtedly one of the 
most promising young fiddlers heard in 
many moons. J. A 


Levitzki Reappears 


On the eve of his departure for two 
years, Mischa Levitzki, one of New 
York’s favorite pianists, gave a Carnegie 
Hall recital for an enthusiastic and 
sizable throng. This recital, given on 
Tuesday night, March 29, displayed 
again the keyboard traits which have 
brought Mr. Levitzki his deserved pop- 
ularity. The program’s only divergence 
from time and tried compositions were 
two “Keyboard Karikatures” by Abram 
Chasins and a “Diablette” valse-caprice 
of Buzzi-Peccia, both heard as premiére 
presentations. The alliferatively titled 
Chasins pieces proved clever, pianistic 
bits of characterization, the two artists 
portrayed being Godowsky and Rachma- 
ninoff. The former was described by 
Mr. Chasins in his wonted field of slight- 
ly Viennese counterpoint, the latter in 
an also identifying mood. The third of 
the sketches, on Bachaus, was omitted at 
this recital. Buzzi-Peccia’s contribution 
was a pleasant and effective bon-bon. 

Mr. Levitzki began with the Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue of Bach, and played 
a Scarlatti sonata, the Symphonic 
Studies of Schumann, a generous Cho- 
pin group, Rubinstein’s familiar C Ma- 
jor Study in staccato and the Twelfth 
Rhapsody of Liszt. Throughout the pi- 
anist exhibited his unfailing musical in- 
stinct, the sense of design, and the tech- 
nical mastery which have always dis- 
tinguished his performances. He was 
applauded at great length and played 
many extras. W. S. 


Jeanne Le Vinus 


A program that made no particular 
departure from the accepted run of such 
affairs was heard by a Steinway Hall 
audience on the evening of March 30, 
when Jeanne de Vinus, mezzo-soprano, 
gave a recital. Miss Le Vinus began, 
classically enough, with Frank Bibb’s 
arrangement of Gismonda’s aria from 
Handel’s “Ottone.” German lieder of 
Brahms, Schumann and Reger, were 
next on her list, followed by a translated 
Russian group, French songs of Hiie, 
Bemberg, Massenet and Fourdrain, and 
a final group in English by Walter 
Kramer, Francisco di Nogero, Richard 
Hageman and Walter Golde. 

Miss Le Vinus gave a performance 
which was on the whole creditable. Her 
voice is naturally pleasing in quality 
and her use of it is at all times intelli- 
gent. There were occasional, but not 
irreparable rough edges, and Miss Le 
Vinus at times was inclined to forcing. 
She atoned for such shortcomings by 
her vivid interpretations and her ob- 
viously sincere joy in singing. Margaret 
Notz played her — - 


Rudolph Hildemann Plays 


A piano recital by Rudolf Hildemann 
was given in the Steinway Salon on the 


evening of March 30. Mr. Hildemann is 
a technically developed pianist of some- 
what inexpressive style. He played with 
a uniform degree of dynamics for the 
most part and with some excesses of 
tonal volume, which show a certain lack 
of taste. His technical brilliance was 
sometimes of a surprising sort, but his 
legato playing was frequently faulty. 
His work showed rather generally poor 
phrasing, the player apparently paying 
more attention to the mechanical re- 
quirements than to interpretation and 
structure of his works. The list included 
a Toccata and Figur by Bach-Tausig, 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata, Op. 
57; Schumann’s “Fantasiestiicke” and a 
miscellaneous group by Palmgren, Liszt 
and Delibes-Dohnanyi. The audience 
was cordial. N. T. O. 


Lillian Fuchs’ Recital 


Lillian Fuchs, that talented young 
person who came into the limelight sev- 
eral seasons ago as winner of numerous 
prizes, gave a recital Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 30, in Aeolian Hall. Miss 
Fuchs has made rapid strides forward 
since her first appearances here. She 
has stepped very definitely out of the 
category of promising young violinists 
and become an artist to be reckoned 


NEW YORK TIMES 


He has a good singing tone at his command, a well developed sense of phrasing and the other 


technical phases of his art. 








with. Her performance Wednesday eve- 
ning was in all ways creditable. 

The Bach-Nachez Partita in E Minor 
was the ambitious first number. Then 
came a Mozart Concerto, No. 6 in E 
Flat, Chausson’s “Poéme” and a final 
group made up of the Brahms-Joachim 
Hungarian Dance No. 17, Franz Knei- 
sel’s “Grande Etude de Concert,” her 
own “Caprice Fantastique” and Smeta- 
na’s “Aus der Heimat.” To the entire 
list Miss Fuchs brought an enviable 
technic and a tone that was notably 
smooth and clear. She has a fine sense 
of effect and her interpretations were 
surprisingly mature for one of her 
years. She was especially applauded for 
the Kneisel study and for her own very 
pleasant “Caprice.” M. F. 


The New York Trio 


Ludwig van Beethoven and Bedrich 
Smetana shared the program of the New 
York Trio presented Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 30, in the Town Hall. 
Thanks to them and to the splendid 
musicianship of their interpreters— 
Clarence Adler, pianist; Louis Edlin, 
violinist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cel- 
list—the evening was one of rare enjoy- 
ment, one calculated to leave a very 
pleasant taste at the end of that excel- 
lent organization’s eighth season. 





Beethoven was given precedence with 
his B Flat Trio from Op. 97. The play- 
ers gave it a performance of wonderful 
clarity and finish. The happy first move- 
ments were given their full measure of 
grace, of exuberance tempered with a 
very mellow restraint. The slow move- 
ment with its atmosphere of simple piety 
was a model of exquisite balance of tone 
and mood. The Smetana Trio was not 
so even. It was a wise choice by reason 
of its brightly contrasting effects, its 
bold, primitive colors, but its perform- 
ance suffered in comparison with the 
Beethoven. 


The Schola Cantorum 


At the second concert of its eight- 
eenth season, given in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of March 30, the Schola 
Cantorum of New York sang under the 
guidance of Hugh C. M. Ross, conductor 
of the Male Voice Choir and the sym- 
phony orchestra of Winnipeg. A little 
more than four years before, Mr. Ross 
had directed his own choristers in the 
same auditorium on Feb. 26, 1923, and 
won commendation for his musicianship. 
His re-appearance was the occasion for 
renewed approval of his authority and 
taste. 

But the singing of the Schola led one 
to the conclusion that a régime of guest 
conductors is more trying upon choral 
than upon instrumental organizations. 
Mr. Ross did not always get the response 
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Stefan 
SOPKIN 


Second New York 
Recital of Season 
Aeolian Hall 
March 16, 1927 


In the Tschaikowsky concerto Mr. Sopkin proved himself capable of 


surmounting every technical obstacle of this dificult work. Even the descending chromatic scale 


passages in sixths in the cadenza of the first movement were clean cut. 


all points was nicely felt. 


NEW YORK WORLD 


And the melodic line at 


Stefan Sopkin plays with an air of careless assurance that makes all the more surprising the 
He juggles harmonics like smooth round balls. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


He played with the same artistic intelligence, fervor and discrimination which we formerly 


fluttering flights of his fiddle. 


approved. 


NEW YORK SUN 


Mr. Sopkin interested his hearers by his perf ormance. 


parting sympathy to his various undertakings. 
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BRUNE NOVELTY HAS 
HEARING IN CHICAGO 


Chausson Double Concerto 
Given by Stock—Nine 
Soloists Heard 


By Eugene Stinson 
CuicaGco, April 2.—The program for 
the Chicago Symphony’s_ subscription 
concerts on the afternoon of April 1 and 
the evening of April 2, under Frederick 
Stock, was given with the assistance of 


Jacques Gordon and Joseph Brinkman 
as soloists. The list was as follows: 





Overture “The Bartered Bride” .Smetana 
Allegro assai from Second Symphony, 
Adolf Brune 


(First performance) 
Concerto for violin, piano and string 
EI, | bate a 0.06% ut > 5 6 aac Chausson 
Excerpts from “Die Walkiire’ and 
“Gétterdiimmerung” .........- Wagner 

Mr. Brune was born in Bakkum, Han- 
over, and has lived in Chicago for many 
years. The peculiar modesty and beauty 
of his musical thought is refreshingly 
exemplified in this first movement of his 
Second Symphony. The Scherzo and the 
Adagio from this work had been per- 
formed by Frederick Stock three years 
ago. 

Mr. Brune has used for his Allegro 
assai three chief melodies, of straight- 
forward character and excellent musical 
quality, and has amplified them into a 
work of striking graciousness of color 
and design. The movement has a high 
dynamic tension, but its spontaneity, its 
purity of idea and of pattern, and its 
simplicity of mood, give it charming 
freshness of interest. The composer 
was present to respond to the very cor- 
dial plaudits of his fellow townsmen. 

The Chausson Concerto was welcome 
both for its exquisite material and the 
refinement of its performance. It is 
quite likely that the work was presented 
without a great deal of preparation in 
advance; if this be true, much credit 
must go both to the orchestra and to 
the players of the solo parts: As con- 
certmaster of the Chicago Symphony, 
Mr. Gordon well expresses the virtu- 


osity of a conspicuously able organiza- 
tion. Both he and Mr. Brinkman, an 
excellent young pianist, have frequently 
collaborated in the past. Their amiable 
understanding, their supplementing: of 
each other’s discerning exposition in a 
very subtly written work, gave the per- 
formance elasticity. Both soloists and 
the accompanying strings achieved re- 
markable beauty of tone. 

The Wagnerian excerpts included the 
Introduction to Act II, and the “Ride of 
the Valkyries,” from the second opera in 
the tetralogy, and “Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey,” the Apostrophe to Briinnhilde, 
the “Death Music” and the Finale from 
“Gétterdimmerung.” 

For the fifteenth popular concert, 
given on March 31, Mr. Stock presented 
nine members of the orchestra as solo- 
ists in three works. Mr. Itte, Mr. Mar- 
tinson, Mr. Charbulak and Mr. Dolnik 
were listed in Vivaldi’s Concerto for 
four violins. Mr. Reiners, Mr. Selwitz, 
Mr. Senescu and Mr. Hyna played Mau- 
rer’s Symphonie Concertante, for the 
same solo instruments. Joseph Vieland, 
producing a remarkably beautiful and 
resonant tone from his viola, made use 
of an arrangement of the Hubay Con- 
cert Piece, originally for ‘cello solo. 
Handel’s D Major Overture, the opening 
movement of Schubert’s Tenth Sym- 
phony and the Variations from the third 
Tchaikovsky Suite completed the printed 
list, to which additions were made. 


Oppenheimer to Book Hawaiian 
Theaters 


By an arrangement with the Con- 
solidated Amusement Co., Ltd., of Hono- 
lulu, Selby C. Oppenheimer, San Fran- 
cisco manager, announces that he has 
arranged for the exclusive booking of 
musical artists and attractions in the 
theaters of that corporation in Honolulu 
and other Hawaiian cities. The Con- 
solidated Amusement Company is the 
owner and lessee of the Hawaii and 
Princess theaters. By the terms of the 
agreement, all concert attractions will 
be booked direct with the owners of the 
theaters through the Oppenheimer office 
in San Francisco. 


AMERICA is 


All the material in Musica. 
only 


copyrighted and may be reproduced 
when proper credit is given. 


PLAYERS IN CHICAGO 
GET WAGE INCREASE 


Opera Orchestra Salaries 
Raised—Symphony Rate 
Not Yet Fixed 


[By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


Cuicaco, April 5.—An increase of 
salary has been given to the orchestral 
players of the Chicago Civic Opera un- 
der a new two-year contract. At the 
same time, owing to the local union’s 
failure to agree upon salary terms, the 
Chicago Symphony has been compelled 
to issue a formal notice of dismissal to 
its players. This is said to be only a 
technical step, necessary because the 
officials of the orchestra and the Fed- 
eration of Musicians have not yet agreed 
on a new wage schedule. The contract 
provides that notice be given a month 
before the end of the season, or the 
players are automatically reengaged. 
The situation in the Symphony is not 
considered critical, as it is expected that 
an agreement will be reached and the 
players reengaged for the next season. 
It is stated that, if necessary, the Sym- 
phony Association will reduce the or- 
chestral personnel. The Association had 
a deficit of $15,000 last year. 

Regulations of the musicians’ federa- 
tion, it was explained by Horace Oakley, 
vice-president of the Chicago Orchestral 
Association, require that the organiza- 
tion deal first with the union in wage 
matters, and only thereafter with the 
individuals. 

“We notified the federation some time 
ago we were ready to talk about these 
matters,” he said, “but they have been 
too busy with other things. Charles 
Hemill, president of our Association, will 
be back in the city next week, and we 
expect to hold our conference then. 

“Since we make no profit, it is sim- 
ply up to the union to decide how the 
proceeds will be divided as salaries. But 
if their wage demands are too high, we 
have no recourse but to reduce the 
number of players. We have ninety men 
now, and if he were asked to play with 
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less than seventy-eight, I do not believe 
Conductor Frederick Stock would remain 
with us. The situation is not critical, 
of course.” 

The new contracts for the Civic Opera 


players are very liberal in their provi- . 


sions. Through Herbert Johnson, busi- 
ness manager for the opera company, 
the terms of the contract, stipulating 
that the average wage of the musicians 
would be raised from $132 weekly to 
$150 for the first year, and from $150 
weekly to $162 during the second year, 
were accepted by the company. Some of 
the musicians will receive more. 


New Season of Chamber Music Salons 
Announced 


The third season of Sunday salons by 
the New York Chamber Music Society, 
Carolyn Beebe, founder, will again con- 
tain five evenings of chamber music. 
The dates announced are Nov. 20, Dec. 
18, Jan. 15, Feb. 19 and March 18. As 
heretofore, concerts will be held in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Plaza. The per- 
sonnel of the organization will remain 
intact, while assisting artists will be 
added as required by the music chosen. 
Programs will include works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert, Mozart, 
Dubois, Janacek, Castera, Casella, 
Chausson and manuscript compositions 
to be announced. Gen. Howard S. Bor- 
den is chairman of the honorary com- 
mittee: Henry Bellamann, chairman of 
the advisory committee, and Mrs. Eugene 
C. Worden, chairman of the salon com- 
mittee. Miss Beebe, pianist, will play 
before the Contemporary Club of Bridge- 
port, Conn., with five of the wind in- 
strument players of the New York 
Chamber Music Society, on Thursday 
evening, April 21. 





Wichita Hears Leopold Recital 


WICHITA, KAN., April 2.—Before an 
audience which included many persons 
who had come from a distance of 200 
miles in order to hear him, Ralph Leo- 
pold, pianist, presented a program of 
unusual interest at Mount Carmel 
Academy. Mr. Leopold made an ex- 
cellent impression in numbers by Chopin, 
Schytte, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Aren- 
sky, and Sauer, and was compelled to 
add several encores. 


/ Musical America’s Guide for 1927 


Is Now in Preparation ~ Price, Cloth, $2.00 


gq MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE, now in its seventh annual edition, is recognized as 
the Standard Book of Reference of the musical activities and information of the United States 


and Canada. 


@ The 1927 GUIDE will contain many important additional features, and in every way will 
be more complete than previous issues, including a select list of teachers, schools, colleges, con- 
servatories throughout the country and also a list of leading available artists for opera and con- 
cert in this country. 


q  Itis retained throughout the year as the Book of Reference and is in continuous use. 


@ Asan ADVERTISING MEDIUM it is recognized as being unequalled, as proved by 
the appearance in it each year of the advertisements, increasing both in number and size, of 
prominent Concert Artists, Teachers, Managers, Music Publishers and well-known houses in 
the musical industries. 


@ To insure good location it is advised that early reservation be made now for advertising 
space in MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1927. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Preferred position rates on request 


For Further Information Communicate with Advertising Department 


THE MUSICAL AMERICA COMPANY, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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MILWAUKEE HOLDS 
BEETHOVEN CONTEST 


Young Artists Win Awards 
from Association—Stock 


Ends_ Series 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, April 2.—A large num- 
ber of contestants participated in the 
Beethoven piano and violin competition, 
conducted by the Civic Music Associ- 
ation as a part of the centenary cele- 
bration. There were three classes of 
contestants: first, children from twelve 
to fifteen; second, students from sixteen 
to eighteen; third, young artists from 
nineteen to thirty years of age. Prizes 
were gold, silver and bronze medals. 


The prize winners in the first class 
of the piano contest were: Frank Bart- 
nik, Annella Toepfer, Eleanor Weller. 
In the second class, Ermella Retzer. In 
the third, Roland Dittl, Marjorie Dorn, 
and Lillian Blackwood. 

In the violin contest the prize winners 
were: first class, Marjorie Barnes; 
second class, Alice Kapp; third, Lillian 
Rahn. 

All the winners will appear in a con- 
cert to be given at the South Division 
Library. 

Dean Liborious Semmann was the 
chairman of the contest. The judges for 
the piano contest were Ella Phillips, 
Carle Oltz of Milwaukee Normal 
School; W. J. L. Meyer, Georgia Hall 
Quick of Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music, and Charles W. Dodge of Mar- 
quette University Conservatory. 

The judges for the violin contest were 
Rudolph Kopp, Herman Zeitz of Mar- 
quette, and Hugo Anhalt of the Mil- 
waukee Normal School of Music. 

Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chi- 

cago Symphony, at the last concert of 
the season in the Pabst, under the man- 
agement of Margaret Rice, gave Bee- 
thoven and other works. The Beethoven 
numbers were the “Egmont” Over- 
ture, the Seventh Symphony, and the 
Romanza in F, played as a solo by Jac- 
ques Gordon, concertmaster. 
_ Of great interest, was the first hear- 
ing in Milwaukee of Mr. Stock’s ar- 
rangements of music from “Siegfried.” 
Mr. Stock has retained the essence of 
the original score, but has given it an 
original concert setting. 

The Beethoven program arranged by 
the Civic Music Association was repeated 
at the public library, with arrangements 
made by Martha Horner. Adeline Ricker 
gave a brief address on Beethoven. 

Carla Pestalozzi, a young Wisconsin 
soprano, made her professional début in 
a recital at the Athenaeum. She has a 
voice of wide range and good tone qual- 
ity, and delivered a comprehensive 
program of art songs and operatic arias. 
Curtis Armstrong provided fine accom- 
paniments. 


- 
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Port RicHMOND, S. 1, April 2.—A Beethoven costume recital, in which | 


the master and many personages of his day were impersonated, was given 
at the Masonic Temple here on the afternoon of March 26. The musical 
numbers were given by advanced pupils of the Wildermann Institute of 
Music and Allied Arts, St. George, Staten Island. 
poser’s works were given in phonographic recordings, while the tableaux 
Mildred Behlen played the “Emperor” Concerto with Miss 
Portrayed in the photograph are, from 
left to right, seated: Miss Wildermann as Princess Esterhazy; Clayton 
Behrens as Karl Czerny (as a boy of ten years); Charles Schaumburg, Jr., 
as Beethoven; David North as Schubert. 
peasant girls, Jane Petranich, Ethel Rochford; Kreutzer, Samuel Sanntorzic; 
Countess Zichy, Mathilda Sanntorzic; 


were enacted. 
Wildermann at the second piano. 


Guicciardi, Mildred Behlen; Bettina 


WICHITA GIVES CONCERTS 





Beethoven Week Observed with Pro- 
grams by Resident Musicians 


WICHITA, KAN., April 2.—Beethoven 
week was celebrated in this city with 
three concerts. The Power-Myers Con- 
servatory gave a recital at which Mrs. 
W. D. Grimes spoke on Beethoven, and 
the following participated: Norma Van 
Gorden, Reno B. Myers, Bradford L. 
Morse, Mrs. Morse, Evelyn Hinckley, 
Florian Nash, Beulah Dudley, Lucile 
Hall, Louise Myers. 

Students of the Krebs Music Studios 
gave a Beethoven program. The per- 
formers were Virginia Moore, Jane 
Chesky, Helen Buser, Lois Krehbiel, 
Marie Paden, Martha Jane Hinkle, Bur- 


Brentano, Yetta Sanntorzic; Stephen 
von Bruening, Kathleen Bowen; Austrian peasant girl, Irene Walker. 
row, standing: Princess Lichnowsky, Sara Goodman; and Mozart, Ange Rizzo. 


A number of the com- 


Middle row, standing: Austrian 
Haydn, Luilo Gasparino; Cowntess 


Third 





ton Aker, Marguerite Williams. T. L. 
Krebs gave a brief talk on the composer. 

A program was also given under the 
direction of Otto L. Fischer. Partici- 
pants were Russell Lowe, Duff Middle- 
ton, Tracy York, Ivan Streed, Frances 
Fritzlen, Gladys King, Pauline Finley, 
Lena Weight, Margaret Joy, Velma 
Snyder and Ethlyn Bowman. Victor 
Murdock spoke on Beethoven. 


Guy Maier Resigns from Ann Arbor Post 


Guy Maier, pianist, member of the 
Maier-Pattison two-piano combination, 
has resigned from the faculty of the 
Ann Arbor University School of Music, 
to take effect in June. Mr. Maier is 
sailing shortly for Europe, where he 
and Lee Pattison will give two-piano 
recitals. 


OAKLAND PRESENTS 
MEMORIAL RECITALS 


Beethoven Widely Honored 
and Famous Artists 
Are Heard 


By A. F. See 


OAKLAND, CAL., April 2.—The last 
concert of the series given by the San 
Francisco Symphony brought a _ Bee- 
thoven program. Alfred Hertz led fine 
performances of the Fifth Symphony, 
the G Major Piano Concerto, with Phyl- 
lida Ashley as soloist, and the “Egmont” 
Overture. Miss Ashley was deservedly 


applauded for her fine work. 

Oakland celebrated Beethoven Week 
with many events. Several programs 
were given in Piedmont High School, 
where an address was delivered by Dr. 
Modest Alloo of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Alexander Ball, supervisor of 
music, had the Piedmont programs in 
charge. Among the churches to observe 
the centenary yas First Methodist, 
where Edgar Thorpe is musical director; 
Orley See was guest artist. The Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions and Optimists clubs had 
Beethoven programs arranged by the 
Columbia Phonograph Company. Club 
meetings were devoted to Beethoven. 
Walter Horace Bundy directed the Sun- 
set Club in a concert in Civie Audi- 
torium. Excerpts from the Ninth Sym- 
phony, “The Mount of Olives” and the 
Mass in © were the chief choral offer- 
ings. 

Tito Schipa recently sang to an over- 
flow audience in Civic Auditorium. 
French, Italian, German and English 
songs made up his list. Mr. Schipa sang 
with his usual artistry. Jose Echaniz 
played the accompaniments and _ solos. 
Seckles-Oppenheimer were the local 
managers. 

Rosa Ponselle also came in the Seckles- 
Oppenheimer course, and gave one of the 
outstanding song recitals of the season. 
She sang operatic arias and German, 
Russian and English numbers. Stuart 
Ross was piano soloist and accompanist. 

A capacity audience greeted Roland 
Hayes, who was received with enthu- 
siasm. There were songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, Debussy, Grieg, Griffes and 
Quilter, and spirituals. The Elwyn 
Bureau provided this concert. 

The Orpheus Club, a male chorus, was 
hoard recently in the Civie Auditorium 
under Edwin Dunbar Crandall. Bar- 
bara Blanchard, soprano, sang. Anthony 
Linden, solo flutist of the San Francisco 
Symphony, played. Mildred Randolph 
and Evelyn Holcomb were the accom- 
panists. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Mischa Levitzki 
recently appeared in piano recital before 
a large audience at the Municipal Au- 
ditorium, in the All-Star Series of which 
Edith M. Resch is manager. 
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“MUSIC LOVERS CHARMED—AUDIENCE FILLS LITTLE THEATRE TO HEAR NOTED AMERICAN CONTRALTO.” 


Headline:—Ithaca Journal-News, March 4, 1927 
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Acclaimed in Third Annual Appearance, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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A Typical “Ellerman” Press Opinion 





“The rare joy of a deep, smooth contralto, full of 
feeling, and used by a singer who knows her art 
and never allows it to slip—this was offered gen- 
erously to the audience which filled the Conserva- 
tory Little Theater last evening to hear once more 
Amy Ellerman, already known to Ithaca as one of 
the soloists who took part in the Spring festival 
of the Conservatory about a year ago. 

“Very seldom is a recital so satisfying as was 
that of last evening, for the program suited the 
voice, and it contained several of the finest songs 
of recent composition, including an entire Russian 
group, as well as a number of time-honored classics. 
Moreover, Miss Ellerman’s enunciation is almost 
perfect, and this adds immeasurably to a program 
in which three or four foreign languages are repre- 
sented. 

“The initial group of German songs were among 
the most acceptable of the evening, especially the 
Rubinstein favorite, ‘Es blinkt der Thau,’ and 
Liszt’s dramatic ‘Loreley.” On these and on the 
Meyerbeer Aria, with its tragic appeal, the singer 





brought all her art to bear, offering her best gen- 
erously from the beginning of the program. 

“The four Russian songs were also a delight, 
especially so Rachmaninoff’s ‘The Children,’ a 
picture of an empty nursery—the children grown 
up and gone out into the world, and of a father’s 
prayer for their safety—the whole heightened by 
the natural pathos of the Russian temperament. 
‘Over the Steppe,’ by Gretchaninoff, a love melody 
which makes use of sharp contrast, was also mag- 
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nificently sung, and the little ‘Slumber Song’ by 
the same composer was charmingly given 


Delightful Second Part 


“In the second part the ‘Chanson Norvegienne,’ 
by Fourdrain, was impressive, and two Italian 
numbers, ‘Caro, caro el mio bambin,’ and ‘In Mezo 
al Mar,’ were delightfully given, the singer having 
an opportunity to express rollicking gaiety in the 
latter. 

“The final group was made up of short, and 
less significant numbers, for the most part English 
songs—but one or two were outstanding, especially 
Bassett’s ‘Take Joy Home.’ 

‘Miss Ellerman responded generously to encores, 
and her selections included the much sung ‘Hom- 
ing,’ and ‘Would That We Two Were Maying.’ 
Bert Rogers Lyon was excellent as accompanist. 
The audience expressed its appreciation with en- 
thusiasm, and the program seemed all too short. 
It left with the individual a feeling of gratitude to 
an artist who had offered her gifts so freely and 
so gladly.” Ithaca Journal-News, Mar, 4, 1927 
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Ohio Singing Teachers Form Guild 


SU 





Joint Convention of State 
Federated Clubs and Music 
Teachers at Cleveland 
Brings Vital Discussions— 
Dykema Urges “Education 
of Listeners”—Contests and 
Musical Programs Are Fea- 
tures 


LEVELAND, April 2.—The Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Association and the 
Ohio Federation of Music Clubs held a 
joint convention covering a period of 
four days recently. It was the forty- 
fifth session of the Music Teachers. An 
important result of round table discus- 
sions on voice was the formation of an 
Ohio Guild of Singing Teachers, of 
which William Wheeler will be chair- 
man; Burton Garlinghouse of Akron, 
secretary, and Mme. Emil de Bidoli the 
third committee member. Credit for the 
smoothness of convention arrangements 
is due the executive ability of Mrs. 
Harry L. Goodbread, president of the 
Ohio Federation of Clubs. She had an 
able co-worker in Russell V. Morgan, 
president of the Teachers’ Association. 
The attendance was large; delegates 
came from all over the State. Brilliant 
addresses were those by Felix Borowski 
of Chicago and P. W. Dykema of Colum- 
bia University. Mr. Dykema said music 
was not altogether healthy today, be- 
cause, though “we have evolved—even 
in our jazz—far beyond any music ever 
known to ancient Greece or Rome, we 
still have a long way to go.” He said 
music of the better sort should not be 
the exclusive possession of educated 
listeners. Music must meet humanity on 
all its planes. People should love the 


DUT ea iLELDUSATURLALOL GREENER 
great music of yesterday as well as that 
of today. Mr. Dykema emphasized the 
thought expressed by David Mannes, 
“Educate the ones you consider un- 
musical, as well as the talented pupils.” 
And he urged the creation of a class of 
listeners, in distinction to a class of 
performers. 


Contest Awards Made 


Second day sessions were given up to 
contests in piano, violin and voice, the 
last in two sections. These were for 
students under twenty-two and young 
artists. Prize winners were sent to De- 
troit to compete in the district contest. 
In the piano student class the winner 
was Annabel Hess; in the young artists’ 
class, Selma Davidson. Helen Jepson of 
Akron won the voice prize. 

In the young artists’ voice contest the 
winner was Emma Johnston Wise of 
Cleveland. The male singer receiving a 
prize was Franz Trefzger of Norwood. 
The violin prize went to Eugene N. 
Adams of Lorain. 

About fifty persons participated in the 
voice discussion led by William Wheeler, 
whose subject was “Points Upon Which 
All Teachers Can Agree.” Sol Marcos- 
son presided over the violin round table, 
and Marcian Thalberg of Cincinnati, the 
piano group. 

The educational part of the conven- 
tion and a Federation project began 
with the session for cross word puzzles, 
in which forty-five children and juniors 
competed for prizes. Nine junior clubs 
participated. First prize went to James 
Gillie, member of the Cleveland Floren- 
tine Junior Club, and second prize to 
Lucile Lee, member of the Cleveland 
Criterion group. The juvenile first prize 
was won by Janet Dingle, a member of 
Beethoven Centennial Junior Club, and 
the second prize by Barbara Gaines of 
the Keematic Klub. 

There was a past presidents’ assembly 
luncheon, presided over by Alice Brad- 





Beecham Has Plan to “Save” 
English Music 


ONDON, March 26.—A new 
enterprise for the salvation of 
music in England is to be under- 
taken in the near future by Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Sir Thomas an- 
nounced that he would make one 
more attempt “to rouse the musical 
conscience of the country.” He 
said: “I have another plan up 
my sleeve. I cannot yet disclose 
the details, but the enterprise, 
though simple in design and ter- 
ribly cheap, will comprise every- 
thing that concerns music; it will 
be thoroughly national in scope 
and at least nine-tenths British. 
Opera will be chief in the scheme, 
but it will include everything ex- 
cept broadcasting. Does the new 
scheme imply Government assist- 
ance? Certainly not.” 

Sir Thomas announced also that 
he has been invited to take the 
London Symphony to Paris:for a 
_" season of English music in 

une. 
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ley, first president of the Sta’ 
ers’ Association, and Mrs. T. Gy 
of Pittsburgh as speaker. 

Club problems were considered at the 
round table, presided over by Mrs. A. B. 
Schneider, which concluded with an ad- 
dress by Mrs. E. J. Ottoway of Detroit. 
Musical programs began with the sing- 
ing of visiting choral clubs on Tuesday 
evening, under the direction of Zoe 
Long Fouts, State choral director. 


Notable Musical Lists 


An evening banquet ended with a 
musical program. A joint session at the 
Museum brought a Beethoven quartet 
played by the Cleveland String Quartet; 
an address by Arthur Quimby; beauti- 
ful singing by St. Ann’s Choir, led by 
Edgar Bowman, and an organ recital 
by Edwin Arthur Kraft. Another day’s 
sessions included a piano recital by Beryl 
Rubinstein; the Brahms Piano Quintet 
played by the Ribaupierre String Quar- 
tet and Arthur Loesser, and delightful 
solo numbers by Efrem Zimbalist. A 
symphony concert ended the convention. 

HELEN BARHYTE. 
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All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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LEXINGTON PLAYERS 
SCORE NEW SUCCESS 


Other Events Provide Much 
Interest Along Varied 
Lines 


LEXINGTON, Ky., April 2.—The out- 
standing concert given by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of the University of 
Kentucky was heard in the University 
Gymnasium on March 13, under C. A. 
Lampert. The numbers were played with 
exceptional finesse, and included compo- 
sitions by Grieg, Liszt, Rossini, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Moussorgsky, Bizet and Doni- 
zetti. A large audience was enthusiastic. 

Harold B. Holst, baritone, and Wini- 
fred Triplett, pianist, gave a recital at 
the Lexington College of Music on March 
16. Miss Triplett gave music by Bach- 
Godowsky, and two of her own composi- 
tions. Mr. Holt sang songs by Schubert, 
Schumann, Grieg, and MacDowell. Mil- 
dred Lewis was an efficient accompanist. 

Sydney Dalton was the artist pre- 
sented at the regular monthly meeting 
of the MacDowell Club on March 15. 
He gave a lecture-recital on “A Century 
of American Song.” The first number 
was “My Days Have Been So Wondrous 
Fair” by Francis Hopkinson, and a let- 
ter from George Washington to Hopkin- 
son was read. Other numbers were by 
Chadwick, MacDowell, Lieurance, Camp- 
bell Tipton, Negro spiritual, and one of 
Mr. Dalton’s own compositions, “Almond 
Blossoms.” Virginia Tyler accompanied 
Mr. Dalton. Mrs. George Gayle, soprano, 
and Mrs. Hampton Adams, pianist, both 
of the Frankfort Monday Music Club, 
and Sadie Aker took part in the pro- 
gram. Winifred Triplett, pianist, gave 
two of her own compositions. The pro- 
gram was in charge of Mrs. W. H. Han- 
son. 

Musicians who furnished the music for 
the State Convention of the Kentucky 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
held in the Lafayette Hotel from March 
9 to 12 were Mary Campbell Scott and 
Mrs. J. C. Bosworth, sopranos; Iva Dag- 
ley and Mrs. L. L. Dantzler, contraltos, 
and Harold B. Holst, baritone. Miss 
Scott’s composition, “I Pass Along the 
Roadway of the Night,” was sung for 
the first time. 
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Eastman School of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Acting Director of the Summer Session 


JUNE 22-JULY 29, 1927 


All Departments Open for Instruction by 


Members of the Regular Faculty of the School 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Cover All Work Prescribed in 
Public School Music Courses 
Classes in Normal Methods, Voice Training in Classes, Piano Teaching 


in Classes, Stringed Instruments, Brass and Woodwind Instruments, 
Conducting, Ear Training, Harmony, Appreciation. 


NORMAL and REPERTORY CLASSES 
for Teachers of Piano | 


COURSE FOR MOTION PICTURE ORGANISTS | 
COURSES FOR CHURCH ORGANISTS 
Academic Studies in the University 


Full program of professional and non-professional courses leading to | 
degree. Special program in Junior High School education in co-opera- 
tion with a Junior High School of 500 pupils as a laboratory. Programs 
in Kindergarten, Primary and Elementary grades and special education 
conducted in co-operation with a grade school as a laboratory. 


For Information Address 


ARTHUR SEE, Secretary, Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, New York | 
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Carolina Clubs Hear Arguments for 
_Native Opera and Music in Education 





Eleventh Annual Convention 
Brings Delegates from 
Sixty Affiliated Groups in 
State—Contests Are Fea- 
tures of Meeting—Perti- 
nent Addresses Given 


IGH POINT, N. C., April 2.—Ameri- 

can opera and music in education 
were stressed at the eleventh annual 
convention of the North Carolina Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, held here for 
three days, ended April 1. 

Mrs. W. A. Harper, of Elon College, 
was re-elected president; Mrs. H. 0O. 
Steele, Statesville, and Mrs. C. F. Tom- 
linson, High Point, vice-presidents. 
Other officers are Mrs. William Wallace, 
Statesville, treasurer; Mrs. W. G. 
Brown, Sanford, corresponding secre- 
tary, and Mrs. W. G. Shipman, High 
Point, recording secretary. 

Sanford, N. C., was selected as the 
next meeting place. 

The South Atlantic district meeting, 
with the artist contest, in which North 
Carolinians took the honors, was held 
on April 2. 

The convention opened in the First 
Methodist Church, with nearly 150 dele- 
gates representing the sixty senior and 
junior clubs of North Carolina. In a 
young artist contest musicians be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty-two 
tried for State honors. Phillip Jeffreys 
of Greensboro, won first place in the 
piano contest; and Roy Simmons, of 
Spencer, was accorded honorable men- 
tion. Mrs. Harold E. Grimes, of Ashe- 
ville, won the voice contest; and Laura 
Howell, of Wilmington, the violin con- 
test. 

An afternoon organ recital was given 
by George M. Thompson, head of the 
organ department of North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro. He 
was assisted by Florence Fisher, of 
Elon College. 

A reception was held in the Sheraton 
Hotel that evening, when a costume re- 
cital was given by Edith Moore, assisted 
by J. Gurney Briggs. E. P. T. Larson, 
head of the department of music of the 
High Point schools, conducted general 
singing. Hostess clubs were the High 
Point Music Art Club and the music 
literature department of the Woman's 
Art Club. 


Urges 


Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, president 
of the National Federation, spoke the 
following day. Mrs. Kelley said Amer- 
ican opera must be established before 
“we can expect the management of our 
opera houses to be taken over by the 
municipal and federal governments.” 

Mrs. Harper said, in her address. 

“We must begin with the child to in- 
sure the best results. We must start 
even before the child goes to school, and 
never desist in our effort to have music 
taught in every grade. Then we must 
project our campaign till every college 
and theological seminary gives music its 
rightful place in the curriculum.” 

Others who spoke were Cora Cox 
Lucas, of Greensboro; Mrs. H. M. 
Stuckey, of Sumter, S. C., president of 
the Federation in the Palmetto State, 
and Mrs. J. Norman Willis. of Greens- 
boro, honorary president of the North 
Carolina Federation. 

A social feature of the second day was 
the breakfast for past presidents. This 
was presided over by Genevieve Moore, 
of High Point, chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. Miss Moore 
was named president of the North 
Carolina Past Presidents’ Assembly. 
Talks were given by Mrs. Kelley, Mrs. 
H. M. Stuckey, president of the South 
Carolina Federation, and Mrs. J. Nor- 
man Willis. of Greensboro. 

Another feature of the second day was 
i “musical tea” at the home of Mrs. 
Homer T. Hudson. Chorus singing by 


4merican Opera 
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the Glee Club of Elon College and vocal 
solos were heard. 

The third day closed with a concert 
by Arthur Kraft, tenor, in the American 
Theater. 


What the League Does 


Harold Vincent Milligan, of New 
York, director of the National Music 
League, delivered the principal address 
at the morning session on the third day. 
Mr. Milligan’s subject was “The Young 
Artist and the Public.” He called the 
League a clearing house for music af- 
fairs. Mr. Milligan said that careful 
thought must be given to the talented 
young artists. He said the League 
helped to solve this problem by obtaining 
paid engagements for young artists. 

The Glee Club of the University of 
North Carolina appeared at this session. 

Helen Pugh, of Asheville, a pianist 
prodigy of seventeen years, gave a con- 
cert in the American Theater. 

North Carolina musicians won honors 
in the young artists’ contest held in 
connection with the annual convention 
of the South Atlantic district on April 2. 
The winners were the same artists who 
won prizes in the State Federation con- 
vention the opening day. 

Winners in the district student con- 
test were Mike McDowell, Madison, Ga., 


piano, and Nancy Moffat, Due West, 
S. C., voice. A feature of the South 
Atlantic district meeting was the 


luncheon given by the Civitan Club of 
High Point at the Sheraton Hotel in 
honor of the young artists. 

D. G. SPENCER. 


Boston Library Concerts Are 
Announced 


Boston, April 2.—Through the cour- 
tesy of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
Mr. Belden, director of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, announces the following con- 
certs to be given in the Lecture Hall of 
the Library on Sunday evenings during 
the season of 1927-28: The Gordon 
String Quartet of Chicago, Oct. 9; Per 
singer Quartet of Santa Barbara, Nov. 
13; Musical Art Club of New York, Dec. 
18; Hart House Quartet of Toronto, Jan. 
15; Burgin Quartet, assisted by the Dur- 
rell Quartet, of Boston, Feb. 12; New 
York String Quartet, March 11; Lenox 
Quartet of New York, April 8; Rose 
Quartet of Vienna, May 6. 

wa FF 
Students Give Beethoven 
Program 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 2.—The student 
section of the Matinée Musicale gave a 
Zeethoven program at the Sculpture 
Court of the Herron Art Institute re- 
cently, in commemoration of the cen- 


Indianapolis 





Springfield Hears “Elijah” in 
Operatic Form 


PRINGFIELD, ILL., April 2.— 

Four performances of 
“Elijah” in operatic form, given 
in the Illinois State Arsenal, at- 
tracted music-lovers from many 
other centers in the State. The 
production was staged and di- 
rected by William Dodd Chenery, 
and the enterprise was sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 
Rollin Pease of Evanston, IIl., the 
Elijah, and Arthur Kraft, appear- 
ing as Obadiah were the guest 
principals. Klare Marie See ap- 
peared as Jezebel; Diamond Vada- 
kin was in the réle of the Widow; 
Mrs. Frank V. Partridge, as the 
Sister of the Widow, and Mrs. 
Robert C. White as the Messenger 
Angel, rounded out the cast. Par- 
ticipating in the choral numbers 
were a large festival choir; a cho- 
rus of children from the public 
schools, under the direction of Miss 
Chatburn; the High School Glee 
Clubs, directed by Herbert Bickel; 
: a teachers’ chorus of fifty, and the 
= Concordia College Men’s Glee Club. 
= Dances lent color to many of the 
= seenes, and the opera was accom- 
panied by a twenty-five piece or- 
chestra, composed of members of 
the Springfield Civic Orchestra. 
The pianist was Mrs. John E. 
Bretz. NETTIE C. Doup. 
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Young Missouri Artists Win State 
Contests 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., April 2.—Two 
junior musicians of ‘Sedalia carried off 
first honors in their respective classes in 
piano in the State junior music contest, 
which was a feature of the opening day’s 
program of the State Federation of Mu- 


sic Club’s ninth annual convention in 
Springfield, Mo., March 29. They are 
Mary Edna Hert and Ruth Turley. 


More than 100 boys and girls from eight 
to seventeen years of age were entered 


in the piano, voice, cornet, ’cello, 
chamber music, trio and musicianship 
contest. 


A partial list of the awards follows: 
Piano. Division A—Arvinel Patterson, 
Moberly; Betty Sheppard, Butler; Irene 
Kuntz, Kansas City. Division B 
Roberta Arthur, Moberly; Louise Enid 
Allen, Brookfield; Betsy Anderson, But- 
ler. Division C — Aubrey Silvers, 
Springfield; Margaret Dun, Kansas 
City. Division D—Mary Edna Hert, 
Sedalia; Virginia Ellert, Kansas City; 
Karan Tuck, Springfield. Division E— 
Ruth Turley, Sedalia; Opal Sherrill and 


Virginia Simpson (tie), Springfield; 
Helen Robberson, Springfield. Voice: 
Contralto—Winona Bines, St. Louis; 
Dorothy Case, Moberly; Mary Moore, 
Springfield. Soprano—Marjorie Major, 
Springfield; Irene Merrick, Springfield; 





Influence of Music to 
Play Prominent Part in 
California Art Theater 


MY 
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Aline Barnsdall 


Los ANGELES, April 2.—Details of 
plans for an art theater, in which music 
is to play an important part, are an- 
nounced by Aline Barnsdall, daughter 
of the late Theodore Barnsdall. This 
theater will be built in the near future 
on Miss Barnsdall’s Olive Hill estate in 
Hollywood. Miss Barnsdall has also set 
aside her house on Olive Hill as the 
permanent home of the California Art 
Club, and will take up residence in a 
new suburban house. 


Plans for the theater call for about 
1000 seats. The cost will be about 
$350,000. After a summer in Europe, 
Miss Barnsdall will return to super- 


intend the construction of this theater. 

“Music will be conspicuous in program 
planned for the theater,” Miss Barns- 
dall says. “It shall be a function of the 
theater to foster an appreciation of the 
best in modern music.” 

Miss Barnsdall believes the arts fur- 
nish a common meeting ground for all 
peoples. She will work out programs 
which will depict the life, customs and 
art of various countries. 

“T hope to engage a string quartet,” 
she says, “or to organize one, and to give 
concerts every Sunday throughout the 
season.” HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 


Mrs. 
BOSTON, 


Leadbetter Sings in Brookline 


April 2.—Marjorie Warren 
Leadbetter, coloratura soprano, gave a 
recital in the ballroom of Alden Park 
Manor, Brookline, on March 27. On her 
program were songs by Handel, Mozart, 
Donaudy, Donizetti, Fourdrain, Moret, 
Messager, Marsh, Warren, Mineo and 


tenary. Participating were Margaret Margaret Leake, Springfield. Winners Clokey, and the Polonaise from “Mig- 
Billo, Marcena Campbell, Marie Zorn, in the instrumental department will be non.” 

Ursula Matthews. Georgianna Brown, 2nnounced later. L. D. Mrs. Leadbetter has a voice of much 
Frances Robbins, Mrs. John C. Sanders, “or _—— i beauty, which she handles with ease. 
Mrs. Ernest Barr, Mrs. Roy Pile and ctjantiitied “aan aie oe 2a 3 Her able accompanist was Elsie Luker. 
Georgia Baumann. = when proper credit is given W. J. P. 
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TEXAS CLUBS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Junior Branches Take Part 
in Programs of Happy 
Nature 


By Mrs. H. S. Weich 

Houston, Texas, April 2.—The an- 
nual convention of the State Federation 
of Music Clubs, which numbers some 
7000 members throughout the State, met 
in this city from March 21 to 23. Mayor 
Oscar Holcombe gave an address on be- 
half of the city, and Dr. E. E. Ober- 
holtzer spoke for the schools. Dorothy 
Drane, president, reviewed the year’s 
work and recommended several changes 
in policy. 

The Texas Federation, which is affili- 
ated with the National Federation, 
represented im Houston by the Girls’ 
Musical«Glub with junior and juvenile 
branches; by the Kiwanis Glee Club. 
Treble Glef Club, the Choir of St. Paul’s 
Methgdist Church and the Baby Band of 
the?First Methodist Church. Each con- 
tributed to the convention program 

The outstanding feature was a piano 
concert by Mischa Levitzki. who came 
under the management of Edna Saun- 
ders. 

The main object of the convention was 
“entertainment” rather than discussion 
and lectures on technic; and to this end 
social events were arranged. A “fun- 
fest” program closed the convention. 

Mrs. J. L. Price of Dallas was chosen 
president for the coming year. 

The Boys’ Musical Club was recently 
organized, under the auspices of the 
Girls’ Musical Club, for boys from 
the ages of eight to twelve. Other 
departments of the Girls’ Musical Clul 
are: the Junior Girls’ Musical Club: 
the Juvenile Girls’ Musical Club. with 
Jane Cammack as president and Mrs 
W. <A. Stubblefield, advisor. Jack 
Abrams is president of the Boys’ Club. 

The Houston Conservatory recently 
presented its twentieth program. A lec- 
ture was given on Beethoven, and Circle 
H of the Glee Club sang. The expression 
department presented a playet, “A Fam- 
ily Affair.” 


S 


The National Biennial 


The Biennial Convention of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in Chicago, April 18-25, holds every promise of being one of 
the most important events of the music year and is fraught with 
interest for members of the music clubs throughout the country. 

MUSICAL AMERICA, which has co-operated closely with the National 
Federation in its far-reaching program for the development of music 
in America, will report the news of the Biennial proceedings in de- 


tail, as it has done at past Biennials. 
To this end, it will be represented at the Biennial by one of its 
editors from New York headquarters, as well as by the staff of its 


Chicago office. 


Georgia Clubs Find Music W ork Gaining 
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King of the Forest,” Parker, Charles 
Conn; “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” 
Bishop, Helen Maxwell Logino; and the 
Largo from Bach’s Double Concerto for 
two violins and piano, by Miss Hors- 
brugh, Miss Cotner and Miss Jenkins. 
Mrs. Wiles Homer Allen was the ac- 
companist. 

One day both morning and afternoon 
were devoted to business sessions, with 
Mrs. W.P. Bailey presiding. Reports were 
read by the district chairmen and stand- 
ing committees. The students’ aid fund 
was raised to $500 through subscription. 
Mrs. C. M. Dunn of Barnesville is chair- 
man. Addresses were given by Cora Cox 
Lueas of Columbia, S. C., president of 
the South Atlantic District; Dr. George 
Harris Webber, of the Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, on the subject, “The 
Psychological Aspects of Music,” and D. 
B. Evans of Atlanta, on “The Piano, 
King of Instruments.” 

A musicale followed the session. Works 
given were the Sonata in A by César 
Franck, by Miss Horsbrugh and Miss 
Sapio; “Ah, fors e’lui” from “Traviata” 
and other numbers, sung by Mrs. Cold- 
gar, accompanied by Zillah Holstead; 
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works by Corti and Beethoven-Kreisler 
by Miss Horsbrugh; Sonata, Op. 87, by 
Beethoven, Miss Sapio. 


“Messiah” Is Sung 


The Senior Normal Class, College Glee 
Club and College Orchestra, conducted 
by Alice Lenore Tucker, gave Handel’s 
‘‘Messiah” one evening in the College 
Auditorium. Soloists were Helen Gra- 
nade Long and Helen Maxwell Longino, 
sopranos; Alice Lenore Tucker, con- 
tralto, of Milledgeville; Solon Druken- 
miller, tenor, ot Griffin, and George 
Baker, bass, of Emory University. This 
program was one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Convention. 

The next morning opened with a busi- 
ness session of the Vepartment of Educa- 
tion, Jennie Bell Smith of Athens, chair- 
man. A musicale followed, presented by 
Sarah Wells Connally, soprano, of Sa- 
vannah; Lucy McDermed, pianist, of 
Gainesville, and Christine Cotner, violin- 
ist, of Medford, Okla. They gave music 
by Bach, Strauss, Liszt, Cadman, Med- 
nikoff, Puccini and others. 

The Music Memory Contest and work 
of the Junior Department, Mrs. W. P. 
Harbin of Rome, director, held sway in 
the afternoon. The winners in the Young 
Students’ Contest were Michael Mc- 
Dowell, pianist, of Madison, and Ruth 
Dabney Smith, violinist, of Atlanta. 
There were no contestants in voice. The 
Young Artists’ Contest, Noble Hardee, 
of Savannah, chairman, was also con- 
ducted at this session. Elizabeth Hop- 
son, pianist, of the Atlanta Conservatory 
of Music, and Mrs. Julian Hightower, 
contralto, of Thomaston, won first places. 

Frank Sheridan, pianist, of New York, 
and Julia Floyd, soprano, of Savannah, 
were also presented in a recital. A band 
concert by the Georgia Military College 
Battalion Band, Major Godfrey Oster- 
man, director, was given on Friday eve- 
ning. An ovation was given Mr. Sheri- 
dan and Mrs. Floyd. The former played 
the Sonata “Appassionata” by Beethoven 
and other works, with much success. 
Mrs. Floyd was heard in songs by 
Brahms, Schubert, Strauss, Tipton, Cur- 
ran, Fiske, and Terry, Mrs. Wiles Homer 
Allen was the accompanist. 

Another day was devoted to the junior 
department work and a board meeting. 
The convention was the guest of the 
Milledgeville Music Club. There were 
200 delegates and fifty guests present. 
Day sessions were held in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Convention Head- 
quarters, and the night sessions in the 
College Auditorium. Fannie Virginia Mc- 
Clure is president of the Milledgeville 
Club; Mrs. Edyth Miller Gibson, vice- 
president; Mrs. F. H. Harding, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Marshall H. Bland, 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Ed- 
ward R. Hines, treasurer. There are 163 
clubs in the Georgia Federation, includ- 
ing seven individual members and two 
artist members. 


CLUBS IN MASSACHUSETTS 
HOLD DISTRICT CONTESTS 


Choral Conductor Gives Address at 
Luncheon in Boston, When Winners 
Are Heard in Musical Program 


Boston, April 2.—The district contest 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Music Clubs was held in 
Steinert Hall on March 30. Hazel Hal- 
lett of this city was winner in the piano 
contest. She is a pupil of Mary O’Brien 
of Allston, Mass. James R. Houghton, 
baritone of Somerville, pupil of Stephen 
Townsend, won in the baritone class. 
Norma J. Erdman, soprano, of this city, 
pupil of Charles Bennett, won in the 
soprano class. Each of these young 
artists will compete in the Biennial of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
in Chicago, April 19. 

The violin contest was deferred until 
Monday, April 4. 

Following were the winners in the stu- 
dents’ class: voice, Evelyn B. Bergman, 
of this city; piano, Rita Breault, Provi- 
dence, R. I. They, too, will compete at 
the Biennial. 

The judges were: piano, Raymond 
Havens, Richard Platt, F. Motte La 
Croix, Carl Lamson and Mrs. M. H. 
Gulesian; voice, Grace Bonner Williams. 
Geneva Jefferds Chapman, Florence 
Middaugh, and William Arms Fisher: 
violin, Frederick Mahn, Walter H. Loud, 
Linwood D. Scriven and John Orth. 
Mary G. Reed, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation, was in charge. 

The Massachusetts Federation held a 
luncheon at the Square and Compass 
Club on March 29 with a record attend- 
ance. Mrs. Reed presided. A_ special! 
guest was George Sawyer Dunham, head 
of the music department at Lasel 
Seminary, Auburndale, and choral leader 
in Brockton, Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Keene, N. H. 

Mr. Dunham spoke on “The Chora 
Side of Federation.” He said that as 
leader of singing festivals throughout 
New England he found it difficult t 
rally men to rehearsals. He thought 
the movement of choral singing could be 
fostered better in smaller towns rathe: 
than in a city the size of Boston. In- 
terest in rehearsals could not be main- 
tained in the large centers, he said. 

Music was furnished by Mr. Hough 
ton, Miss Hallett and Miss Erdman. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Pittsburgh Club Founds Scholarship 


PITTSBURGH, April 2.—The Musicians 
Club meeting on March 24 with Harvey 
Gaul, president, presiding, decided to es- 
tablish a scholarship fund for worthy 
students. Details will be worked out 
later. W. E. B. 
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Opera in New York 
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formance of the season on April 1. Mr. 
Chaliapin gave his magnificent imper- 
sonation of the soul seared Czar, his 
singing being unusually admirable for 
itself. Armand Tokatyan sang Dmitri, 
Ezio Pinza, Pimenn, Angelo Bada, 
Chouisky, and the cast also included 
Messrs. Ananian and Cehanovsky, and 
Mmes. Hunter, Dalossy, Telva and 
Howard. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 
S. 


“Gioconda,” with Changes 


Beniamino Gigli’s heavenly singing of 
“Cielo e Mar” and the exquisite con- 
volutions of the ballet in the “Dance of 
the Hours” carry any performance of 
“Gioconda” to success at the Metro- 
politan. Other than these two memor- 
able details, that of Friday night 
scarcely mounted above a_ pedestrian 
level. Giuseppe de Luca, highly polished 
singer that he is, was not altogether in 
his element as the treacherous Barnaba. 
Léon Rothier sang Alvise. Frances 
Peralta as Gioconda was a queenly 
personality, a bit self-willed as to pitch. 
Julia Claussen as Laura and Henriette 
Wakefield as La Cieca were of routine 
competence. Tullio Serafin conducted 
aggressively. B. B. 


A Matinée “Henchman” 


For the fifth time, “The King’s Hench- 
man” was sung at the Saturday matinée 
on April 2, with the same cast as usual. 
There was no variation in the per- 
formance itself and the audience received 
the work with interest. Miss Easton 
sang Aelfrida, Mr. Johnson, Aethelwold, 
Mr. Tibbett, Aedgar and Mr. Gustafson, 
Maccus. The remaining roles were filled 
by Mmes. Alcock, Wakefield, Anthony, 
Lerch, Flexer, Egener and Bonetti, and 
Messrs. D’Angelo, Meader, Bloch, Alt- 
glass, Cehanovsky, Macpherson, Picco, 
Wolfe, Gabor, Ananian and Vajda. Mr. 
Serafin conducted. 


Saturday's “Siegfried” 


Another “Siegfried” performance out- 
side the Wagner cycle drew a large 
audience on Saturday night. The first 
two acts were sung with much spirit 
and spontaneity, the final act dropping 
somewhat from this standard. Much of 
the propulsive force of the performance 
undoubtedly was communicated by 
Rudolf Laubenthal’s Siegfried, which 
had a hearty animation and clever man- 
agement of stage business and included 
some quite respectable singing. Next in 
merit was probably Clarence Whitehill’s 
finished performance of the Wanderer; 
he seemed in good voice and gave dignity 
to his episodes. Max Bloch repeated his 
grotesque and well-sung Mime. Gustav 
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Schiitzendorf was a really excellent 
Alberich. James Wolfe voiced the pro- 
fundo measures of Fafner well—but 
curiously, still from the opposite side 
of the stage from the “property” dragon. 
Nanny Larsen-Todsen’s Briinnhilde was 
sung somewhat too carefully, as if the 
singer was not in the best vocal estate, 
and in general there was little of ecstasy 
in the hurried final scene. Editha 
Fleischer, after an introductory misstep 
or two, did well by the Voice of the 
Forest Bird. Mr. Bodanzky’s orchestra, 
though sometimes too full-voiced for the 
singers’ comfort, was highly energized, 
and the conductor had a warm burst of 
applause before the last act. The stage 
was well managed. , me. a 


Sunday Night Concert 


Indisposition played ducks and drakes 
with the personnel of the concert givers 
on Sunday night, Editha Fleischer hav- 
ing to substitute for both Mmes. Tiffany 
and Roeseler, and Mr. Tedesco for Mr. 
Tokatyan. Otherwise, the program 
moved as per schedule. The orchestra 
under Paul Eisler began the evening 
with Nikolai’s “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” Overture after which Mmes. Ryan 
and Flexer were heard in the Barcarolle 
from “Tales of Hoffmann.” Mr. 
Tedesco then sang “Come un Bel Di” 
from “Andrea Chenier” and Miss 
Fleischer, Micaéla’s aria from “Carmen.” 
Mme. Peralta and Miss Telva were 
heard in the second-act duet from 
“Aida” and Miss Talley closed the first 
half of the program with Glazounoff’s 
“Primavera d’Or.” The _ second half 
began with excerpts from _ Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne” conducted by Mr. Eisler, 
though not those named on the program. 
Mario Chamlee sang the Flower Song 
from “Carmen” and Miss Fleischer and 
Mr. Meader, the duet from Act II of 
“The Bartered Bride.” Mr. Basiola con- 
tributed “O, dei Verd’Anni” from 
“Ernani” and Mr. Gustafson. “In diesen 
Heil’gen Hallen” from “The. Magic 
Flute.” The final vocal number was the 
“Rigoletto” Quartet by four Marios, 
that is to say, Misses Talley and Telva 
and Messrs. Chamlee and Basiola. The 
orchestra concluded the program with 
Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave.” 

J. A. H. 


Leopold Plays Wagner at Monmouth 


MONMOUTH, ILL., April 2.—The recent 
piano recital given by Ralph Leopold at 
Monmouth College drew a capacity audi- 
ence, which displayed marked enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Leopold’s reputation as a 
performer of his own transcriptions of 
Wagnerian music had preceded him, and 
a special request was made that he play 
some of these numbers. His regular 
program included a Chopin Nocturne, 
Mazurka and Scherzo, and compositions 
by Schytte, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, 
Arensky, Sauer, Bach-Tausig and Tchai- 
kovsky-Grainger. The Wagner tran- 
scriptions, which were presented as en- 
cores, were the “Ride of the Valkyries” 
from “Die Walkiire” and the Love Duet 
and Brangdne’s “Warning” from “Tris- 
tan and Isolde.” In each instance Mr. 
Leopold made a few explanatory re- 
marks, which were greatly appreciated. 
Artistry of a high degree was evidenced 
throughout Mr. Leopold’s playing. 


Liszniewska Pupils Win in Contests 

CINCINNATI, April 2.—Two pupils of 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory have been win- 
ners in state contests in Ohio and Indi- 
ana. Wilhelmine Bixler carried off the 
honors for Indiana at the contest held 
in Indianapolis, while Selma Davison 
from San Diego, Cal., was the lucky con- 
testant at the Cleveland convention. 
Both these young artists played again 
in Detroit at the district contest held on 
March 30, and although it was almost a 
tie, the verdict was finally decided for 
Miss Bixler, who will play again in the 
national contest in Chicago. 
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PROKOFIEFF MUSIC PLAYED IN SEATTLE 


Orchestra Gives Overture on 
Jewish Airs—Noted 
Artists Heard 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, April 2.—The fifth pro- 
gram of the Seattle Symphony, given 
under the direction of Karl Krueger in 
the Metropolitan Theater, was one of 
much contrast. Prokofieff’s “Overture 
on Jewish Themes” for strings, piano 
and clarinet was the most striking num 
ber. Offsetting this novelty were De 
bussy’s “Prelude to the Afternoon of a 
Faun,” an Ippolitoff-Iwanoff Sketch and 
Goldmark’s Overture “In Springtime,” 
with Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
as the concluding number. The art 
with which these works were played, 
and the command which Mr. Krueger 
has of his men, combined to make the 
concert rich in musical values. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, pianist, was 
presented by the Ladies’ Musical Club in 
the Metropolitan Theater, gaining ac- 
claim from a large audience 

Another stellar pianistic attraction 
was Alexander Brailowsky, presented 
on the course of the Men’s Club, Ply- 
mouth Church. Mr. Brailowsky was 
eminently successful. 

Tito Schipa. tenor of the 


= Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, was 


presented 





| 


by the Ladies’ Musical Club in _ the 
Metropolitan, adding to the prestige he 
had gained at former appearances. Jose 
Echaniz accompanied. 

The Women’s Federation, University 
of Washington, presented the Elshuco 
Trio as the final attraction of its con- 
cert course; and two days later spon- 
sored the recital of Roland Hayes, tenor, 
as an added attraction. Both the trio 
and the singer were given unstinted ad- 
miration. 

Franklin Riker, tenor, the new head 
of the voice department, Cornish School, 
was recently presented in recital at the 
Sunset Club. Myron Jacobson was at 
the piano. Excellent vocalism was re- 
vealed by the singer in works by Gluck, 
Widor, Fauré, Debussy, Tchaikovsky, 
Schumann, Grieg, Strauss, and tw 
songs by Mr. Jacobson, “Summer Night” 
and “Last Love.” Mr. Jacobson played 
his own “Prelude” and “Oriental Rhap- 
sodie.” 

The Seattle Musical Art Society pre- 
sented Mary Ann Wells, lecturer, who 
spoke on “Bach and His Musical Forms 
with Relation to the Dance.” Dancers 
from the Mary Ann Wells school illus- 
trated the talk. 

Alice Bogardus, soprano, and Irene 
Neilson, pianist, of the music faculty, 
University of Washington, gave the 
first of a series of three song recitals, 
listing folk-songs. 


Announcement !! 


The Foremost Russian Baritone 


Georges Baklanoff: 


For ten years leading baritone with 
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First Trans-continental Concert Tour 
September, 1927, to May, 1928 


“Overshadowing all else was Georges Baklanoff.”-— 


“Incomparable. 
not dramatically significant.”-— 


Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post 


There is not a moment on the stage when he is 


Philip Hale, Boston Herald 


“The presence of Baklanoff lends artistic ‘tone’ to any perform- 


ance. ’"— 


“A romantic giant. 


Herman Devries, Chicago American 


This Russian baritone’s personality is one of 


the most alluring that has ever crept into the theater.” — 


Eugene Stinson, Chicago Journal 


‘No matter what it is he sings, he gives it an individual twist.”— 


Karleton Hackett, Chicago Post 


Martin Ross Concert Management, Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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Guarino Pies Ofera, 


“Madama di Challant”’ , 











Proves Disappointing in Premiere at Scala 


ILAN, March 15.—A new opera, 

“Madama di Challant” by Carmine 
Guarino, on a libretto in three acts by 
Arturo Rossato, was given its premiére 
at La Scala on March 9. Expectations 
were at a high point as the work in 
question had won the prize in a govern- 


ment contest in 1925. The opera is 
based on a historic incident. 

Bianca Maria, Contessa di Challant, 
was a fifteenth century heroine of Aosta 
who strayed but slightly from paths of 
rectitude, but who lost her head at the 
hands of a rival powerful family. The 
authors have slightly sentimentalized 
her story, so that she becomes almost 
another Beatrice Cenci. Bianca’s chief 
“fault” is her joy in life. She is first 
introduced as a happy figure, singing of 
the spring. Her greatest mistake, the 
librettist argues without great plausibil- 
ity, was the fact that her beauty at- 
tracted too many suitors simultaneously. 

So it happened in true tragic fashion, 
that the Conte di Masino leaves her 
house by night, forgetting again to arm 
himself, and is killed by her jealous lover, 
Don Pedro. When Madama di Challant, 
in terror, receives the murderer in her 
house, but neglects to hide him well, the 
Captain of Justice, Ardizzino, who him- 
self is a malevolent rival, has no diffi- 
culty in discovering him and in attrib- 
uting a state of complicity to the hero- 
ine. His vengeance, because of his re- 
fusal at her hands, hounds her to the 
grave. The book, though rather uncon- 
vineing, is fairly dramatic and poetic. 

But from the first there was defeat 
for anyone who might have had the hope 
of finding himself face to face with even 
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a modest essay at musical dramaturgy. 
At the beginning of the first duet there 
was, it is true, the illusion for an in- 
stant of seeing delineated a page of au- 
thentic lyrical expression. But after a 
brief time the music relapsed into the 
empty and the indeterminate. 

As little by little the work went on, 
the effort of the composer to make him- 
self equal to the drama, and to give to 
it a musical flexibility which would raise 
the poetic content to a concrete form, 
appeared = The work is not the 
product of a true theatrical capacity of 
the musician, but rather an inconclusive 
wandering from melism to melism with- 
out being able to group these into a 
single well-defined melody. 


Score Lacks Form 


“Madama di Challant” constitutes one 
of those very typical musical documents 
without salient ideas, and, alas! without 
forms. The musical speech becomes dif- 
fuse without ever assuming a clear or 
marked figure. It abandons itself to the 
play of persistent variations, always 
roaming and altering in the search for 
a conclusion and without any connection 
whatever. 

With such defects of origin, how 
should it be possible to divide into sec- 
tions and to develop musically an action 
for the theater in any degree dramatic 
and moving? It is not from pale se- 
quences of melisms that a melodic or- 
ganism and a robust texture of lyric 
drama can be born. There is lacking in 
this opera a fixed foundation, a sub- 
stratum or solid base, to determine the 
physiognomy of it. It gropes in the dark, 
amid inconsistencies, in an indefinite ebb 
and flow, without contour and without 
fixed connotations. And the whole work 
is a species of dissertation which has no 
conclusion and which pretends, with a 


melodic design lacking warmth and de- 
velopment, to have reproduced in music 
the passions of the characters. 


Romantic Influences 


Saturated as is Guarino by the senti- 
mental tendencies derived from Masse- 
net, Puccini and Mascagni, he is able 
to be deluded into believing that he has 
given a musical dress to the figures of 
the libretto; more, he has considered 
that there are present some character- 
istics of those three great models. But 
in reality, though keeping himself free 
from actual borrowings, he has done 
nothing else than mix a lot of water with 
the pure wine of these masters, thinking 
thus to save his own personality intact. 
This personality no one will deny to him, 
precisely because he has not been ambi- 
tious to reveal himself with the pre- 
eminent characteristics of true and 
quoted composers, but frequents the 
gentle ways that are adapted to his own 
temperament. 

Guarino can not consider himself, 
after this unhappy essay, a man who 
has a feeling for the theater and who 
reveals it with the necessary vigor. His 
equipment is full of formalisms without 
content, and of qualities substantially 
sweetish and assumed as surface orna- 
ments rather than as really generated 
from the being of the author. 

Not even to pages of contour and of 
decoration, such as the various little 
madrigals and choruses for women’s 
voices, does his artistic taste succeed in 
giving a vitalizing or suggestive stroke 
of the brush. In these also there are 
lacking the communicative power and 
the breath of creation. 

It would be pretending too much to 
ask of the score an orchestration com- 


[Continued on next page] 








Paris Beethoven Fetes Marked by Pomp; 
Government Notables Gather to Do Honor 
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ARIS, March 23.—The celebration of 
Beethoven’s centenary began here with 
a performance of “The Missa Solemnis” 
in Notre Dame Cathedral on March 17. 
It was the first performance of the work 


in a church and was a great event in 
Parisian life. Two weeks before this 
celebration all the seats were booked. 
The concert had been given in behalf of 
creating new chapels in the suburbs of 
Paris. The Cathedral had an unusual 
aspect, filled with 10,000 Beethoven ad- 
mirers. “Tout Paris” was there. 

The ceremony was presided over by 
Cardinal Dubois, the Archbishop of 
Paris, and among persons of note were: 
General Lasson, representing the Presi- 
dent of the Republic; His Excellency, 
Mgr. Maglione, the Pope’s Nuncio; and 
the diplomatic body, including Ambas- 
sador Herrick of the United States, 
members of Parliament and other men of 
mark. 

The service was held with great pomp. 
The “Missa Solemnis” was performed 
by the Colonne Orchestra and choir, un- 
der the conductorship of Gabriel Pierne 
—400 performers—and made a deep im- 
pression, but it was disappointing from 
the musical point of view. The orches- 
tra and choir were placed in the lateral 
aisle of the Cathedral, therefore the 
acoustics, lacking in regularity, were for 
from being good. The sounds of the or- 
chestra and choir were lost in the vast 
proportions of the stately Cathedral. 
Beethoven’s famous work did not show 
at its best in such conditions, and it be- 
came clear that Beethoven, when com- 





The interest raised by the “Missa So- 
lemnis” was so enormous that all seats 
were at once booked for the next per- 
formance of this work, this time at the 
Madeleine Church, under the conductor- 
ship of Philippe Gaubert, and a supple- 
mentary audition will be given on April 
8 at the Trinity Church. 


Official Celebration 


The official commemoration of the cen- 
tenary was held yesterday in the great 
amphitheater of the Sorbonne, under the 
high patronage of the President of the 
Republic, organized by the French “As- 
sociation d’Expansion et d’Echanges 
Artistiques,” with the participation of 
the orchestra Société des Concerts, 
Choeur Mixte de Paris and soloists. The 
program included: Overture to “Corio- 
lan,” under the conductorship of Gau- 
bert: Fifth Symphony. under Rabaud; 
Tenth Quartet. played by the Capet 
Quartet; the Concerto in E Flat for 
piano, played by Edouard Risler; “A la 
Bien-Aimée absente.” sung by Marthe 
Chenal, accompanied by Risler, and the 
Ninth Symphony, with Yvonne Gall, 
Madeleine Caron, Rambaud and Du- 
franne as soloists. The hall was full; 
many people could not get admission. 

Among other Beethoven Festivals to 
be given we must mention: two festivals 
by the Colonne Orchestra, March 26 and 
27, where the Ninth Svmphony will be 
twice performed, a Festival by the Con- 
certs -Pasdeloup, March 27; a Festival 
given by the pianist Marcel Ciampi, with 
the Lamoureux Orchestra, March 27, 
where three concertos for piano will be 
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GENEVA, March 22.—The international 
contest for pianists, to be held as part 
of the Exposition of Music here on May 
22, will have a number of noted artists 


for its judges. Those announced are Al- 
fred Cortot, Moriz Rosenthal, Arthur 
Rubinstein, Ernest Schelling and Vianna 
da Motta. The prize will be 5000 gold 
francs ($1000). Each player will be 
required to give Balakireff’s “Islamey” 
and a piece of his or her own choice not 
exceeding seven or eight minutes in ex- 
ecution. The prize contest, which will 
be held in the Grand Théatre, is open 
to pianists from any country. 

Several additional announcements 
have been made as to the operatic and 
concert programs for the exposition, the 
dates of which have previously been an- 
nounced. Mary Garden will sing the 
réle of Mélisande in Debussy’s opera in 
the production by the Paris Opéra- 
Comique forces, under Albert Wolff, on 
April 30. 

Mr. Cortot will be the soloist in the 
concert by the Paris Conservatoire Or- 
chestra on April 28. Adolf Busch, vio- 
linist, will be heard in the concert by 
the Dresden Orchestra, under Fritz 
Busch, on May 19. 


New Opera by Mattausch in Plauen 


PLAUEN, GERMANY, Feb. 28.—A new 
opera in three acts, “Das lachende 
Haus,” by H. A. Mattausch was given 


its first hearing anywhere at the Mu- 
nicipal Theater here. The story is a 
deeply tragic one. The work opens in 
a tavern in Southern France, where a 
sailor, André, discovers Margot, a young 
woman who has drifted into evil, and 
persuades her to marry him. The sec- 
ond act shows them domiciled in his 
“laughing house” by the sea. But by 
means of a document André discovers 
that he has wed his own sister. After 
wandering in despair, he returns in the 
final act, and they seek a solution of 
their troubles in death. The libretto, 
by Karl M. von Levetzow, is based on 
the old veristic formula, but it lacks 
action almost throughout. The music 
proved reminiscent of Puccini and 
d’Albert, without genuine individuality. 
though it is frequently pleasing. The 
local audience gave the composer and 
the singers an ovation. 


Beethoven's Birthplace Will Hold Fes- 
tival 


BoNN, March 10.—A Beethoven festi- 
val will be held here in the city of the 
composer’s birth, from May 21 to 26. 
The events will include two performances 
of the “Missa Solemnis,” four symphonic 
concerts, including two performances of 
the Ninth Symphony, led by Fritz Busch. 
and two chamber music concerts. On 
May 22 a morning celebration will be 
held before the Beethoven monument on 
the Miinsterplatz. There will be an ex- 
hibition of Beethoven relics in the com- 
poser’s natal house and the adjoining 
dwelling, recently purchased by the 


State, which will in future house 
memorabilia. 
Chemet is Soloist with Liverpool 


Philharmonic 


LIVERPOOL, March 25.—Renée Chemet 
played Mozart’s Violin Concerto in E 
Flat at the Philharmonic Society con- 
cert here on March 8 Her other solo 
was Chausson’s Poéme. The beauty of 
her playing, her graceful style and skil! 
made a deep impression. The reduced 
orchestra was of the right proportions in 
the concerto and the balance with the 
soloist was good. 


Monnaie te Give Three New Works 


BRUSSELS, March 18.—Apart from re- 
vivals of de Falla’s “La Vida Breva.” 
and of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” the Mon- 
naie has recently given traditional bills 
Shortly, however, there are to be three 
premiéres on a single bill. These wil! 
be the first local hearing of Honegger’s 
“Judith,” and the world-premiéres of 
“Le Miracle de Sainte Antoine.” a one- 
act work after Maeterlinck, by Bru- 
magne and a little Chinese ballet by the 
Belgian composer, Knosp. 
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Szymanowski Appointed Head 
of Warsaw School 


ARSAW, March 20.—Karol 

Szymanowski, composer, has 
been appointed director of the 
Warsaw Conservatory by the 
Polish Minister of Arts. The ap- 
pointment is a recognition of the 
fact that Szymanowski has won an 
international standing as probably 
the most important modern com- 
poser of the country. He is in his 
forty-fifth year. 


New Ofera at Scala 
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plex, erudite and symphonic. It is lim- 
ited to manipulations and to mixtures 
of a very modest sort, perhaps with 
raiseworthy intention of not over- 
Capdeninn the vocal declamation. This 
manner demonstrates, to tell the truth, 
an admirable intention of securing clar- 
ity and a great faithfulness in the verbal 
force and rhythm of the words. But, in 
the culminating points of the drama, 
erude and vigorous combinations of in- 
struments would have been of some aid 
to the effect and to the incisiveness of 
the stage situations. 

We are not able, therefore, to accord 
to the author even those extenuating cir- 
eumstances which after a fashion we con- 
cede to the musicians poor in inspiration, 
but expert, genial, unprejudiced in tech- 
nic, or rather in super-technics. Guarino 
has solved no revolutionary harmonic 
question. No harmony of new and pic- 
turesque brand has been attempted by 
his hand in tracing this score. No 
store of refined and rich instrumentation 
has aided in concealing the drabness of 
the internal musical substance. 

This is the reason that the public of 
the Seala did not consider itself faced 
with a battle, showing itself generous to 
the thirty-year-old composer, but not re- 
acting to those hostile groups which 
sought to drown the excessive en- 
thusiasm of the claque. 

There were seventeen curtain calls in 
all, but I repeat, they did not prove to 
be from a truly disinterested public. The 
diseussions during the intervals were 
very heated, and also regarding the li- 
bretto there were reservations and crit- 
icisms. 

In brief, it is composed of single ro- 
mantic ingredients from the books of the 
‘eighties, with some incursions into those 
of contemporary works, not excluding 
some findings on the borderland of 
D’Annunzio. The poetic text does not 
seem to prefer the imaginative and 
starry heights, but remains always of 
the earth earthy. The action is compact, 
rapid, without significant lights and 
shadows, and would not have demanded 
on the part of the musician psycholog- 
ical and speculative research of rare 
conception. It was enough that he 
should have followed and developed the 
various episodes with a musical lan- 
guage less rhapsodic, fragmentary and 
discontinuous. 

The execution of the score was rather 
good. The conductor, Gabriele Santini, 
obtained from the orchestra satisfying 
results and a discreet consistency, but 
struggling against the fragmentary 
character of the score. Mme. Poli-Ran- 
daccio, in the réle of the heroine, sang 
with fine authority, yet making one la- 
ment the time in which her vocal re- 
sources were absolutely exceptional for 
volume and vigor. She was applauded 
after the monologue of the second act. 
The tenor Merli upheld the part of 
Don Pedro well, but singing too throatily 
some of the music of his airs. The bari- 
tone, Carlo Morelli, was an efficient 
Conte di Masino. The baritone Parvis 
presented a discreet Captain of Justice. 


Edward Lloyd, English Concert Tenor, 


Passes Away on His Estate in Sussex 





rt. .: ENGLAND, April 2.— 
Edward Lloyd, known at the height 
of his career as “the pure-voiced tenor” 
died near here on March 31, in his 
eighty-third year. Mr. Loyd was born 
in London, March 7, 1845. His father, 
Richard Lloyd, was vicar choralist of 
Westminster Abbey, and he was edu- 


cated at Gray’s School, Southwark. 
From 1852 to 1860, he was a choir-boy 
at Westminster Abbey under James 
Turle, and later returned there as tenor 
soloist. 

He is said to have leapt into fame 
in 1859, at a performance of “Messiah” 
in the Crystal Palace when a promin- 
ent tenor was taken ill just before the 
oratorio was to start and young Lloyd, 
without preparation, sang the solo part. 
In 1866, he became a member of the 
choirs at both Trinity and King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and in 1869, of St. An- 
drew’s, London, and also of the Chapel 
Royal. In 1871, he increased his reputa- 
tion by his singing of the solo part in 
Bach’s “St. Matthew” Passion at the 
Gloucester Festival, and three years 
later, sang at the Leeds Festival where 
he was soloist for many years consecu- 
tively. His first appearance in the 
United States was at the Cincinnati 
Festival in 1888, and he was heard in 
America on various tours after that. 

As Mr. Lloyd had been a fellow choir- 
boy of Sir Arthur Sullivan at West- 
minster, as well as one of the most 
prominent tenors of his time, it was 
natural that he should have been select- 
ed by that composer to sing the solo 
parts in several of his great choral 
works at their first performances. 
These included “The Martyr of Antioch” 
in 1880, and “The Golden Legend” at 
the Leeds Festival of 1886. He also 
“created” the tenor parts in Gounod’s 
“Redemption” in Birmingham in 1882, 
and in “Mors et Vita” in the same city 
in 1885. He sang the solo parts in the 
first performances of Elgar’s “Caracta- 
cus” in 1898, and “The Dream of Ger- 
ontius” at Birmingham in 1900, the lat- 
ter being the last work of importance 
in which he sang before his retirement 
the same year. 

Although Mr. Lloyd sang concert per- 
formances of numerous operatic works, 
he was never tempted to appear in 
opera. No less a person than Hans 
Richter is said to have declared that he 
had never heard the role of Parsifal as 
perfectly sung as by Mr. Lloyd, and he 
was equally successful in portions of 
“Meistersinger,” “Lohengrin” and “Tan- 
hauser.” 

Vocally, he was one of those phenom- 
ena among male singers, whose voices 
deepen gradually without “breaking” so 
that he passed without any interval of 
retirement from being a solo treble to 
being a solo tenor. His téchnic is said 
to have been easy and his breath-con- 
trol phenomenal so that he excelled in 
various types of music from Handel to 
Wagner. Strong physically, he seldom 





Edward Lloyd 


missed an engagement unlike Sims 
Reeves, his contemporary who once es- 
timated that his broken contracts had 
cost him the equivalent of $400,000 dur- 
ing his career. 

On his retirement in 1900, Mr. Lloyd 
took up his residence on an estate in 
Sussex near Worthing, as a comparative- 
ly wealthy man, and repeatedly refused 
all offers to resume his career, although 
a guarantee of about $250,000 was of- 
fered him. Only once did he break his 
resolve and that was when he sang at 
the coronation of King George at that 
monarch’s special request. 

J. A. H. 


Rockford Artists Play Beethoven Music 


RockKForD, ILL., April 2.—Alfred O. 
Wilgeroth and his wife, Kaethe Reth- 
berg Wilgeroth, sister of Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
gave an impressive piano program in 
the chapel of the Rockford College as a 
tribute to Beethoven. Abbie Potts read 
a tribute to the composer. 

W. W. W. 








Gala “Fidelio? Is Climax of 
Vienna Festival 


[ENNA, April 1.—tThe final 

event of the official Beethoven 
Festival was a gala performance 
of “Fidelio” by the Vienna Opera, 
under Franz Schalk’s_ direction 
last night. The work had been 
newly restudied. Lotte Lehmann 
appeared for the first time as 
Lenore, giving an impersonation 
of resplendent vocal effect and 
making a dignified figure of the 
heroine. Alfred Piccaver was a 
féted Florestan, and the remaining 
réles were sung by Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, Richard Mayr and others. 
The orchestral performance was 
one of much beauty. Dramatical- 
ly and scenically, the work had 
been carefully prepared. Follow- 
ing the performance a _ reception 
was given the delegates to the 
musicological conference, at which 
addresses were made by President 
Hainisch of the Austrian Repub- 
lic, Edouard Herriot, representing 
France, and others. 
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Lincoln Continues Beethoven Celebration 


LINCOLN, NEB., April 2.—The Bee- 
thoven centenary was celebrated through- 
out the week. In the fine arts depart- 
ment at the State University, Henry 
Cox, director of the University Orches- 
tra, has been giving a series of five 
weekly Beethoven Sunday vesper con- 
certs. Many local musical societies, 
including Mu Phi Epsilon, Alumnae 
Chapter, gave special Beethoven pro- 
grams. The special movement was 
sponsored by the Lincoln Chamber of 
Commerce. 





H. G. K. 

Havana Commemorates Beethoven 
Anniversary 

HAVANA, March 25.—The Havana 


Symphony commemorated the Beethoven 
centenary with a very interesting pro- 
gram. The concert was given in the 
National Theater. Gonzalo Roig, con- 
ductor, offered the “Egmont” Overture 
and the Fifth Symphony. Margot de 
Blanck de Coro played the Piano _ 


certo in E Flat. N 
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The scenic production proved not un- 
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that he very patently sought both in 
matters of technic and interpretation. 
Many of his intentions were frustrated 
by uneven attacks, vagaries of intona- 
tion, muddiness of color and lapses into 
rather spiritless singing. Yet ‘there were 
times when the director and chorus were 
in complete rapport, as in the full-toned 
and rousing performance 
“Vineta,” the finely-shaded and atmo- 
spheric reading of the Delius vocalise: 
“To Be Sung on a Summer Night”; the 
lyric charm of Adam de la Hale’s “Robin 
Loves Me,” and the piquant tone con- 
trasts in Ravel’s “Nicolette.” The last 
two pleased the audience so highly that 
repetitions were demanded, and Vaughan 
Williams’s arrangement of “The Turtle 
Dove” was also encored. 

The men’s section of the chorus ac- 
quitted itself very creditably in Gustave 
Holst’s setting of Walt Whitman’s 
“Dirge for Two Veterans” with accom- 
paniment of brass and drums. Besides 
the compositions mentioned, the program 
contained a “Hosannah” by Weelkes, 
Von Herzogenberg’s “Comest Thou, 
Light of Gladness,” Grieg’s “Im Him- 
melreich,” J. S. Bach’s “Trotz dem alten 
Drachen” from the Motet, “Jesu, meine 
Freude”; Morley’s “April is in my Mis- 
tress’ Face,” Farmer’s “To Take the 
Air,” Gibbons’ “Ah, Dear Heart,” Ra- 
vel’s “Trois Beaux Oiseaux du Paradis,” 
Gretchaninoff’s “Autumn,” Palmgren’s 
“The Swing” and the old English “Was- 
sail Song” in the arrangement of 
Vaughan Williams. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, was 
the soloist of the evening. In addition 
to his collaboration with the chorus, he 
contributed two groups of songs by Le- 
grenzi, Giordani, Carissimi, Wolf, Grieg 
and Brahms. He was enthusiastically 
applauded, and added two extra num- 
bers: the prologue to “Pagliacci” and 
“The Vagabond,” composed by his ac- 
companist, Francis de Bourguignon. 

mG. BB. 


Margaret Northrup, Soprano 


Margaret Northrup, soprano, who has 
not been heard in a New York recital 
for several seasons, reappeared in Aeéo- 
lian Hall on the afternoon of March 31, 
with Walter Golde at the piano and with 
the assistance of Mitya Stillmann, vio- 
linist, in one number. 

Beginning with a group in Italian, 
Miss Northrup was heard in a French 
group, the well-known aria from Mo- 
zart’s “Il Re Pastore” in which Mr. 
Stillmann assisted, a German group and 
one in English. 

Miss Northrup’s voice seems a fine one 
naturally, with a good range. Some 
obvious vocal faults, however, robbed 
what might otherwise have been excel- 
lent singing of its finer possibilities. 
Throughout the afternoon, there was an 
excessive portamento not only upwards 
but downwards as well, which resulted 
in frequent lapses from pitch, There 
seemed, also, to be inadequate breath 
support. In the Mozart aria, the trills 
indicated by the composer were con- 
spicuous by their absence. It would 
seem that Miss Northrup for some rea- 
son is unaware of the potentialities of 
her voice, for she certainly does not ex- 
pend with deftness that endowment 
which Nature has obviously »ut at her 
disposal. a es 


The Singers Club 


The Singers’ Club of New York, 
Alfred Y. Cornell, conductor, was heard 
in the second concert of its twenty- 
fourth season in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of March 31, with Fred Patton, 
baritone, and Mildred Dilling, harpist, 
as assisting soloists. Charles Gilbert 
Spross was at the piano. 

As in former hearings, Mr. Cornell’s 
organization distinguished itself by all 
the things that are necessary to make 
male chorus singing interesting, that is 
to say, purity of intonation, elasticity of 
phrasing and clean-cut attacks and re- 
leases. The program was cleverly ar- 
ranged for variety and began with an 
arrangement of the “Calf of Gold” from 
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Gounod’s “Faust” which was followed by 
Barlow’s arrangement of Kramer’s 
“Pleading.” The group ended with Mr. 
Spross’ “A Song of Steel.” 

The second appearance of the club was 
as assisting chorus to Mr. Patton in 
Villiers-Stanford’s stirring Cavalier 
Songs in which both soloist and ensemble 
achieved noteworthy success. An encore 
was given to this number. The second 
part of the program began with two 
ecclesiastical numbers, a concession to 
the classics. Lotti’s “Crucifixus” was 
well sung, so also, Leisring’s “O Filii et 
Filiae,” the latter an antiphonal setting 
Mr. Patton was heard in a group by 
Mr. Spross, Liza Lehmann and Enders’ 
setting of Vachell Lindsay’s “Daniel,” 
in all of which he displayed fine tone 
and artistic conception. The club closed 
the program with a group by Matthews, 
Shaw and Handel-Davidson. Miss Dill- 
ing won much applause with the first 
movement from Renié’s C Minor Con- 
certo with Mr. Spross at the piano, and 
later in a group by Bach, Debussy, 
Grandjany and Godefroid. J: A. Hi. 


Harry Glickman Plays 


A violin recital by Harry Glickman 
was given in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 1. The young artist had 
made his début in the same auditorium 
several seasons ago. In moments of 
cantabile playing he showed again that 
he has a sensitive, finely-moulded and 
warm tone. Unhappily his style seems 
still a little unpolished. In the Mozart 
Concerto in E Flat Major he appeared 
sometimes to bestow more attention on 
the mechanical problems than on secur- 
ing a smooth legato. Allowance must 
be made of a certain nervousness ap- 
parent during his first number. Mr. 
Glickman undoubtedly has possibilities, 
as his technical skill is fairly advanced, 
as revealed in Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill.” 
He seems to possess taste and restraint 
when not faced with too difficult bravura. 
There were moments of sensuous charm 
in his playing of a Dvorak-Kreisler 
“Slavonic Dance” and a Romance by 
Beethoven. Other numbers by Chabrier- 
Loeffler, Novacek and Paganini brought 
enthusiastic applause from an audience 
including a number of his friends. Harry 
Kaufman was a skilled accompanist. 

N. 3. 0. 


Hoyt-Tailleferre Recital 


Emma Hoyt, soprano, gave an inter- 
esting recital, the first since her début 
some four years ago, in the Steinway 
salon on the evening of April 1. Ac- 
companying Miss Hoyt and sharing the 
honors of the evening was Germaine 
Tailleferre, composer and pianist, a well- 
known member of the “Groupe des Six.” 
Miss Hoyt was apparently nervous and 
formal in her first few songs. She 
warmed to her work as the evening pro- 
gressed, however, and displayed a voice 
of lyric beauty at times, pleasingly flexi- 
ble and advantageously used in such 
pieces as Ravel’s “Chanson de la Mariée” 
and Debussy’s “La Flate de Pan.” If 
her interpretations were somewhat asce- 
tic it can be said in her favor that her 
expositions were at all times intelligent 
and in good taste. 

Although Miss Tailleferre did not ap- 
pear on the program as a soloist, her 
presence was conspicuous for the super- 
iority of her accompaniments. Three 
numbers of Miss Hoyt’s first group of 
songs, an aria by Brunetti and two by 
Searlatti, were arranged by Miss Taille- 


ferre. Particularly well received were 
Miss Tailleferre’s own composition 
“Mélodie” and a final group of four 


songs based on ancient Chinese poems, 
by Bantock, Griffes and Schierbeck. 
There was a responsive audience to de- 
mand encores and receive them. 


a 


Festival of German Youth 


A musical event, somewhat vaguely 
designated as “the first festival of Ger- 
man youth in America, held under the 
auspices of the American German Stu- 
dent Exchange of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education,” which turned out to 
be a joint concert by Sigrid Onegin and 
the Musical Art Quartet, was given in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of April 
1. The Quartet, whose members are 
Sascha Jacobsen and Bernard Ocko, 
violins; Louis Kaufman, viola, and Marie 
Romaet-Rosanoff, ’cello, began the pro- 
gram with a Quartet in G Minor by 
Mozart, lovely in itself and interesting 
in spite of its inordinate length, on ac- 
count of the fine and well-balanced per- 
formance. The Andante Cantabile was 
especially well played. 

Mme. Onegin made her first appear- 
ance in the tiresome recitative and aria 
“QO Mio Fernando” from _ Donizetti’s 
“Favorita,” which seemed hardly worth 
the wealth of beautiful tone she ex- 
pended upon it. She appeared directly 
after in a group of two Brahms songs 
with viola obbligato by Mr. Kaufman, 
and one by Tegner. Again the group 
was not intrinsically interesting, but 
such exquisite singing of anything is 
always a treat. In few if any parts 
of the musical world can one hear a con- 
tralto voice of such beauty as that of 
Mme. Onegin’s. For a season or two, 
her admirers feared that her exquisite 
organ and her impeccable art were not 
what they had been when she first burst 
upon us. Her singing at this concert 
dispelled any such fear. 

The ‘Quartet made its second appear- 
ance in Schubert’s “Death and the 
Maiden” Variations and a Presto by the 
same composer, both impeccably played. 

_For her final appearance, Mme. One- 
gin gave two of Loewe’s interesting 
ballads and two Schumann numbers, 
again lifting her hearers to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. J. 


Pierre Pelletier, Baritone 


: Pierre Pelletier, baritone, made his 
first appearance before a New York 
audience in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of April 2, with Léo-Pol Morin, an 
eleventh-hour substitute, taking the place 
of Wilfred Pelletier at the piano. 

Mr. Pelletier, with obvious operatic 
background, gave “Largo al Factotum” 
as his opening number and was later 
heard in a dreary aria from Boito’s 
“Nerone” and the lovely Legend of the 


Sage-bush from Massenet’s “Our Lady’s 
Juggler,” with the “Pagliacci” Prologue 
as a closing piece. ‘there were song 
groups in between in French, English 
and Italian. 

Unfortunately the artist elected to 
begin his recital half an hour later than 
the scheduled hour, which prevented the 
reviewer from hearing more of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Pelletier’s voice is a service- 
able one, better developed in its high than 
in its low register. Occasionally a cav- 
ernous tone was not altogether agree- 
able, and the singer’s lack of bodily re- 
pose somewhat detracted from the gen- 
eral effect of his performance, but on 
the whole his interpretations were inter- 
esting and he was received with marked 
appreciation by the audience. é. 


Rachmaninoff Again 


Sunshine poured down from Olympus 
on Saturday afternoon, April 2, when 
Sergei Rachmaninoff gave his second 
piano recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall. Rarely has Mr. Rachmaninoff’s 
manner been so genial, and seldom do 
habitués of New York concert halls hear 
such a profoundly brilliant demonstra- 
tion of pianistic art. 

The foundation of this art rests, of 
course, on a mind and temperament that 
is much bigger than the medium Mr. 
Rachmaninoff uses. He is a great pianist 
because he is a greater musician, and he 
is greatest when viewed as a thinker. If 
deprived of his piano, Mr. Rachmaninoff 
might almost be visioned as producing 
another instrument; robbed of all instru- 
ments, it is conceivable he would resort 
to pen or brush as artistic tools. That 
he would ever suffer permanent defeat in 
an effort at self-expression is unthink 
able. 

Always plastic, Mr. Rachmaninoff’s 
playing has today a warmth of tone that 
was formerly lacking. Never less than 
a master builder, Mr. Rachmaninoff now 
fills in architectural designs with richer 
colors than previously was his habit. As 
intellectual as ever, his attitude is more 
mellow—in a word, he continues to know 
himself. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff’s regular program 
consisted of Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
Flat, Op. 26; Etudes in F and in A 
Minor by Mendelssohn; the Etudes Sym- 
phoniques of Schumann; Liszt’s “Fune- 
railles”; Medtner’s “Fairy Tale”; the 
“Etudes Tableaux” in B Minor and E 
Flat Minor by himself, and a Strauss- 
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In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Apr. 2. 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Milton Levenberg, Mary Elizabeth 
Klein, Julius Natelsky, Marshall Sos- 
son, Albert Hirsh, Nellie Miller, Flor- 
ence Pass, Sol Kranzberg and Ruth Mil- 
ler were heard in the Central Theater 
program of March 27. Those heard in 
this series on March 20 included Blanche 
Rudies, Katherine Boehme, Mary Louise 
Gilkey, Harriet Jordan, Marvin Jacobs, 
Lulu Raben, Anthony Santangelo, Pear) 
Walker Yoder and Ruth Miller. 

A junior symphony orchestra has been 
organized under the direction of Guy 
Hartle. All the members are under 
eighteen years of age. The personnel 
now numbers about forty. The experi- 
ence with which the orchestra is in- 
tended to supply young musicians will 
include several concerts during the col- 
lege year. 

Eleanora Koskiewicz was 
piano recital at the Webster Hotel on 
March 27, under the auspices of the 
Polish National Alliance; on March 26 
she gave a piano recital at the Ad Astra 
Club. Eunice Steen has been engaged 
as soloist at the Evanston Baptist 
Church, and also at the Jackson Boule- 
vard Baptist Church. Sam Thaviu, 
pupil of Léon Sametini, was soloist with 
the Springfield Symphony on March 18. 
Katzu Yonezawa sang at the Japanese 
Y. W. C. A., recently. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


La Barge Choral Club was assisted by 
Mildred Ressler, Maeme Moon, Mary 
Chappelle, Margaret Schenk, Elinda 
Rehr, Alice Burrows, Matilda Chapin, 
Ray Alexander, Angelo Ciavarella, Don- 
ald Mead, Edgar Rice, Irene George, 
Myra Conyers, Ruth MeNeil, Esther 
Godwin and Fern Weaver, at the concert 
given in Kimball Hall this afternoon. 
Alice Johnson was heard in piano recital 
at Brainerd, Minn., March 22. Beulah 
Rosine, ’cellist, gave the Conservatory 
Sunday program on March 27. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Pupils of Poul Bai sang in concert last 
night. 
GIRVIN INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ARTS 
Henry Sopkin, first assistant to Mr. 


heard in 


Girvin, presented William Arenkrantz, 
Moe Greenspahn, Vernon Dewey, and 
several other pupils, all under twelve 
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Wichita Entertains Chicago 
Civic Opera Company 


ICHITA, KAN., April 

The Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany appeared in the Forum on 
= March 17, presenting “Pagliacci,” 
> and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” The 
productions were lavish. Henry 
G. Weber conducted “Pagliacci” in 
which the principals were Désiré 
Defrére, Charles Marshall, Edith 
Mason, Giacomo Rimini, and José 
Mojica. Roberto Moranzoni con- = 
ducted “Cavalleria Rusticana,” + 
substituting for Georgio Polacco, — 
who, because of a sprained wrist, 
was unable to appear. Rosa Raisa, 
Lorna Doone Jackson, Antonio 
Cortis, Désiré Defrére and Maria 
Claessens were the singers. The 
engagement was under the man- 
agement of C. M. Casey. 


2.— 





years of age, in recital recently. The 
program contained music by De Bériot, 
Popper, Sarasate, Bach, Weidig, Reger, 
Kramer and others. Norma Kirsch, Es- 
telle Tucker, Dorothy Best and George 
Sopkin from other departments, wer 
also heard on this program. 


GUNN SCHOOL 


Glenn Dillard Gunn lectured on Bee- 
thoven in the Fine Arts Recital Hall on 
March 27, being assisted by Jascha Sel- 
witz, of the Chicago Symphony, and Pru- 
dence Neff, who played the C Minor Son- 
ata for violin and piano. Also taking 
part were Sara Levee, who played the D 
Minor Sonata, from Op. 31; Grace Nel- 
son, playing the E Flat Major Sonata 
from the same opus, and Howard Bartle, 
who played the “Appassionata” Sonata. 

HARRIET CASE STUDIO 

Edris Vohs, Leona Meier and Edith 
Nelson were presented in recital on 
March 27, the program containing musi 
by Bach, Handel, Brahms, Faure, Gou- 
nod, Haydn, American composers and 
others. Lela Bell, soprano, appeared re- 
cently at Cornell College and at Uppe: 
lowa University, as well as before the 
Cedar Rapids Woman’s Club, with How- 
ard Baltz as accompanist. Miss Cas« 
accompanied her pupil, Ethel Heiden- 
bergh, at the Musical Guild on the eve- 
ning of March 27. 


Blackmore Pupils Are Heard 





CHIcAGO, April 2. of John 
Blackmore at the Bush Conservatory 


were heard in the Conservatory Recita! 
Hall on March 25. Elizabeth Jarrell 
played selections from Bach’s First Par- 
tita. Dorothy Meadows was heard in 
music from “The Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord.” Two pieces of Debussy were 
played by Rowena Jones. Florence Steel 
gave the Franck Prelude and Chorale. 
Alan Irwin was heard in the F Minor 
Ballade of Chopin; and other composi- 
tions were played by Gladys Anderson, 
Edna Michael and Gleeda Inks. 


Stella Wrenn Fulfills Bookings 

CHICAGO, April 2.—Among recent 
engagements of Stella Wrenn, contralto, 
have been a recital before the Edgewater 
Catholic Club, at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel; an appearance before’ the 
Catholic League, in the Fine Arts 
Building, and an engagement as soloist 
with a chorus of 250 at the annual 
spring concert given under the auspices 
of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Orchestra Hall. She will sing 
on April 11 at the Illinois Woman’s 
Athletic Club for the Ravenswood Club. 


Middelschulte to Hold Summer Class in 
Berlin 

CuicaGco, April 2.—Wilhelm Middel- 
schulte, head of the organ department 
of the American Conservatory, has been 
engaged to hold a two-months’ master 
class in Berlin this summer. A series 
of organ recitals will be a part of Dr. 
Middelschulte’s stay abroad. 


CHICAGO.—The March meeting of the 
Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler Club was held 
in the Cordon Club on March 19, and 
was followed by a musical program. 


New York City. 
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How Diction Develops Vocal Timbre 





Liela A. Breed Explains Sys- 
tem of Enriching Tone 
Color by Means of Vowel 
Classification and Use— 
German Language Offers 
Excellent Material for Stu- 
dent 
HICAGO, April 2.—Good diction is 
more than a test of a singer’s ex- 


cellence; it is a fundamental aid in 
developing the timbre and range of a 


voice, according to Liela A. Breed, 
Chicago teacher. 

“It is convenient to classify vowels 
into two categories, the clear, and the 


dark,” she says. “The clear vowels are 
long e, long a, short e, Italian a and 
long i—to list them according to the 


depth of their sound. The dark vowels, 
similarly listed, include the French u, 
or the German ii, the long u, the long o, 
and the diphthong oi. A voice that is 
heavy must be given the clear vowels 
for the improvement of its tone. In the 
case of a thin, childlike voice, the dark 
vowels are excellent for the development 
of a richer tone—essential to its perfec- 
tion as a musical medium. 

“These are only general rules. 
slight variation from normal which 
practically every voice shows, makes it 
necessary to treat each one in a different 
way. It is true, however, that various 
consonants may be combined with each 
of these vowel sounds for specific effects. 
Consonants like m, n. d, 1, and so on, 
assist the pupil in bringing the tone 
forward. Occasionally a voice will be 
found for which the use of the h is bene- 


The 


ficial, especially in liberation of the 
breath, which is naturally of funda- 
mental importance in the art of singing 


The Special Sounds 


“On account of special sounds, like the 
w, the abundance of dark diphthongs, 
the liquid | and so on, the German 
language is often excellent. And while 
German melody is excellent for a 
grounding in musical style, I think suf- 
ficient emphasis has not been placed 
upon the German language itself, espe- 
cially as Heine and some others used it, 
as excellent material for the vocal 
student. 

“For the German tongue is very rich 
in color, and not the least merit of 
the German lieder composers is that, in 
a preponderant number of examples 
from their literature, the leading of the 
voice harmonizes with the effectiveness 
of certain sounds in certain registers of 
the voice. This does not mean, of course, 
that the finished singer is not able to 
sing all sounds in all registers with 
smooth effect, though it is interesting to 
note in this connection that many sing- 
ers do not sing texts precisely as they 
are set to difficult passages of music.” 

One of the most advantageous devices 
for enriching the color of the voice is 
the classic one of mixing the color of 
the vowels. The broad sound of the 
vowel a serves as Miss Breed’s illustra- 
tion in this instance. It may be sung 
with the mouth broad, more or less as 
for the long a, in which case its color 
is clear; or it may be sung with the 
mouth deepened, as for o, when its color 
becomes dark. 

“The use of this device,” according to 
Miss Breed, “is indispensible both for 
the development of the voice and for its 
smoothness. A soprano, for instance, 
can have only an inadequate sense of 
her own voice if she does not recognize 
that the high A is by nature the clearest 
tone in her register, or that the B Flat 
above it, is the beginning of the head 
register, in which an attempt to ‘color’ 
the tone necessarily leads to vocal dam- 
age below. And it is a great convenience 
for the singer to understand how the 
darkening of vowels, or the use of 
naturally dark vowels in that portion of 
the voice around upper e, where the 
chest and head voices are spliced to- 
gether, as it were, obviates difficulties 
which every voice, 
soprano and the baritone, 
that place. 


especially the mezzo- 
encounter in 
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Breed 


“Another part of the voice requiring 
extreme care in treatment is the middle 
g, where every voice has its greatest 
expansion. The color of the tone here 
is of great importance in strengthening 
the entire range, and in evening up the 
registers, although of course it is un- 
necessary to speak in terms of ‘registers,’ 
or other technical matters to the young 


student, who, in most instances, should 
be helped to overcome his difficulties 
before he has had them diagnosed. 


Explanations are of benefit only when 
they are given for the pupil’s under- 
standing of what he has accomplished.” 
In solving fundamental problems of 
breath support, Miss Breed teaches a 
system of breathing by which the strain 
is placed along the straightened spine 
and the ribs, especially in the back, 
leaving the abdomen and the diaphragm: 
free. EUGENE STINSON. 
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Chicago Welcomes New Compositions 





Bauer and Gabrilowitsch 
Heard in Two-Piano Pro- 
gram—Gordon Ensemble 
Introduces Quartet by Han- 
son—Harvester Choral So- 
ciety Revived After Decade 
—Fine Recitals Given 


HICAGO, April 2.—Harold Bauer 

and Ossip Gabrilowitsch drew a large 
and adulatory audience to the Stude- 
baker Theater on March 27, when they 
joined forces to give a recital of music 
for two pianos. The program was a 
light one. It included an early Beethoven 
sonata for one piano, four hands, which 


added little, perhaps, to the luster of 
Beethoven’s name, but which, like other 
material included in the list, gave two 
admirable artists an opportunuity to 
show the fine quality of their musician- 
ship and to demonstrate that they found 
something extremely agreeable in im- 
promptu, but highly finished, collabora- 
tion. 

The New York String Quartet, which 
has played here only twice before, was 
heard in the Goodman Theater on March 
27, playing quartets by Haydn and 
Ravel, and shorter pieces by Brigde, 
Goossens and Grainger. The audience 
immediately sensed the alertness, the 
vivacity and the sincerity underlying the 
excellent ensemble attained. 

Ruth Radkey, a talented young pian- 
ist, was heard in recital in the Play- 
house on March 27, playing the Sym- 
phonic Etudes of Schumann, as well as 
lighter music, by Bridge, Blanchet and 
others. In delicacy of tone, clarity of 
musical thought and directness of style, 
Miss Radkey shows unusually fine quali- 
fications for a career. 

The Civic Orchestra of Chicago, led 
by Eric De Lamarter, gave a persuasive 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth 
Symphony at its third Orchestra Hall 
concert, March 27. The program in- 
cluded the D’Albert ’Cello Concerto, en- 
gagingly played by Lillian Rehberg, who 
proved a convincing soloist. The “Prince 
Igor” dances and Wagner’s “March of 
Homage” were also heard. 


Gordon Quartet Plays 


The Gordon String Quartet gave, on 
March 27, the first of a series of six 
free chamber music concerts in the 
James Simpson Theater, in the Field 
Museum, under the auspices of the Li- 
brary of Congress, on the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation. The pro- 
gram included Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 
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135, in commemoration of his centenary, 
and the cavatina, from his Quartet, Op. 
130, played in memory of Franz Kneisel, 
whose death occurred March 26, 1926. 
Louis Gruenberg’s “Four Indiscretions” 
and the F Major Quartet of Dvorak 
completed the list. 

A Beethoven program was given at 
the Arthur Frazer School of Music, 
March 27. Mr. Frazer played the Son- 
ata, Op. 2, No. 3. Following Florence 
Lang’s performance of Paisielo’s “Nel 
Cor Piu Non Mi Sento,” he played the 
Six Variations on the theme of that 
song. Miss Lang also sang Beethoven’s 
“Ich Liebe Dich,” “La Partenza” and 
“Das Gliick der Freundschaft.” Ramon 
Mendez was heard in the “Waldstein” 
Sonata and the Rondo, “Rage Over the 
Lost Penny.” 

A program given at the Musical Guild 
on the evening of March 27, contained 
two groups of songs sung by Ethel Hed- 
enbergh, accompanied by Harriet Case. 
Several compositions by Martha Beck 
were given. These included a Sonata in 
C Minor for violin and piano, played by 
Stella Roberts and the composer; a 
Quintet, in which Miss Beck assisted 
Rudolph Reiners, Miss Roberts, Ruth 
Parker-Lilien and Lillian Rehberg, and 
a group of piano solos, played by the 
composer. 

Henry Sopkin, violinist, and Lillian 
Winter, soprano, under the management 
of Hubert Schmit, were heard at the 
Chicago Theater on March 27. 


“Messiah” Heard 


The International Harvester Choral 
Society, founded in 1910 and disbanded 
during the war, came back to life 
triumphantly in a splendid performance 
of “Messiah,” given in Kimball Hall on 
March 29. Richard B. DeYoung, the 
able conductor, had chosen Kathryn 


Wittwer, Kathleen Ryan, B. Fred Wise 
and Mark Love as the soloists. They 
maintained the distinction marking the 
work of the chorus itself. Mr. Wise, 
who has recently returned from Europe, 
gave once more that agreeable account 
of excellent gifts which had made him 
many friends before he departed from 
Chicago. The accompanists were Helen 
Leefelt at the piano, and Allen W. Bogen 
at the organ. 

The Gordon String Quartet gave the 
final concert in its annual Orchestra 
Hall foyer series on the afternoon of 
March 30, inserting the first local per- 
formance of Howard Hanson’s Quartet 
in One Movement, Op. 23, between 
characteristically flowing readings of 
the Quartet in F Major by Dvorak and 
that by Haydn in G Major. Mr. Han- 
son’s quartet disclosed thorough famil- 
iarity with modernist practises in 
harmony, and made strikingly liberal use 
of the possibilities of ensemble music. 
Its genuine breadth of mood and of its 
independence of movement pleased a 
good-sized audience. 

Two excellent young voices were heard 
at the Fine Arts Recital Hall on 
March 31. Elizabeth Conner has a 
warm, full soprano, which she uses with 
attractive effect and in a sophisticated 
style. James Fiske has a well produced 
baritone, of unusual, golden clarity, and 
a firm musical grounding. The diction 
of both these youthful Chicagoans was 
commendable, and both were well re- 
ceived by a large audience. The 
exemplary accompanists were Robert 
Macdonald and William Lester. Mr. 
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Fiske included two of Mr. Lester’s songs 
in a group of compositions by Americans. 
William Phillips, baritone, sang yes- 
terday noon at Kimball Hall, in the W. 
W. Kimball Company’s regular free 
Friday series. EUGENE STINSON. 


SORORITY OFFERS PRIZE 





Omega Chapter in Bush Conservatory 
Will Give Free Scholarship 


CuicaGco, April 2.—Bush Conservatory 
announces that its local, Omega, chapter 
of the Sigma Alpha Iota National so- 
rority, will award a free scholarship in 
violin to a student, under twenty-five 
years of age. The contest for this 
scholarship will take place at the Con- 


servatory on April 16. Applications for 
the award may be secured at the Con- 
servatory, or from Helen E. Smith, care 
the Sigma Alpha [Iota Sorority, 839 
North Dearborn Street. 

The regular series of scholarships wil! 
be offered by the Conservatory during 
the master school, from June 27 until 
Aug. 6. Among the teachers offering 
partial scholarships are Frederie La- 
mond, Alfred Blumen, Julie Rivé-King, 
Ella Spravka, Jeanne Boyd, Cecelia Ray 
Berry, and Elsie Alexander, in piano; 
Arthur Middleton, Herbert Miller, Poul 
Bai, Mae Graves Atkins, Nelli Gardini, 
Emerson Abernethy, Justine Wegener, 
William Phillips, Frederica Gerhardt 
Downing, Emily Ohl and George Lane, 
in voice; Richard Czerwonky, Bruno Es- 
bjorn, Rowland Leach and Ebba Sund- 
strom, in violin; Lyravine Votaw, in 
public school music, and Edgar A. Braz- 
elton, in composition. 

A special summer term, of ten weeks, 
from May 23 to Aug. 2, has been ar- 
ranged for those students wishing to 
— themselves of a longer period of 
study. 


Melius Made First Honorary Member of 
Woman’s League 


CuicaGco, April 2.—Luella Melius was 
guest of honor on March 24 at a banquet 
given by the Chicago Woman’s Catholic 
League in the club house, and was pre- 
sented with a certificate of the first 
honorary membership into the league. 
This distinction had been reserved for 
some one rendering the club an out- 
standing service. Mme. Melius' had 
sung for the club, at short notice, at a 
concert given to raise funds for the 
building the club expects to construct. 
At the banquet the leagye, having some 
2000 or 3000 members, pledged itself to 
assist American artists, and to support 
American-made music. A musical pro- 
gram was given. The Chicago Chamber 
of Commerce was represented, and 
among the guests were Milan Lusk and 
Francis Macmillen, violinists, and mem- 
bers of “The Vagabond King” company. 








Alexius Baas Opens Tour 


CuicaGco, April 2.—Alexius H. Baas, 
baritone, director of the voice depart- 
ments of Carrol College, Waukesha, 
Wis., and of Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, 
Wis., began a tour of fourteen engage- 
ments on March 28, and will resume his 
classes after April 10. 


Grace La Roche Gives Recital 


Cuicaco, April 2.—Grace La Roche, 
mezzo-soprano, appearing in recital in 
Lyon and Healy Hall on March 25, dis- 
closed an excellent voice, and was well 
received. H. B. Bartholomew was the 
accompanist. 
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TEACHER’S CLASSES PART 
OF SUMMER CURRICULUM 





Chicago Musical College Master Term to 
Include Sessions Designed for 
Instructors of Singing 


Cuicaco, April 2.—Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, will include a series of teacher’s 
classes in the curriculum of the summer 
master term, from June 27 until July 30. 

“Past experience,” says Mr. Wither- 
spoon, “has convinced me that teachers 
more than ever require practical knowl- 
edge of the principles of vocal instruc- 
tion. This knowledge should be put into 
a form easily understood, and must in- 
clude the results of scientific research. 


Too much confusion and indefiniteness 
currently exists in the teaching of 
singing.” 

Mr. Witherspoon’s course will take on 
the nature of laboratory work, for inves- 
tigation, discussion and demonstration. 
At each session members of the class will 
be given lessons under Mr. Wither- 
spoon’s guidance. Discussion will pro- 
ceed from a study of the influence of 
modern thought upon the teaching of 
singing, including the use of psychology, 
the influence of specialization on so- 
called “method,” the inter-action of the 
nervous system, and so on. 

A historical survey of methods of 
teaching and of singers’ repertoires will 
touch upon the teaching of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, in comparison 
with that of the present. The survey 
will present an analysis of form, mel- 
ody, rhythm, ornamentation, liberties of 
expression and the constituents of a good 
style. 

Under the heading of technic, Mr. 
Witherspoon and his class will examine 
the principles of breathing, of vowel 
acoustics, the “primes of speech and 
tone,” pitch, resonance, volume, color, 
local effort, sensation, the use of the 


mouth in singing, interference, false 
muscular action and other channels of 
diagnosis. 


Mr. Witherspoon will deal with the 
treatment of injured voices, with hy- 
giene, exercise, diet and so on, as well as 
with “fads and fancies in the teaching 
of singing,” and the good and the bad to 
which these have given rise. 

Mr. Witherspoon will give private les- 
sons during the summer master term, 
and will conduct class work in the his- 
tory and appreciation of music and in 
répertoire and interpretation. 


Liebling Gives Rockford Recital 


RocKForD, ILL., March 26.—George 
Liebling, pianist, played at the Shrine 
Temple under the auspices of the Men- 
delssohn Club on March 11. He played 
Beethoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata, a 
group of Chopin, and a group in memory 
of his late brother, Emil Liebling, who 
was often heard in Rockford. Preced- 
ing two compositions by Liszt, the re- 
citalist recounted anecdotes of the com- 
poser, who was his teacher. At the close 
of the program Mr. Liebling played some 
of his own music, “La Cubana,” the 
Waltz in thirds and a Bolero. All these 
pieces, like the preceding material, won 
the hearty applause of a large audience. 


Boguslawski Plays at Quincy 


CHIcAGo, April 2.—Moissaye Bogus- 
lawski was heard in piano recital at 
Quincy College, Quincy, Ill., March 29, 
and played at Henderson-Brown College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark., March 31. 
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MANY-SIDED MUSIC 
IS HEARD ON COAST 


Los Angeles Guests Include 
Ponselle and String 
Quartet 


By Hal Davidson Crain 
Los ANGELES, April 2.—The Persin- 
ger String Quartet of Santa Barbara 
gave the second program in its series of 
five concerts in the Beaux Arts Audi- 
torium on the evening of March 18. 


This excellent organization, composed of 
Louis Persinger, Louis Ford, Nathan 
Firestone and Walter Ferner, again 
demonstrated a rare state of homo- 
geneity. The program included Taneieff’s 
Fifth Quartet, Schubert’s Quartet in D 
Minor and the Bach Chaconne, well- 
played by Mr. Persinger. 

The University of California Glee 
Club, Leonard R. McWhood, conductor, 
disclosed commendable standards and a 
high degree of proficiency in the program 
given in the Philharmonic Auditorium 
on March 19. Otto Linquist, tenor, and 
Irving Krick, pianist, showed skill and 
musicianly taste in solo numbers. 

Rosa Ponselle, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, returned to Los Angeles, after 
an absence of two years, for a recital 
in the Behymer Tuesday evening series 
on March 8. Always a superb vocalist, 
Miss Ponselle quickly revealed the great 
strides she has made on the interpre- 
tative side of her art, and before the 
evening was half over, had a capacity 
audience at her feet. A program sung 
in four languages contained Salvatore 
Rosa’s “Star vicino,” Veracini’s “Pas- 
torale,” Wagner’s “Triume,” “L’Oiseau 
bleu” by Cesreus, the first act Cavatina 
from “Il Trovatore” and songs in 
English. Stuart Ross supplied excellent 
accompaniments and disclosed ability as 
a soloist. 

Negro spirituals were sung in a sin- 
cere and entrancing manner by Rosa- 
mond Johnson and Taylor Gordon in 
the Auditorium on the afternoon of 
March 13. These singers harked back 
to other days for settings to most of 
their songs, and recreated the atmos- 
phere of the Old South. Their work 
was highly enjoyable. 

College and university glee clubs com- 
peted in the third annual Eisteddfod, 
held in the Auditorium on the evening 
of March 12. The loving cup was 
awarded in the women’s division to the 
Bible Institute Glee Club. The Uni- 
versity of Redlands Glee Club came off 
first in the men’s contest. Second honors 
in both men’s and women’s division went 
to glee clubs from Pomona College. 
The cups were personally awarded by 





James G. Warren, president of the 
Eisteddfod Association. The judges 
were Dudley Fitch, J. B. Poulin and 


Clifford Lott. An audience of 1500 
applauded the contesting organizations. 
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ILDRED CAROLINE SEEBA, 
winner of the first operatic 

| fellowship award of the Caruso 
| American Memorial Foundation, 
| made her operatic début in Italy 
/ on Feb. 17 as Santuzza. The en- 
| thusiasm with which her perform- 
| ance was greeted resulted in Miss 
Seeba’s engagement for two addi- 
tional performances on Feb. 23 and 
28. A year’s study in Italy at the 
expense of the Foundation was 
won by Miss Seeba in June, 1925, 

in a contest. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
who heard her in Milan at the end 

of the year, the Foundation re- 

| newed her award for another year. 
Miss Seeba will probably return to 
| the United States during the sum- 
| mer, after two years’ coaching in 
a number of dramatic soprano 
roles. | 


Fort Dodge Teacher Liked in Min- 











neapolis 
Fort DopGe, Iowa, April 2.—Alice 
Hackett, pianist of this city, recently 


gave two recitals in Minneapolis at the 
John Hay School and the John Logan 
School. “Musical Interpretations for 
Children” was the title of both events. 
The principals of both institutions have 
written appreciative letters. Miss Hack- 
ett has two more Minneapolis engage- 
ments in April. Her pupils gave a re- 
cital at the Wakhonsa Hotel in Fort 
Dodge lately. 


Opera Program Given in Long Beach 


LONG BEACH, CAL. April 2.—A 
large audience attended the program, 
“Excerpts from Standard Grand 
given recently by advanced 
pupils of Joseph Ballantyne. The solb- 
ists were Mrs. Errol Olsen, Eva Howard, 
Agnes Typ, Dorothy Cohn, Dorothy Due- 
ber, Ruth Bennett, James G. McGarrigle, 


Anthony Luer, James J. Buntin and 

Bernard L. Tyo. The accompanist was 

Madeline Gumprecht. A. me. G. 
BANGOR, Me.—The Bangor Band, 


Adelbert Wells Sprague, conductor, re- 
cently gave a complementary concert in 
the City Hall. Beethoven, Sousa, 
Strauss, Donizetti, Flotow, Ponchielli 
and Herbert were the composers repre- 
sented. 
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“FIRE BIRD” PLAYED AT PORTLAND EVENT 





Symphony Society Gives 
Luncheon in Honor of 


Musicians 
By Jocelyn Foulkes 
PORTLAND, ORE., April 2.—The final 
concert of the Portland Symphony’s 
second season under the baton of Willem 


van Hoogstraten was an _ auspicious 
event. Stravinsky’s “L’Oiseau de Feu” 
received its first presentation. The 
“Tannhauser” Overture served as a foil 
in the second half of the program, and 
Mr. van Hoogstraten did justice to the 
emotional force and classical mold of 
Brahms’ Symphony in D. 

A luncheon was given by the Sym- 
phony Society in honor of Mr. van Hoog- 
straten and the orchestra, prior to the 
leader’s departure for New York. Edgar 
B. Piper, editor of the Morning Oregon- 
ian and president of the Symphony So- 
ciety, introduced the speakers. They 
were: Mayor George L. Baker; Elmer 
E. Pettingell, president of the Portland 
Musicians’ Association, and Mr. van 
Hoogstraten, who expressed gratitude 
for the loyalty and support he received. 
He will return for another season. 

Members of the orchestra provided a 
program. Grainger’s “Molly on _ the 
Shore” was played by Alfred Keller and 


Edouard Hurlimann, violinists; Ted 
Bacon, viola player, and John Britz, 
cellist. A woodwind quartet; R. E. 


Millard, H. G. Knight, L. P. Ryder and 
O. A. Sanders, introduced a “Scherzino” 
by Francis Ritcher, blind pianist. Four 
members from the brass section—C. A. 
Cook, E. C. Stevens, Fred Lyons and 
Burns Powell, played a melody from 


“The Gargoyles of Notre Dame” and 
“Auld Lang Syne,” in modern garb, by 
Dent Mowrey of Portland. 

Alexander Brailowsky, in his first ap- 
pearance here on March 15, met with 
satisfying appreciation. Beethoven, De- 
bussy, Chopin and Wagner-Liszt num- 
bers were interpreted with brilliant tech- 
nic and impressive musicianship. Mr. 
Brailowsky came under the direction of 
the Elwyn Concert Bureau. 

Roland Hayes, under the same man- 
agement, won plaudits on March 18. 
French, English and German songs and 
Negro spirituals were presented with 
finesse and understanding. 

Bruno Coletti, ’cellist, assisted by Iris 
Martensen Oakley, contralto, with May 
Van Dyke and Mischa Pelz, accompa- 
nists, appeared before the MacDowell 
Club. 

A silver tea was given at the home of 
Mrs. H. A. Whitney to increase the Mac- 
Dowell Club chorus fund that is being 
raised to defray the cost of going to Chi- 
cago, for the biennial of the Nationa! 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Phyllis Wolfe, soprano, with Agnes 
Love at the piano, was heard in a lec- 
ture-recital on Cadman’s “Witch of 
Salem” by the New England Conserva- 
tory Club. 

Otto Wedemeyer, baritone, with Lu- 
cien Becker at the piano, sang Wotan’s 
“Abschied” from “Die Walkiire” for stu- 
dents at Reed College. Jocelyn Foulkes 
made explanatory remarks. 

Members of the Beaux Arts Society 
furnishing a municipal program were 
Jean Harper, organist; Kathryn Shar- 
key, violinist; Ruth Agnew and Jeanette 


Boyer-Xanten, sopranos; Margaret 
Laughton, flutist, and Mary Bullock, 
pianist. 





CHICAGO OPERA FORCES THRILL DALLAS THRONGS 





Annual Series Announced as Result of 
Successful Series of Five Per- 
formances in Texan Center 

DALLAS, TEXx., April 2.—The an- 
nouncement that an operatic season will 


be given here annually has followed the 
brilliant success of the series given by 
the Chicago Civic Opera, March 10 to 
12, in Fair Park Auditorium. Audiences 
aggregating 20,000 attended the five per- 
formances. Claudia Muzio, Lorna Doone 
Jackson, Clara Shear, Richard Bonelli 
and Charles Hackett made their débuts 
in opera in Dallas and promptly ingrati- 
ated themselves with their singing and 
acting. The local grand opera commit- 
tee, of which Herbert Marcus is chair- 
man, deserves much credit. 

The opening performance “La Tra- 
viata” on March 10 was sung by Miss 
Muzio, Mr. Hackett, Mr. Bonelli, Alice 
D’Hermanoy, Anna Corenti, José Mojica, 


Giovanni Polese, Antonio Nicolich and 
tildo Morelato. Giorgio Polacco con- 
ducted. 

On Friday afternoon “Hansel and 


Gretel” was sung especially for children. 
The cast included Miss Jackson, Miss 
Shear, Maria Claessens, Augusta Len- 
ska, Florence Misgen, Anna Hamlin and 
Désiré Défrére, with Frank St. Leger as 
conductor. 


On Friday evening “The Jewels of the 
Madonna” was given, with Rosa _ Raisa 
in the role of Maliella, Giacomo Rimini 
as Rafaele, Miss Lenska as the mother, 
Antonio Cortis as Gennaro and Lodovico 
Oliviero. Mrs. Mojica, Antonio Nico- 
lich, Miss Hamlin, Miss D’Hermanoy, 
Miss Jackson and others. It attracted a 
capacity audience. Roberto Moranzon! 
conducted. The performance was thrill- 
ing. 

On Saturday afternoon “Resurrec- 
tion,” by Alfano, was sung, with Mary 
Garden in the réle of Katiusha. Others 
heard were Theodore Ritch, as Dimitri; 
and in other réles Miss Jackson, Mr. 
Formichi, Miss Claessens, Miss D’Her- 
manoy, Miss Correnti and others. There 
was another large audience. Mr. Moran- 
zoni conducted. 

On Saturday evening “Rigoletto’’ 
brought the series to a brilliant climax. 
Edith Mason, as Gilda; Mr. Hackett, as 
the Duke; Mr. Bonelli, as Rigoletto; 
Miss Jackson as Maddalena, and in 
other parts Virgilio Lazzari, Mr. Défrére, 
Miss Correnti and others all contributed 
to a most delightful evening. Henry G. 
Weber was a most satisfactory conduc- 
tor, and shared in the curtain calls. 
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PITTSBURGH ARTISTS OBSERVE CENTENARY 


City-wide Interest Taken in 
Programs of Beethoven 
Music 


By Wm. E. Benswanger 


PITTSBURGH, April 2.—City-wide has 
been the observance of Beethoven’s cen- 
tenary. Newspapers, churches, motion 
picture houses, libraries, public and 
parochial schools, organists, orchestras, 
singing societies and musical clubs have 
furthered an understanding of Bee- 
thoven’s music. 

The first event of the week was the 
free organ recital in Northside Carnegie 
Hall, given by Casper P. Koch with the 


assistance of the Max Shapiro String 
Quartet and a large chorus of male 
voices under the direction of Hans 


Glomb. The program was all Beethoven, 
of course. 

The high-water mark was reached on 
Sunday evening, March 20, when the 
Musicians’ Club and the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club jointly sponsored a concert, free 
to the public, in Carnegie Music Hall. 
The committee from the Musicians’ Club 
consisted of T. Carl Whitmer, Will Ear- 
hart and Casper P. Koch. The commit- 
tee from the Tuesday Musical Club con- 
sisted of Mrs. Will Earhart, Mrs. 
Thomas Cree, and Mrs. Arthur Siviter. 
The hall was packed and 2000 persons 
were turned away. Participants were 
Ferdinand Fillion, violinist; Selmar Jan- 
sen and Oscar Helfenbein, violinists; the 
Max Shapiro String Quartet; the Sau- 
dek Ensemble, consisting of Pierre de 
Backer, Herbert Saylor, George Curry, 
Julius Bielo, Domenico Caputo, August 
Fisher, and Carl Nusser. The Pitts- 
burgh-Apollo Male Chorus of 100, under 
the baton of Harvey Gaul, sang “Glory 
of God in Nature!” and the Chorus of 
Dervishes from “The Ruins of Athens,” 
accompanied at the piano by Frederic 
Lotz. Ann Hahemeier Woesthoeff, con- 
tralto, sang, accompanied by Helen Reed 
Herman; and the Mendelssohn Choir of 
200, under the direction of Ernest Lunt, 
sang the “Hallelujah” Chorus from “The 


Mount of Olives,” with Earl Mitchell at 
the organ. 

On March 19 Dr. Charles Heinroth 
continued his series of illustrated lec- 
tures, free to the public, in Carnegie 
Music Hall, his subject being ‘‘Beethoven 
as Artist.” The Fifth and Sixth Sym- 
phonies, in four-hand arrangement, were 
played by Dr. Heinroth and Dallmeyer 
Russell. 


Gordon Quartet Gives Beethoven Pro- 
gram in Chicago 


Cuicaco, April 2.—The Gordon 
String Quartet gave on March 20, the 
sixth and last of its concerts in a Bee- 
thoven festival, at which it played the 
entire series of Beethoven quartets 
under the auspices of the Chicago Cham- 
ber Music Society, Inc. The series was 
one of the most interesting events of the 
season. Large audiences attended, and 
the James Simpson Theater, in the Field 
Museum of Natural History, proved an 
ideal setting for players of such finish 
as Jacques Gordon and his associates. 


Beethoven Programs in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, April 2.—Local events 
which formed Beethoven centenary ob- 
servances included a lecture given by 
Louis Cheslock at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, performance of the “Kreutzer” 
Sonata at the violin recital given by 
Carl Flesch at the Peabody Institute, a 
students recital in the preparatory de- 
partment, and a concert by the advanced 
students of the main department, with 
chorus and orchestra under the direction 
of Harold Randolph and Gustave Strube. 





Easton Symphony Conductor Gives 
Piano Recital 
EASTON, Pa., April 2.—Earle Laros, 





conductor of the Easton Symphony, gave 
a piano recital in the Public Library 
recently. The program ranged from a 
sixteenth century hunting jig to music 
by Debussy and Grainger, giving scope 
for Mr. Laros’ versatility. The “Appas- 
sionata” Sonata of Beethoven was an 
outstanding number. M. H. C. 
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WICHITA, KAN.—The Violin Choir of 
Southwestern College, Winfield, recently 
gave a concert in St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with Hugh Altvater 
as conductor. Wava Bachman, Ruth Rog- 
ers and Lucile Lorton were soloists. 


BEETHOVEN TALK GIVEN 


Master Institute Students Hear Dis- 
course on Composer’s Message 


In celebration of the centenary of 
Beethoven’s death, the “Pathseekers,” 
the student organization of the Master 


Institute of United Arts, held a meeting 
on March 27. The speaker was Esther J. 
Lichtmann, pianist and teacher and fac- 
ulty member of the institute. Miss 
Lichtmann chose as her subject, “Bee- 
thoven’s Message.” Outlining his life, 
Miss Lichtmann spoke of the “spiritual 
ascension” of Beethoven’s work and his 
“dedication to the highest laws of crea- 
tion and beauty.” The contrast between 
the loneliness and bitterness of his ex- 
ternal life, and the exaltation and bounty 
of his inner being; the steady vision 
which gave him a “superhuman power 
of creation rarely equalled” were brought 
out in Miss Lichtmann’s talk. Follow- 
ing, the members of the society presented 
a varied Beethoven program. 

The “Pathseekers” form an organi- 
zation, founded for the purpose of mu- 
tual encouragement and inspiration be- 
tween students of various departments. 
Meetings are held bi-monthly, at which 
prominent members of various arts are 
invited to speak informally. 

Herman Rosen, American violinist, 
gave a recital at the Roerich Museum, 
Sunday, March 20. Some years ago, 
when still a boy, Mr. Rosen won the Na- 
tional Prize of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. He was presented under 
the auspices of the Master Institute, of 
which he is a faculty member. For his 
two pieces de résistance, Mr. Rosen chose 
the Tartini Sonata in G Minor and 
Vieuxtemps’ Concerto in F Sharp Minor. 
His last two groups Mr. Rosen devoted 
to ingratiating fragments, including 
“The Lark” of Glinka-Auer, “Alt Wien” 
of Godowsky-Press, and “La Gitana” of 
Kreisler. 


SEATTLE.—The University of Wash- 
ington Band recently gave its annual 
concert in Meany Hall, conducted by Al- 
bert P. Adams. Assisting were Flo 
Cook, Rachel Mowrey, Mildred Sherrill 
and the Kappa Kappa Psi Brass Sextet. 
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PHILADELPHIA LIST | ““Dectk esrea'by German se aint at 
Deat . i . : : The score as a whole, at least on a 
h Desired by German Field Day for Modernists first impression, appeared more ingeni- 
Composers ‘ , ous than beautiful. There are heavy 
Concert Schedule Includes WASHINGTON, April 2, — : Is Celebrated by Phila- demands on the piano, although this in- 
ss Whig : * strument seldom plays a conventional- 
Appearances of Noted oe ee nee oe. | delphia Men ized solo part. Mr. Gieseking met. all 
Musicians for . term of copyright Seep: Taree eh, a. wk seule. fe og tte 
By W. R. Murphy pone Gay (ag = Btn ger PHILADELPHIA, April 3.—The Phila- austerity. — 
PHI ELPHIA April 2—The associ- Commerce from its Paris office. delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, The Malipiero novelty, played from 
. LAD: HIA, ‘ > , : ‘ , manuscript, is a pretentious effort, even 
ation sponsoring the Philadelphia Cham- The movement is said to be led by conductor; Walter Gieseking, soloist; more nebulous in meaning than the same 
ber String Simfonietta, recently organ- the members of the new Prussian | was heard in the Academy of Music on composer’s “Pause of “seas an 
ized with Mrs. Harold Ellis Yarnall as Academy. A statement issued here | . n aa to , : 

; ~~. S . : April 1 and 2. The program was: style is a compound of extreme radical- 
president, held the first of three Sun- says: “It is claimed by those fa- — isms and the less startling effects of 
day afternoon meetings on March 27 in voring an extension of the period : Poéme-Nocturne “Solitude” .. Koutzen S = 7 ne & be 

: that fift y d i Piano Concerto . Kammermusik No. 2 Strauss and Wagner. The orchestra 
the Penn Athletic Club a y years do not constitute 2). i 
! } : . ’ ; ~ Hindemith gave a notably fine performance of this 
The Simfonietta is a group of eighteen too long a period to protect the in- “Sul Fiume del Tempo” (On the rather trving work d covered itself 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, terests of relatives and dependents — River of Time).........+.:- Malipiero with gl A . ; htl = nat a < 
led by Fabien Sevitzky, a nephew of of those whose works might still — “Nights in the Gardens of Spain” ja oe th OuNICh Peycey: — 
Serge Koussevitzky. To make more be in popular favor. However, DeFalla of Spain” the “Nights in the Gardens 
wieesonens —. wore any eee, 3 me ag bed a. y Soe : a “ee yo has a penchant for — Boris Koutzen is one of the first vio- 
po ly Bene hg Aner Aa al rl of the extension. Many arguments | nove ties. n these concerts he indulged ins of the orchestra. Russian feeling 
ly | spo ‘ing s } ; it to the full. It was a field day for and characteristic melancholy—the com- 
Surprising variety of coloring and an are offered in support of the con- ; sic ; : : : 
4 P wg hl k <4 initial tinuance of the present term of modern music. Of the four offerings poser is a Russian—gave flavor to this 
admirable — le, marked the — thirty vears.” ALT M new here, the Hindemith Concerto had score, which, while of fresh inspiration 
he ge The oes have E 73 - Ss ee the most originality and distinction. This in its best moments, is somewhat in need 
z a gary fy i; Beet — is not to say that the audition of it was of condensation. The “solitude” is phys- 
a nd ci ee pec altogether enjoyable. The Chamber ical rather than psychological, for there 
by ic “et — = . e ee PHILADELPHIA PE Music No, 2 proved an essay in the’ is stormy emotionalism in the central 
yo . i eae ic p realm of musical mathematics. It is climax of the score. Mr. Koutzen’s en- 
Sag sange playec e plano ob- SCORES IN “OTELLO”’ oe beenee | yee Phen corey effects, tirely creditable offering was, however, 
" a e handling of which suggests a recall well worth playing and contains a prom- 
The mee y ebay no te ne the to Bach against a background of intense ise of higher achievement. For this per- 
| program at the final meeting of the sea- —— modernism. The accompaniment, some- formance, which was cordially greeted, 
son of the Chamber Music Association . . : : : : ys 
( rales) Saletan aide mn: Aakietie Production Marks Climax of times highly important, involves the use the composer himself took the con- 
‘ Club. plavi Rey et ell os of a small orchestra of twelve pieces. ductor’s desk. 
: bert lok ‘Geentins: aul: was pananes. Notable Successes 
; The Stanley Music Club also held its This Year “KING’S HENCHMAN” GIVEN WELCOME IN PHILADELPHIA 
3 last meeting, an audience thronging the ‘ _ , 
i Stanley ate to welcome rt Fg By H. T. Craven Met \ . " cluded Merle Alcock as Ase, and Louis 
. balist and Guiomar Novaes in beautiful- PHILADELPHIA, April 2.—It was a bold ~ poor se _ . ——— payers ep ” re Magli gee : : : 
i ly played violin and piano music. So k . , , Guilford Sings Soprano R6le—Joint _ Effective stage settings did full jus- 
z successful has the Stanley Music Club ors ue bart of the Philadelphia Recital is Delightful oe to Se ee See oe 
y Stes’ ati the tem ‘oatien of programs Grand Opera Company to give an im- : thee g theme. Tullio Serafin gave an ardent 
f for members, that the enterprise, no Pressive performance of Verdi’s “Otello.” hag gs fen Agen 2.—Deems Tay- reading of the score. The performance 
longer an experiment, will be continued Ideal interpreters for the work are not lia tl : : remedy b a was bril- on greeted with much enthusisam, Mr. 
con - eemmein. sitennea.” tk aie Ge ath Ped iantly producec y the Metropolitan Taylor being brought before the curtain 
s Boris Koutzen of the Philadelphia Or- , os it may be said of John company and heartily welcomed in the many times. 
1 action sak 15. Giienditath diemeenton ‘ame Dwight Sample, the young La Scala- Academy of Music on March 29. The Kathryn Meisle, contralto, and Sylvia 
. ian pase ees vd peor tantly the Art trained American tenor who assumed _ performance was of a high order of ex- Lent, violinist, were joint stars at a de- 
cS pe annie 7 eg eee im of ie etme. the name part in a stimulating produc- cellence, with Nanette Guilford, fair to lightful concert given in the Penn Ath- 
7 me tnagpe pcos iy nt neg otk Ap: perma tion in the Academy of Music on March see and good to hear, as Aelfrida; Law-_ letic Club on March 28. Miss Meisle, a 
t em how mag Respiahi and Strauss 31, that he refrained from a too elabo- rence Tibbett, spirited and finely pic- Philadelphian, now a member of the 
, + soe the es. . . - rate ornamentation of his difficult réle. torial as EHadgar; and the admirable Chicago Civic Opera Company, has a 
= Y Tage toys Boe — of the Matinée Fine sincerity, however, characterized Edward Johnson, as Aethelwold. Will- rich voice, which was heard to advan- 
Seoskenl Club in the i * an Stratford his portrait of the Moor, while vocally iam Gustafson, with commendable in- tage. Miss Lent possesses a warm tone, 
Gitta Gradova yeaa ge ae. 6 aed he was highly gratifying. cisiveness of diction, was a capital keen imaginative gifts and much charm 
= with shaven. Sie Gee abo wen ie There was a magnificent and properly Maccus, and George Meader easily filled of presence. On the program were 
Geeeth "? Hild p Sete =) - keyed Jago in Chief Caupolican. He requirements in the comparatively small works by Vitali, Glazounoff and Schu- 
peice and Mrs “William D yoo ura portrayed the subtle Florentine who role of Dunstan. The long cast also in- _ bert. H. T. CRAVEN. 
. ’ — ' ~— plausibly masked his rogueries under a 
All the material in Musica. America is Show of rugged good will. It was to 
— copyrighted and wey be vasreduaea onty have been expected that the baritone Be 
when proper credit is given. would sing well, and this hope was 
brilliantly realized. 2 Ne 
IK Vera Curtis proved a suitable Desde- Compenenartamtnt 
mona, singing the “Willow Song,” with “ A PHENOMENAL PERFORMER—AN UNPRECE- 
mm Gio much taste and pathetic appeal. A DENTED UNITY OF SEPT aOtin Downes 
notably good Cassio was present in Senses New-Gs Now Dsenens 
0 e Giuseppe Ansaldo. Alessandro An- Management: MARY M. KELEN, 152 Madison Ave., New York City. 
gelucci was the Roderigo; Ivan Ste- 
[ad avid Mannes schenko, stately and sonorous, the 
a ; Lodovien; Demamtes Grehani, the Mon. HARTFORD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ST Music Scfiool tano, and Mignon Sutorius, the Emilia. Includes in ite faculty such teachers as 
K No increment of grandeur and tragic WILLEM WILLEKE, ‘Cello ELEANOR SCHEIB, Vocal Coach 
. : eloquence in the score escaped the acute AURELIO GIORNI, Piano and Theory ALFRED TROEMEL, Violin 
y David and Clara Mannes, Directors and effective appreciation of Fulgenzio LILLIAN L. BISSELL, Pedagogy 
Y Guerrieri, directing instrumentalists 
a 157 East 74th Street from the hc gee wy Orchestra. There 
was excellent chorus work. Handsome 
New York and appropriate staging rounded out a 
performance which is the climax of the 
organization’s achievement thus far, and 
— which must rank as one of the salient Management—RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
ene ETHEL features of the season. : = 
= | | CAVE-COLE - - 
ty cae Dhaber Denver Club Gives Annual Concert JANE R CA HCAR 
— ° ~ 
Soecibeaea oa ecm DENVER, April 2.—The Annual ¢on- Teacher of 
7 oe eee dee é York cert of the Treble Clef Club, a woman’s TAN 
chorus of 165 members, was given under PIANO—ELEMENTARY HARMONY 
= the direction of Florence Lamont Hin- Address 200 West 57th St., New York Phone 10117 Circle 
KENNETH man in the Denver City Auditorium on 
March 21, before a capacity audience. 
The singing proved of a high artistic MASTER SCHOOL 
order. The program ranged in difficulty 
’ Instructor of Violin from a little English song to Palestrina’s FOR VIOLINISTS 
— and Concert Artist “Adoramus,” sung a cappella. Soloists Six Special Class Lessons for Coaching Teachers in Class Lessons 
Address:—WARD-BELMONT SCHOOL : ad PP Artists Prepared For Their Recitals—Send for Circulars 
. Nashville, Tenn. were Agnes Davis, Frank Dinhalpt, and 1228 Madison Ave., New York Hardman Piano Tel. Atwater 7782 
Edward Millstone. B. B. 
it “INCOMPARABLE” “SENSATIONAL” “GREATEST GENIUS” “WONDERFUL” “SUBLIME” “EXTRAORDINARY” “HIGHEST ART” “PERFECTION” 
Journal de Comercio Rae de Janewe, Branl Cremes Meuce-Mence Devries-Chicage, Hil, Henry Fink, New York, N.Y. Eve. Post Londen Times Lenden, Eagiand G. de Pawlowski of Le Journal-Paris, France Tageblatt-Bertin, Germany L'Ralia del Pepolu - Buenos Aires, 
: LIT) < Fk 
— er PEE), a ibd 
sl” ee, es 
gue 4 * So -. . . - -. 
Ballet and School of The Inimitable Choreographic Masters Russian ballet training as amplified by their unsurpassable method taught in 
9s42 ANDREAS SERGE classes of all grades for children, amateurs and professionals. 
aoe PAV SPECIAL COURSES 
jue Barre exercise records on sale. School catalogue on request 
Near Seven years Ballet Directors of Chicago Civic Overs Miss Anna Agress, Sec. Telephone Wabash 7610 
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Tausig Waltz. To this arrangement 
were added seven encores. a 


Harry Cumpson, Pianist 


Harry Cumpson, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in the auditorium of the Engineer- 
ing Societies, Sunday afternoon, April 
3. His program included numbers by 
Schumann, Brahms, Debussy, and an ar- 
rangement by Busoni of the Paganini- 
Liszt “Campanella.” His introductory 
piece was Schumann’s' “Childhood 
Scenes,” which was followed by the pon- 
derous Brahms Sonata in F Minor. Then 
came a trio of pieces by Debussy, “Eve- 
ning in Granada,” “Minstrels” and “The 
Joyous Isle,” ending with the “Campa- 
nella” at the close. Mr. Cumpson gave 
an energetic and zealous performance. 
He is the possessor of considerable tech- 
nical ability and his phrasing was at all 
times clean-cut and _ discriminating. 
There were, perhaps, a few inaccuracies 
in his performance, but Mr. Cumpson 
has a good start on the road to being a 
finished musician. A sizable audience 
greeted this young musician and ac- 
corded him generous applause. H. H. 


The Friends of Music 


Repeating the work which was given 
as the finale of their 1925-26 season, the 
Friends of Music closed their activities 
for the current season with a perform- 
ance of Mozart’s “Requiem” on_ the 
afternoon of April 3, in the Town Hall. 
With the exception of Carl Schlegel, 
who sang the baritone part entrusted to 
Michael Bohnen in 1926, the soloists 
were the same as on the previous occa- 
sion: Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano; 
Merle Alcock, contralto, and Max Bloch, 
tenor. The admirable chorus, trained by 
Stephen Townsend and William Reddick, 
together with the Metropolitan Opera 
orchestra were, as usual, under the 
leadership of Artur Bodanzky. 

_ The reading of Mozart’s last composi- 
tion was effective in strong emotional 
contrasts, in a firm, well-blended choral 
tone and in powerful dynamic climaxes. 
A few instances of angular rhythms and 
roughness of phrasing did not detract 
from the general impression of a satis- 
factory performance. Mme. Rethberg 
was pre-eminent in the quartet for the 
beauty of her tone and the suavity of 
her melodic line. The hall was com- 
pletely filled with an appreciative and 
frequently demonstrative audience. 

B. L. D. 


Werrenrath and Brahms 


The peculiarities of an audience’s esti- 
mating powers struck one forcibly again 
when Reinald Werrenrath gave his sec- 
ond Carnegie Hall recital this season, on 
Sunday afternoon, April 3. The ap- 
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plause which followed Mr. Werrenrath’s 
noble and eloquent singing of the “Vier 
Ernste Gesinge” of Brahms was sin- 
cere and not inconsiderable. It was, how- 
ever, scarcely comparable to the ova- 
tional displays succeeding songs about 
the Lovelight in Your Eyes and 
Thank God for You, and when the 
popular baritone leaned an elbow on the 
piano and sang about the road to a cer- 
tain city in Burma, his hearers grew 
weak with ecstatic swooning. His vocal- 
ism, in these, incidentally, was not so 
impressive as it was in the Brahms, 
which is a tribute to Mr. Werrenrath’s 
musicianship, nerhaps. 

No qualifying phrases are needed in 
recounting Mr. Werrenrath’s delivery of 
the great “Serious Songs.” The phil- 
osophy they embody was admirably set 
forth and in them the singer gave of his 
best voice, achieving without effort the 
varied and scarcely compromising de- 
mands that Brahms makes. One will 
not soon forget the quality of transfig- 
ured beauty which came over Mr. Wer- 
renrath’s tone with the entrance, in the 
fourth song, of that superb theme in B 
Major to the words “Wir sehen jetzt 
durch einen Spiegel.” 

There were five Scandinavian songs by 
Rangstrém, Sjégren, Alnaes and Niel- 
sen to begin with, some duller than 
others though all were well sung, and 
the list also included the “Credo” from 
“Otello.” The usual number of extras 
was required to sate Mr. Werrenrath’s 
auditors. The accompanist was Herbert 
Carrick. 


Von Grona Dances 


Eugene von Grona, described in ad- 
vance publicly as “Baron” and who, ac- 
cording to the same authority, seeks to 
do for the dance what Stravinsky and 
Schénberg have done for music, gave a 
dance recital in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of April 3, with Thorp McClusky at 
the piano, and his own pupil, Carmen 
Bronze, also appearing in Terpsichorean 
numbers. 

Mr. von Grona kept his audience wait- 
ing half an hour, thereby denying the 
reviewer the pleasure of seeing the 
greater part of his revels. From those 
witnessed, it cannot be said that the 
dancer has sounded any particularly 
new note nor that his interpretations as 
such in any way exceed those of the 
Isadora Duncan of earlier (and slim- 
mer) days nor of other dancers of simi- 
lar type who have been seen here from 
time to time. Mr. von Grona has a 
lithe body which he manages to bend in 
various places where the ordinary indi- 
vidual would scarcely expect to find 
joints, and his poses and gestures if ex- 
travagant were invariably without sharp 
angles. They melted imperceptibly into 
each other. He also had a fine rhythmic 
sense which most dancers of this type 
seem to lack. 

Lovers of the exotic will probably 
take much joy in Mr. von Grona’s work 
but persons who admire Mordkin and 
Hubert Stowitts and the more virile de- 
votees of the dance will undoubtedly 
be less edified. ae ee Eee 


John McCormack 


With an old German Minnelied as his 
opening number, and a song by his ar- 
tistic and unflagging accompanist, Ed- 
win Schneider, “Thine Eyes Still 
Shined,” as the last of the printed pro- 
gram numbers—though thereafter came 
the inevitable extras—John McCormack 
gave prodigally of his minstrelsy in 
Carnegie Hall, the evening of April 3. 
The concert attracted his customary 
huge audience, including standees and 
an overflow on the stage. 

Midway in the evening the tenor pre- 
sented a group of the Irish songs so 
closely associated with his fame, vary- 
ing what until then had been music 
chiefly grave and even sombre, with the 
ineluctable smiles of “The Ballynure 
Ballad.” For good measure, after the 
soft close of the “Snowy Breasted 
Pearl,” he went back to the humorous 
with “The Next Market Day,” delivered 
as only a past master of Celtic lilts could 
sing it. 

The singer’s command of the Han- 
delian style with its long and taxing 
phrase divisions was admirably shown in 
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A. Y. Cornell 





HE second concert of the re- 
cently organized Ceneral Y. M. 
| C. A. Glee Club (Brooklyn), under 
the direction of A. Y. Cornell, was 
| decidedly successful. The _ pro- 
gram embraced numbers by Han- 
del, Coleridge-Taylor and Cecil 
Forsythe, two negro spirituals ar- 
ranged by Harry Burleigh, and 
Victor Herbert’s “Italian Street 
Song” from “Naughty Marietta,” 
with obbligato sung by Mary | 
Merker. The club had the assist- | 
ance of Judson House, tenor, whose | 
numbers included: “Una Furtiva | 
Lagrima.” Mary Merker’s lyric 
soprano was heard in songs by | 
Watts, La Forge, Spross, Dens- 
more and others, Mr. Cornell, who 
also leads the Singers’ Club of New | 
York and the Hunter College | 
Choral Club, will again hold his 
summer school of vocal instruction 
for singers and teachers at Round 
Lake, N. Y., for six weeks begin- 
ning June 27. 





| 





“Enjoy the Sweet Elysian Groves,” from 
“Alceste.” His easy adaptitude to French 
and Italian songs of widely divergent 
character was illustrated in his vivid 
singing of Franck’s “La Procession” and 
his warmly lyrical projection of Don- 
audy’s “Luoghi sereni e cari.” Songs in 
English included numbers by Bantok, 
Elgar, Kramer, Quilter and Blanche 
Seaver, serving to emphasize the artist’s 
unusual clarity of diction. Among ex- 
tras were Deems Taylor’s “May Day 
Carol” and the Londonderry Air, 
“Would God I Were the Tender Apple 
Blossom.” 

James Liebling, ’cellist, played three 
groups of numbers, including four by 
George Liebling. B. B. 





N. Y. Orchestral Concerts 
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a noteworthy success. It might not be 
too much to hope that he will do more 
of the Wagner operas in this manner. 
Besides being a great musical pleasure 
it would also be an education to many 
who would fain know how Wagner ought 
to sound. J. A. Hi. 


Robert Goldsand, Soloist 
The New York Symphony, René Pol- 
lain, conductor; Robert Goldsand, pianist, 


soloist. Mecca Auditorium, afternoon. 
The program: 
Symphony in D Minor........--- Franck 
Hungarian Fantasy for Piano with 
CORT, oc ck wise 8h6 5 6600 e488 Liszt 
Mr. Goldsand 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas 


ED Gee ci eeeweee’ Vaughan Williams 
(A Spanish Rhapsody}, bonis 

With the exception of Mr. Goldsand” - 
share, the program was a repetition of 
that conducted a week before by Mr. 
Damrosch. That worthy gentleman, not 
yet fully recovered from his illness, gave 
place for this occasion to the Society’s 
assistant conductor, whose performance, 
if somewhat scant from the imaginative 
side, was at least even and carefully de- 
tailed. 

The youthful Mr. Goldsand was hero 
of the afternoon. The Hungarian Fan- 
tasy was an ungrateful vehicle for his 
orchestral début, but in it he displayed 
a_ technical facility truly amazing for 
one of his years. He made excellent use 
of contrasting effects, skipping from 
showy, bombastic moods into tender, 
lyric ones with the greatest ease and a 
surprising coherence. It will be inter- 
esting to hear what he will do with more 
substantial music. He was hailed with 
the greatest enthusiasm. E. A. 


Final Students’ Philharmonic 


The twelfth and last of the students’ 
concerts to be heard this season was 
given in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Saturday, April 2, under the direction 
of Wilhelm Furtwingler. A repetition 
of a recent novelty, Braunfel’s “Don 
Juan” came first on the program, to be 
followed by Straus’ “Death and Trans- 
figuration,” a climax so heartily approved 
of by the audience that Mr. Furtwangler 
was forced to make no less than four 
re-entries in acknowledgment before the 
intermission. An effective ending was 
provided by Beethoven’s  well-beloved 
Fifth Symphony, which was played with 
all the artistic resources at the command 
of the Berlin conductor. The program 
was definitely at an end by 10:10, but 
the ovation for Mr. Furtwingler was 
still in progress at 10:25, when he re- 
appeared for the last time, shook hands 
with the concertmaster, the assistant 
concertmaster and the principal ’cellist, 
and said a few words of thanks to the 
audience and the American people for 
the warmth of the reception given — 
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Boston Activities 


April 2. 








Among the artists in great demand 
during the Beethoven anniversary was 
Dai Buell, pianist. One of her appear- 
ances was before the Milton Academies, 
where both the girls’ and boys’ schools 
were brought together for one of her de- 
lightful Causerie-Concerts. A short ad- 
dress dealing with Beethoven’s youth 
was followed by a recital which fea- 
tured some of his lesser known compo- 
sitions. Enthusiasm ran high. Miss 
Buell’s Causerie-Concert will be a fea- 
ture of the Biennial Convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in 
Chicago on the morning of April 22. 


* * * 


The annual concert of the Boston Col- 
lege Musical Clubs was given on Sunday 
evening, March 27, in Symphony Hall, 
under the direction of James A. Ecker. 
The baritone solos of Arthur J. Hagan 
were among feature numbers on the pro- 
gram, which also included bass solos by 
James A. Connors, violin solos by Francis 
X. Merrick, vocal numbers by the Boston 
College Octet and the Boston College 
Glee Club, and instrumental pieces by the 
Boston College Orchestra. The Octet 
members were Francis A. Tondorf, 
Howell C. Carr, Edmund J. Healey, 
Francis X. Shea, Thomas C. Heffernan, 
John C. Kelly, Edward P. Burns and 
James A. Connors, with Arthur J. Hagan 
assisting as soloist. The officers of the 
Musical Clubs of Boston College are 
Rev. Edward C. Douglas, S. J., faculty 
director; Francis I. Tondorf, president; 
Thomas C. Heffernan, vice-president; 
Martin E. Griffin, secretary, and Francis 
X. Merrick, business manager. 


~*~ * * 


Gladys de Almeida, soprano, with 
Henry Levine as accompanist, appeared 
before the Milton Club, Milton, Mass., 
on the afternoon of March 13. Miss de 
Almeida sang compositions by Donaudy, 
Watts, Foote, Hageman, Strauss, Bax, 
Respighi, Widor, Georges, Messager, La 
Forge, Sarti, and Schindler, as well as 
Spanish and Portuguese folk-songs. 

= * 7 


Advanced students in the piano and 
violin courses of the New England Con- 
servatory gave a concert in Jordan Hall 
on March 18. The following took part: 
Maurice V. Minard, Dorchester, Mass.; 
Eleanor R. Young, Yakima, Wash.; Ros- 
sanna McGinnis, Evansville, Ind.; Mor- 
ris L. Feldman, Manchester, N. H.; Ruth 
A. Collins, Ocala, Fla.; Charles E. 
O’Neill, Allston, Mass.; Constance C. 
King, Bradford, Pa.; Elizabeth J. 
Schulz, Dorchester, Mass.; Donald E. 
Sellew, Boston. 

* * 

The Boston Symphony will spend the 
coming week in making its last tour of 
the season. There will be concerts in 
Baltimore, Washington, New York and 
Brooklyn. The next regular pair of con- 
certs will take place in Symphony Hall 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning, April 15 and 16. Serge Koussevit- 
zky will then present Five Sonatas of 
Scarlatti-Tomasini; Carpenter’s “Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator’”; Loeffler’s 
“Memories of My Childhood”; and the 
Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky. 

> + * 

The MacDowell Club will close its sea- 
son with the following schedule: April 
12, last junior concert in Richard Platt’s 
studio, 11 o’clock; participants, Kathe- 
rine Boynton, Hannah Withers Martin- 
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dale, Ahla Sparrell. April 13, last con- 
cert in Jordan Hill at 3 p. m.; orchestra, 
Suite by Margaret Mason; music by 
Méhul and Dupare; “La Fiancée du 
Timbalier,” Gertrude Tingley and or- 
chestra; chorus numbers and Marie 
Nichols: “Cloister Gate,” Grieg, soloists, 
Louise Bernhardt and Angela McCarthy. 
April 27, club luncheon, Hotel Westmin- 
ster; several speakers and music, busi- 
ness meeting. 
7 * 

F. Addison Porter and Laura Hux- 
table Porter of the Porter Pianoforte 
Studios will take their summer classes 
on a European tour, sailing from New 
York July 5 on the Estonia. They will 
visit the principal European cities, and 
will attend the Wagner Festival at Bay- 
reuth, the Mozart Festival at Munich, 
the Paris Opéra and the Summer School 
at Fontainebleau. The party is due back 
in New York on Aug. 28. 


* * * 


Roland Hayes will give a recital in 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
April 24, which will be in the nature of 
a farewell, as Mr. Hayes will spend next 
season in Europe. 

* * * 


Maude M. Howes, supervisor of music 
in the Quincy, Mass., public schools, who 
has brought the Quincy High School 
Orchestra and Band to a high point of 
efficiency, was publicly presented with an 
ivory baton when the High School Band 
gave a concert in the Quincy Theater on 
March 24, 

* * * 

The Civic League Orchestra of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., Roy Goddard Greene, 
conductor, gave a concert in Civic League 
Hall, Framingham, on March 21. ‘the 
following artists assisted: Wilhelmina 
Wright Calvert, soprano; Fred .Pope, 
baritone; Edith Noyes Green and Eliza- 
beth Dewey, accompanists. There was a 
large and appreciative audience. 

* * * 


The Brockton Symphony of seventy- 
five pieces, T. Francis Burke, conductor, 
gave a public rehearsal in Canton Hall, 
Brockton, on March 27 before a large 
audience. Mary Orlando Cerci, dramatic 
soprano, was the assisting artist. 

* €& ss 


The Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of 
this city held its last meeting of the 
season, March 14, in the Pierce Building. 
Henry Gideon gave a talk on “Folk-song 
in Music,” and Constance Gideon sang. 

. * * 


Edith Noyes Greene gave a Beethoven 
program in her Boston studio on March 
22. She was assisted by the Beethoven 
Trio, Margaret Bragdon Richardson, 
pianist; Olive Chapman, violinst; Ed- 
ward Turner, ’cellist; by Aino Saari, 
soprano; Alice Freeman, mezzo-soprano; 
Gwendolyn Deane, violinist; Arleen Taft 
and George Eddy, pianists; Mrs. G. F. 


Capper, alto; Bernice Barnard Scott, 
pianist. Jesse Eldridge Southwick, 
lecturer, and May Hersey, pianist. 


Mary Whittemore, president of the 
Music Lovers’ Club, presented Mme. 
Noyes Greene with a purse of gold as a 
birthday token of what she has accom- 
plished in promoting music. Seven club 
officers and over seventy pupils were 
present. 
* * * 

The first annual series of concerts for 
the Home for Crippled Children, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Charles A. Ferguson, 
was given on March 28 in the Hotel 
Vendome. Olga Avierino, soprano, at- 
tired in an ancient Russian court cos- 
tume, sang Russian songs by Olenin and 
Moussorgsky, “Un bel di” from “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Brittany Love Song” by 
Mrs. M. H. Gulesian, who accompanied 
her. Roulon Robison sang tenor songs 
by Bassini, Durante, Schumann, Ben- 
nett, Thompson, Quilter and Sadero. A 
trio, Wennona Lander, violin; Margue- 
rite Hebert, ’cello, and Katherine Hebert, 
piano, played numbers by Mozart, 
Fisher, Victor Herbert and Bohm. Mrs. 
Edward B. Kellogg announced a large 
sum had been raised for the Home. 

W. J. PARKER. 


Cuicaco. — Elvera Cedargreen, so- 
prano, sang on March 27 at the Sunday 
afternoon series in the High School Au- 
ditorium, Joliet, Ill. 
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Boston Orchestras Feature Native Works 





Hill’s “Lilacs” and Music by 
Chadwick, Beach and Storey 
Smith Given Prominence 
Under Batons of Kousse- 
vitzky and Mason—Other 
Concerts Are Good 


OSTON, April 4.—Serge Koussevit- 

zky arranged a program of rela- 
tively familiar compositions for the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts of April 1 and 
2. For the novelty, however, there was 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s “Lilacs.” 
For soloist there was Jean Bedetti, first 
’cellist of the orchestra. The program 
was as follows: 


‘Brandenburg” Concerto No. 4 for 


violin, two flutes, and _= string 

GREEN oo KAW we wens tiehetdiase Bach 
pe a Meee ere eed eee Lalo 
“Lilacs,”” poem for orchestra, Op. 33. Hill 
“Classical” Symphony, Op. 25. .Prokofieff 
~ .. gotrnpe Seria Honegger 


“Lilacs,” played for the first time in 
Boston, was inspired by Amy Lowell’s 
poem of the same name. 

Mr. Hill, born in Cambridge, Mass., 
and now professor of music at Harvard, 
saw in Miss Lowell’s poem “an excellent 
subject for musical treatment by one of 
New England ancestry.” His _ treat- 
ment catches the 
beauty, the aris- 
tocratic dignity, 
and the proud 
ecstasy of the 
poem. The or- 
chestration is iri- 
descent; colors 


finesse and deli- 
cacy, and, best of 
all, a lovely po- 
etic theme winds 
its way to an ec- 
static climax. 
Withal there is 
the poised judg- 
ment that avoids 
the pitfalls of 
suppressed under- 
statement or the untamed exaggerations 
of over-emphasis. Mr. Hill was called 
to the stage several times to acknowl- 
edge the applause. 

Mr. Bedetti played the Concerto with 
a technical proficiency, tonal beauty, 
warm feeling, and artistic style that 
well merited the enthusiastic reception 
accorded him. Further honors were 
shared by Richard Burgin, violinist, and 
Georges Laurent and G. Badet, flutists, 
for their superior playing of the Bach 
Concerto. 





Photo by Bachrach 
Edward Burlingame Hill 


Americans Honored 


For the seventeenth program by Peo- 
ple’s Symphony on March 27, Stuart 
Mason presented works by three Ameri- 
can composers, George Whitfield Chad- 
wick, John Beach, and Warren Storey 
Smith. The soloists were Rulon Robi- 
son, tenor, and Lawrence Rose, ’cellist. 
The program was: 


are blended with, 


Symphony No. 3 in F......... Chadwick 
“Elégie” for ‘cello and orchestra. . .Fauré 
“The Phantom Satyr”....... John Beach 
“Shrine and Temple,” three songs 

with orchestra..........Storey Smith 

Overture “Le Domino Noir”. ....../ Auber 

In 1894 Mr. Chadwick’s Symphony 
won the prize of $300 offered by the Na- 
tional Conservatory in New York for 
the best symphony by an American. The 
music is at all times tasteful and whole- 
some, fertile in melodic and harmonic 
inspiration. 

“The Phantom Satyr,” played for the 
first time in Boston, was first produced 
as a ballet pantomime in 1925 in Asolo, 
a small hill-town in northern Italy. Mr. 
Beach’s treatment portrays in glamor- 
ous tones a fanciful story. Mr. Beach 
was present and received warm appre- 
ciation for his delightful work. 

Mr. Smith’s three songs for high voice 
and small orchestra are settings of 
poems from Eunice Tietjen’s “Profiles 
from China.” The first is “The Altar 
of Heaven,” the second, “The Abandoned 
xod,” and the third, “The Most-Sacred 
Mountain.” Mr. Smith’s music closely 
minors the varying moods of the text. 
The brooding orchestral background is 
suggestive of the Orient, though there 
are but few attempts at direct Oriental 
color. Mr. Robison sang the solo part 
expressively, while Mr. Mason wove the 
orchestral texture with sympathetic feel- 
ing for its significance. Mr. Smith, too, 
was very cordially applauded. 

Mr. Rose played the Elégie with fine 
tone, technical grace, and emotional in- 
tensity. 

Fine Artists Heard 


A MacDowell concert for young peo- 
ple for the MacDowell Colony Endow- 
ment was given under the auspices of 
the Prelude Club of Boston in Jordan 
Hall on March 31. The artists who gave 
splendidly of their services were Fred- 
eric Tillotson and Hazel Hallett, pian- 
ists; David Blair McClosky, baritone; 
Naomi Hewitt, ’cellist; Annie Sumner, 
soprano; Raymond Coon, E. Eileen 
Doherty, and Jessie Fleming Vose, ac- 
companists. 

Camille Girouard, baritone, sang in 
Jordan Hall on March 30. He revealed 
a carefully trained voice of notably ex- 
pressive quality. Taste and style Mr. 
Girouard brought also to his well-con- 
ceived interpretations. Margaret Kent 
Hubbard accompanied capably. 

Harry Hughes gave a baritone recital 
in Jordan Hall March 31, disclosing a 
voice of distinctive quality which was 
employed with expert command of tech- 
nical means. Mr. Hughes also succeeds 
uncommonly well as an interpreter. Reg- 
inald Boardman’s accompaniments were 
of his usual high order. 

A program of eighteenth century 
chamber music was given in Jordan 
Hall on April 2 by Bruce Simonds, pian- 
ist; Dorothy Brewster Comstock and 
Mariana Lowell, violinists; Carleton 
Sprague Smith, flutist; George Brown, 
cellist, and Anna Golden, viola player. 
The program consisted of music by Wil- 
helm Friedemann Bach, Rameau, Mo- 
zart and Boccherini. The stage was 
lighted with candles to give the appro- 
priate atmosphere. The players per- 
formed with elegance, refinement, and 
taste. HENRY LEVINE. 
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PEOPLE’S CHORUS EVENT 





Camilieri Will Lead 600 in Concert 
Celebrating Eleventh Anniversary 


With a membership of more than 600 
now listed in its various units, the Peo- 
ple’s Chorus of New York is preparing 
to celebrate the completion of its eleventh 
year with a concert in Carnegie Hall. 
Tuesday evening, April 26. This organ- 
ization started with a small number un- 
der the leadership of L. Camilieri. Al! 
the units, which are made up of differ- 
ent groups of men and women, including 
the Hammond Unit, wi!! combine in the 
singing of a variety of choral music. 

The soloist will be Marie Edelle, a 
pupil of Marcella-Sembrich. Miss Edelle 
has won a fellowship at the Juilliard 
Musical Foundation tor three successive 
years. Program numbers will include 
chorals by Bach; “Creation’s Hymn” by 
Beethoven, in commemoration of his cen- 
tenary; excerpts from the “Ode on St. 
Cecelia’s Day” by Handel; Songs by El- 
gar, Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky and Gou- 
nod, and “Shenandoah” a _ traditional 
chantey arranged by Marshal! Bartholo- 
mew for the Yale Glee Club Series. 

A feature will be the singing by the 
audience of a new song, and of songs 
from the People’s Chorus Song Book. 


Florence Turner-Maley and Mrs. James 
A. Lynch Entertain 


A musicale and reception given by 
Florence Turner-Maley and Mrs. James 
A. Lynch at the latter’s house on March 
26 was attended by more than 100 
prominent singers and musicians—more 
especially vocal teachers. Among those 
who sang were Alma Beck, who was 
heard in two songs of Schumann, and 
Alexander Kisselburgh, who gave an 
aria of Handel’s and a new song 
in manuscript called “The Pirate,” 
by Mrs. Maley. The American Quartet, 
a newly-formed organization, whose 
personnel consists of Charles Harri- 
son, Redferne Hollingshead, Vernon 
Archibald and Frank Croxton pre- 
sented numbers; Mildred Graham Rear- 
don sang French songs. Maxim Borissoff 
contributed a group of Russian songs, 
including Moussorgsky’s “The Flea.” 
Harvey Hindermyer and Earle Tucker- 
man appeared in duets. The accompani- 
ments were played by Harry R. Spier, 


Ruth Hall and Fanny Fassaman. The 
spirit of fraternalism reacted on the 
singers, who gave of their best. En- 


thusiasm and good fellowship prevailed. 
G. F. B. 


Concerts at Museum Under Mannes End 
Season 


This season’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art concerts came to a close Saturday 
night, March 26, the anniversary of Bee- 
thoven’s death, with a program of excep- 
tional beauty given by the orchestra 
under David Mannes. An audience of 
7500 gathered on the rainy night to 
hear the “Marche Solennelle” of Tchai- 
kovsky, the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” ex- 
cerpts from “Parsifal” and, after the 
intermission, Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, the Theme and Variations from 
his A Major Quartet, and the “Cori- 
olanus” Overture. Mr. Mannes and his 
players were paid the tribute of many 
minutes’ applause at the close of the 
program. Of the two series given this 
year, the first drew an aggregate audi- 
ence of about 31,000 and the second of 
about 35,000. The first series was pro- 
vided for by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and the second by the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation, Henry Walters and Edward 
S. Harkness. 


Claude Warford Honors Composers in 
Studio 


Claude Warford presented Ralph Cox 
and Robert Huntington Terry, American 
composers, in his studio at a recent re- 





cital. Their songs were sung by Agnes 
4é . 99 
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Owens, soprano; Jess Chaney, contralto; 
William Hain, tenor, and Francis Ger- 
man, baritone. Preceding the songs ex- 
cerpts from operas were given by 
Marion Callan and Emily Hatch, so- 
pranos, and Joseph Kayser, baritone. 
All the singers are from the Warford 
studios. 


JOHNSON’S SEASON FULL 


Tenor Has Little Spare Time Between 
Opera and Concert Engagements 


Edward Johnson appeared for the first 
as Radames in “Aida” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House Tuesday, March 8, 
at the annual benefit given by the 
Masons for their various charitable chil- 
dren activities. This was Mr. Johnson’s 
second new role this season, the first 
being in the world premiére of “The 
King’s Henchman.” Mr. Johnson is now 
preparing a third new role to be sung 
within the short remaining spring sea- 
son. He will be on tour with the Met 
ropolitan Opera in Baltimore, April 18, 
19, and 20; in Washington, 21, 22, 23, 
and from April 25 to 30, in Atlanta, in 
which city he will sing for the first time 
in opera appearing in his latest creation, 
Calaf in “Turandot.” 

Among Mr. Johnson’s spring fes- 
tival dates are Cincinnati, May 3 and 7 
and Cleveland, May 4, 5 and 6. These 
two dates require the unusual task of 
leaving in the middle of the former fes- 
tival to dash to Cleveland and then re- 
turn in time for the following and con- 
cluding concert in Cincinnati. 

On May 24 Mr. Johnson will be the 
soloist in Chicago with the Chicago Sym- 
phony at the Evanston North Shore Fes- 
tival, following a concert appearance in 
Toronto, May 17, where he concludes a 
concert series at Massey Hall under the 
direction of I. E. Suckling. 

At a_ special Metropolitan Opera 
House non-subscription performance Mr. 
Johnson appeared again in “The King’s 
Henchman” for the benefit of the Knick- 
erbocker Hospital Benefit Fund at a 
matinée on March 23, this being his 
second operatic benefit. A third benefit 
announcement comes from Chicago, 
scheduled for May 19 at Orchestra Hall 
for the Boys’ Shelter Club of Chicago. 


Murphy to Go West for Appearances 


Lambert Murphy will leave in April 
for the Pacific Coast, where he has been 
engaged for a series of appearances. 
On April 23, he will be heard under the 
auspices of the Rotary Clubs Second 
District International in Stockton. The 
occasion will be the closing event of the 
Conference of Rotary Clubs, at which a 
male chorus of 200 will sing. The men 
comprise the Stockton Elks Male Cho- 
rus, the McNeill Club of Sacramento, 
and the Richards Club of San Jose. Mr. 
Murphy will be the soloist. Mr. Mur- 
phy is also booked with the Los Angeles 
Oratorio Society to sing the tenor part 
of Bach’s “St. Matthews Passion” on 
April 15. Mr. Murphy was heard with 
the Apollo Club of Chicago on Feb. 21, 
in a performance of “Hiawatha’s Wed- 
ding Feast” and Frederick Stock’s 
“Psalm.” 


Songs By Founder for People’s Sym- 
phony Event 


On April 15 the New York People’s 
Symphony Concerts, founded by Franz 
X. Arens and now under the manage- 
ment of his son, Egmont Arens, will cele- 
brate its twenty-fifth anniversary with 
a concert at Washington Irving High 
School. For this event Franz X. Arens 
has composed three songs, “A Death 
Song,” ““When I Gaze Into Thine Eyes” 
and “Will o’ the Wisp,” which are to be 
sung by Henry Clancy, tenor, for the 
first time, assisted by Max Jacobs and 
his orchestra. 


Emma Roberts Joins Friedberg Artists 


Emma Roberts, American contralto, 
announces that her concert management 
hereafter will be under the direction of 
Annie Friedberg. Miss Roberts has 
appeared with leading orchestras of the 
country, as well as at important fes- 
tivals and concerts. She will be heard 
again in New York next fall and 
throughout the country at important 
events. 
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HE number of child prodigies 

whose future has to any extent 
fulfilled their early promise is few. 
Among them must be numbered 
Hans Barth, whose pianistic ac- 
tivities began at the age of four, 
and whose public performance 
when he had reached nine years 
was such that the Leipsic Conser- 
vatory bestowed a_ scholarship 
upon him. Thirteen recitals were 
given by Mr. Barth in New York 
during the year he became a pat- 
riarch of thirteen. Recitals for the 
coming season have been arranged 
for him in New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and other im- 
portant centers, and tours are be- 
ing booked throughout the United 
States and Canada for 1927-28-29. 





American Orchestral Society Presents 
New “Divertimento” 


The third concert of the American 
Orchestral Society, in Aeolian Hall on 
March 28, brought forth a new .work, 
“Divertimento” for piano and orchestra, 
by Edward Burlingame Hill, the piano 
part being played by Katherine Bacon. 
This work is humorous, bizarre, and 
kaleidoscopic, quite in the modern idiom 
of syncopated, restless rhythms and 
vivid contrasts, with a fox-trot episode 
markedly featured. Miss Bacon’s thank- 
less part was well played in conjunction 
with the orchestra. Preceding this, Miss 
Bacon gave a fine performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto in G Minor. Particu- 
larly in the Scherzo, were her scintillat- 
ing runs, unfailing poise and rhythmic 
certainty conspicuously disclosed. The 
orchestra, under the able leadership of 
Chalmers Clifton, presented the Second 
Symphony of Brahms in a creditable 
manner. The members are _ students 
training for possible association with 
the larger symphonic organizations. 
The attacks were sure and a fine balance 
was maintained. The performance of 
the “Good Friday Spell” from “Parsifal” 
was most impressive. 


Cecil Arden Engaged for Southern Re- 
cital 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been engaged to 
give recitals in Vicksburg, Tuscaloosa and 
Atlanta. She will fill these engagements 
at the close of her western tour, which 
ends at the Panhandle Festival in Ama- 
rillo, Tex. A feature of Miss Arden’s 
recitals is the “Carmen” Fantasy, which 
has been arranged especially for her by 
Buzzi-Peccia. Miss Arden will give ad- 


ditional recitals on her western tour in 
Laramie, Wyo., and Ogden, Utah. In 
the latter city she will appear on two 
successive days. 


GIVE THERAPY CONCERT 


Huston Ray Demonstrates Healing 
Power of Musical Vibrations 


To demonstrate the healing power of 
music, Huston Ray, pianist, gave a 
world-premiére concert demonstration of 
what he calls music sound wave therapy 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
March 25. Assisting Mr. Ray in evolv- 
ing this new science from an old art 
were Ward Gibson, who attempted to ex- 
plain the idea of music’s command over 
the human mind, giving examples of 
affirmative and negative music, and Do- 
lores Cassinelli, soprano and erstwhile 
motion-picture actress, with Willy 
Schaeffer playing her accompaniments. 

The stage was set with many elec- 
trical devices familiar and unfamiliar. 
The laboratory apparatus consisted of 
two voice amplifiers, a Virzi Vibrating 
Resonator, two giant wooden disks, two 
nickel-plated lamps and, _back-stage, 
many and varied equipment of unknown 
origin. Several persons in search of 
relief submitted to the music waves as 
transmitted through the lamps and left 
the stage professing somewhat inco- 
herently as to the results. 

Mr. Ray appeared before and after 
these scientific demonstrations playing 
Chopin numbers in major and minor 
keys followed by several of his own 
therapeutic compositions. Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 12” was played as 
an example of negative music, and then 
an encore, Guion’s “Turkey in the 
Straw.” As the audience left, the wood- 
en resonators, working in unison for 
the first time, played “In the Gloaming.” 

|: ee 
Sunday Symphonists Give Seventh Event 

The Sunday Symphonic Society was 
scheduled for its final performance under 
the direction of Josiah Zuro on April 3 
at the Hampden Theater, the seventh 
free concert given this season by Mr. 
Zuro and his men. The fourth season of 
this organization opened on Jan. 9 at the 
Hampden Theater and every concert 
was heard by a capacity audience. In 
accordance with the policy Mr. Zuro had 
established for his orchestra, several 
new works by American composers were 
heard and young American artists ap- 
peared as soloists on various occasions. 
Among the new works performed were 
Hugo Riesenfeld’s “Etchings of New 
York,” a “Suite Tyrolese” by Frederick 
Stahlberg, two new works by Bernard 
Rogers and “Indian Legend” by Lamar 
Stringfield. Among the standard works 
heard were Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth, the second by 
Haydn, “Capriccio Espagnol” by Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff, the Beethoven Triple 
Concerto and the Second Symphony by 

Borodin. Following the conclusion of 
his concerts, Mr. Zuro plans to remain 
in New York to devote a great deal of 
his time to teaching and to training vocal 
ensembles. 


Pupils Honor Jonas at Reception 


For the past nine years Alberto Jonas, 
eminent piano virtuoso and teacher, for- 
merly of Berlin and since the war a resi- 
dent of New York, has been conducting 
a master class in Philadelphia, once a 
week. On the evening of March 9, his 
Philadelphia pupils gave in honor of Mr 
Jonas an elaborate reception which was 
attended by about 100 guests, including 
some of the best known musicians and 
social leaders in Philadelphia. A musi 
cal program was presented by five 0! 
Mr. Jonas’ Philadelphia pupils. Among 
those heard were Erl Beatty and Ed 
ward Garrett. A unique feature of the 
program was a group of Spanish songs 
sung by Lisa Lisona. 

A supper terminated the receptio 
which took place at the home of Mr. an 
Mrs. Lewis Howell. 


Charlotte Lund to Appear in Scandinavia 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, was engaged 
for a series of five recitals for the 
Japanese Nippon Club of New York. 
She sang at the Women’s Club, Brook- 
lyn, on March 14. Mme. Lund’s suc- 
cessful season will close about the middle 
of April, when she will have appeared 
in forty-four recitals. She sails for 
Norway on May 14, to give a series 0! 
opera recitals in that country and i! 
Denmark. 
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PLEASING CONCERT GIVEN 
BY SETTLEMENT STUDENTS 


Pupils of Seven Schools Unite in Inter- 
esting Program Heard by Town Hall 
Audiences—List Is Diversified 


A concert by students of the seven 
musical school settlements of New York 
was given in the Town Hall on the 
evening of March 31, under the auspices 
of the Association of Music School 
Settlements. 

The program began with the singing 
of Bach’s chorale, “Now Let Every 
Tongue” by pupils of the Christodora 
House Music School. Next came Two 
Sketches for String Quartet by Alfred 
Pochon, founded on old Scotch songs, 
and a piano solo, “Rigaudon en Rondeau” 
by Marin-Marais, arranged by Fried- 
man, all three numbers being played by 
pupils of the Bronx House Music School. 
These pieces, as well as others following, 
were dedicated and presented to the 
Association by the composers. 

Greenwich House Music School pre- 
sented pupils in a Trio for piano, violin 
and ’cello by Beethoven, and a Diverti- 
mento for Two Pianos by Daniel Gre- 
gory Mason, the second part of which, a 
Fugue, was played by pupils of the 
Brooklyn Music School Settlement. A 
solo violin number, “In a Gondola” by 
Mischa Elman, was played by a pupil 
of the Yorkville Music School, and a 
March for Two Pianos and String Or- 
chestra of Hutcheson by students from 
the Neighborhood Music School. The 
final numbers, four played by students 
of the Music School Settlement, and one 
from the Yorkville Music School, were 
Five Silhouettes for piano by Schelling 
and the Entr-Acte Music from Schu- 
bert’s “Rosamunde.” 


London Quartet Will Play Beethoven in 
Capital 


The London String Quartet, which 
concluded its Beethoven Chamber Music 
Festival at Aeolian Hall on Saturday 
afternoon, March 12, will repeat the 
entire cycle in chronological order at the 
Library of Congress, Washington, dur- 
ing the week beginning April 18. The 
New York appearance was under the 
patronage of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge of Washington, who is also 
arranging for the festival in the capital. 
This will be the third time this season 
that the Londoners have played the 
entire cycle in honor of the Beethoven 
celebrations, the first set having been 
given in Buffalo under the auspices of 
the Buffalo Musical Foundation. Just 
preceding the Washington engagement, 
the Londoners will give several concerts 
in Havana. 


Alix Young Maruchess to 
and Viola 


Play Violin 

Alix Young Maruchess will give a vio- 
lin and viola recital, with Carl Deis at 
the piano, in Steinway Hall on April 13. 
She will play with Mr. Deis the Strauss 
Sonata for violin and piano, following 
this with a group of viola solos which 
includes Tertis’ arrangement of Bach’s 
“Komm, Siisser Tod,” Ernest Bloch’s 
“Méditation Hebraique” and three French 
dances by Marin Marais of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. A group of violin solos 
concludes the list, with a Nocturne by 
Sibelius, Harmati’s “Strumming to the 
Moon,” Cyril Scott’s “Irish” dance and 
the Sarasate “Habanera.” 


Federation Contest Won by Meta 
Schumann Pupil 


Katherine Palmer, soprano, who won 
the Liberty District contest of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in New 
York recently, will now go to Chicago 
for the finals of the contest, which is 
scheduled for April 18. She is a pupil 
of Meta Schumann, New York teacher of 
singing, who will present several artists 
in New York shortly. Among them is 
Arta Schmidt, mezzo-soprano. The last 
of a series of recitals this season by 
pupils of Miss Schumann will be given in 
the middle of May. 


Whitney Tew Pupils Demonstrate Range 


Whitney Tew and his pupils gave a 
demonstration in his studio on Sunday 
afternoon, April 3, of the “One Position 
Seale.” Mr. Tew read a paper on 
Porpora, the seventeenth century teacher 
of singing, and his theory that range, 
in the human voice, is determined solely 
by breathing. To illustrate his point, 
Mr. Tew called to his assistance two of 
his pupils, Caroline Sears and Devah 
Hart, each of whom sang over a com- 


pass of three octaves in one breath, 
following this exercise by arias written 
for lyric and dramatic voices. As an 
example of the extent of her range, Miss 
Hart sang the Waltz from “La Bohéme,” 
the Jewel Song from “Faust” and “Oh 
My Heart Is Weary,” proving herself 
equally successful as a soprano or con- 
tralto soloist. Mrs. Sears’ contributions 
were less familiar but illustrative of the 
same point. Alfred Fasano, ’cellist, 
played three numbers and furnished the 
obbligati for two songs. Harriett Cart- 
wright was the accompanist. Mr. Tew 
will continue his paper on the Porpora 
school of singing on April 24. : 


Songs of Young Girl Stir Attention 


Somewhat of a thrill stirred the audi- 
ence at Emmeline Maxwell’s costume 
recital in the Triangle Theater on March 
20, at the close of her last group of 
songs. They had been written by a 
fifteen-year-old Philadelphia girl, Mig- 
non E. Foerderer, and were miniatures 
entitled “April,” “Autumn,” “A Song 
the Grass Sang” and “The Elf Man.” 
After repeating “The Elf Man,” in re- 
sponse to the continued applause, Miss 
Maxwell was forced by the eager audi- 
ence to come forward and announce that 
the composer was in the audience. Miss 
Foerderer was prevailed upon at last to 
step forward and shyly bow her thanks. 
She is studying with Leona Clarkson 
Grugan of New York, assistant at one 
time to Teresa Careno, and wrote these 
songs as composition lessons after but 
a year’s study. 


Walter Mills Sings New Songs at Recital 


At a private recital given by Mr. anc 
Mrs. Henry Law of Briarcliff Manor, 
Walter Mills, baritone, sang from manu- 
script the first song written by Mr. 
Law’s son, Theodore Gilman Law, as one 
of his encores. Jeanne de Nault, con- 
tralto, shared the program with Mr. 
Mills, the list concluding with the duet 
“Ah! lato Ardor” from “La Favorita.” 
Mr. Law’s song, “Often,” met with par- 
ticular favor. Mr. Mills’ engagements 
for the near future include a matinée 
musicale in Philadelphia, April 12; at 
the Biltmore, April 23; a Briarcliff re- 
cital, April 24; for St. Stephen’s College, 
April 25, and recitals in Kingston and 
New Paltz on April 26 and 27, respec 
tively. 


Ziegler Booked for Modernist Concert 


Oscar Ziegler, who was last year’s 
piano soloist at the Salzburg Festival, 
has been asked to give, early next fall, 
a concert at the International Society for 
Modern Music in Vienna. Mr. Ziegler 
will next be heard here again in the con- 
cert of the International Composers 
Guild on April 17, as soloist in the first 
American performance of the Alban 
Berg “Kammerkonzert,” under leader- 
ship of Leopold Stokowski. 

Bauer and Gabrilowitsch for Two-Piano 
Concert 


Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
will give a concert of two-piano music 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
April 19. Mr. Bauer’s arrangements of 
Bach’s C Minor Prelude and Fugue and 
two Schubert numbers will be played and 
the program also includes Schumann’s 
Andante and Variations and works of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Arensky and Saint- 
Saéns. 


Young Men’s Symphony to Close Season 


The Young Men’s Symphony, founded 
by the late Alfred Lincoln Seligman, of 
this city, completes its twenty-fifth sea- 
son, with a subscription concert in Aeo- 
lian Hall, Sunday afternoon, April 10. 
Paul Henneberg, the musical director, 
will conduct. Gabrielle Claus, soprano, 
will be the soloist; besides the “Tann- 
hiuser” aria, she will be heard in a 
group of songs with piano. 


Hilsberg to Be Sunday Night Opera 
Soloist 


Ignace Hilsberg has been engaged as 
guest soloist for the Sunday night con- 
cert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on April 10. Mr. Hilsberg will be heard 
in Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor Piano 
Concerto with the orchestra and in a 
group of soli. 


Florence Austral Engaged for Lindsborg 


Florence Austral has been specially 
engaged as the feature attraction of the 
forty-sixth Annual Messiah Festival at 
Lindsborg, Kan., for Good Friday after- 
noon, April 15. Miss Austral will be 
assisted by John Amadio, flutist. 


Jules Falk Announces 
New Series of Recitals 
in Steel Pier Ballroom 











Jules Falk, Violinist 


The new series of special Sunday con- 
certs on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, 
will begin April 10. Jules Falk, noted 
violinist, under whose direction these 
events are being carried on, speaks with 
great enthusiasm of their success. 

“IT honestly know of no place where 
music-making of such high caliber is to 
be heard in any surroundings, much less 
in environment as suitable as ours,” he 
says. 

On April 10 Thalia Sabanieeva, color- 
atura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera and Paul Althouse, formerly a 
leading tenor of the Metropolitan will 
be the soloists at the afternoon and 
evening recitals. 

The recitals on April 17 (Easter Sun- 
day) will be given by Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenor; Charlotte Ryan, soprano; Caro- 
lina Lazzari, contralto, and Giovanni 
Martino, bass, from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. These artists will give 
an afternoon recital and at the evening 
recital will join forces in the complete 
second act of “Martha” with costumes 
and stage setting. 

Marion Talley, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will give a re- 
cital on May 29 and the series of special 
summer Sunday recitals will be inaugu- 
rated on the Steel Pier June 12, when 
Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan, will sing. Sunday after- 
noon and evening recitals are to be given 
thereafter up to and including Sept. 11. 
The list of artists includes soloists of 
prominence. 

In addition to personally directing the 
Steel Pier Sunday recitals as he has 
done since their inception, Mr. Falk wil! 
be active in the capacity in which he 
is more familiar to the public—that of 
violinist. He will play at three of the 
Sunday recitals; June 26, July 24 and 
Aug. 28, and announces that he will con- 
duct violin master classes in Atlantic 
City from June 1 to Sept. 15. Early in 
the fall Mr. Falk will sail for a month’s 
holiday in Europe, to return for a new 
season of engagements Nov. 2. 


Reception Given to Mme. Schumann 
Heink 


A golden jubilee reception was given 
in honor of Ernestine Schumann Heink 
by Frank La Forge and Ernesto Beri- 
men on Sunday afternoon, March 27, at 
their studios, in New York. The pupils 
of the studio presented her with a gold 
photograph case. Lawrence Tibbett of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company made 
an effective presentation speech. 


Norfleet Trio Back from 7000 Mile Trip 


The Norfleet Trio recently returned 
to New York after a 7000 mile tour 
which took these artists to the coast. A 
children’s matinée in Cleveland was sold 
out a week in advance, and large audi- 
ences were the rule everywhere. In 
addition to a young people’s program at 
the Skokie School, Chicago, the Trio 
played at a private musicale for Mrs. 
Ray Redheffer, Highland Park, Ill. Other 
engagements included concerts for the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
League of Arkansas City; at Ardmore, 
Okla., (two concerts); the West Texas 
State Normal; the Markham School of 
Phoenix, Ariz.; the Valley Hunt Club, 
Pasadena; the Alpha Gamma Delta 


Sorority of the University of Southern 
California, at the Hollywood Woman’s 
Club; Greenbriar College; Texarkana 
Texas Business Men’s Club, and the 
children’s matinée for the El Paso pub- 
lic schools. In Los Angeles the members 
of the Trio (Helen, Catharine and 
Leeper Norfleet) were guests of honor 
at a reception given by Mrs. Mabee, 
chairman of church music, National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Gertrude Ross, 
Princess Tsianina, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Frances Elliot Clarke were 
other honor guests. A return trip has 
already been arranged for next season, 
as a result of the enthusiasm with which 
the Trio was received. 


Gerhardt Concludes London Master Class 


Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer, who has 
been conducting a series of master 
classes in London, closed her first series 
on March 15 with success. Miss Ger- 
hardt was accorded an ovation on Feb. 
23 when she appeared in recital in 
Queen’s Hall. The singer, who has been 
an absentee from the American concert 
stage for two seasons, will return to the 
United States next season for a tour 
under the direction of George Engles. 


Clara Clemens Re-appears in “Joan of 
Are” 

Clara Clemens will give a series of 
performances of “Joan of Arc,” adapted 
from the biography version of the late 
Mark Twain, at the Edyth Totten The- 
ater, commencing April 14. This adapta- 
tion has been especially made for presen- 
tation by Mme. Clemens, who is Mark 
Twain’s daughter, and will have a spe- 
cial musical setting. The production will 
be sent on tour following the New York 
engagement. 


Althouse te Be Handel and Haydn 
Soloist 


Paul Althouse returns again to Bos- 
ton to appear as soloist with the Boston 


Handel and Haydn Society in a per- 
formance of “Samson et Dalila” in 
concert form in Symphony Hall on 
Easter, Sunday afternoon, April 17. 
Prior to this appearance the former 
Metropolitan tenor appears in recital! 
again at State College, Pa., for the 


second time within a year. 


Sundelius Has Pennsylvania Bookings 


Directly after her appearances at the 
Harrisburg, Pa., May Music Festival, 
Marie Sundelius goes to Hanover, Pa., 
where she sings on May 13 in a benefit 
performance for the Lutheran Theologi- 
cal Seminary, of Gettysburg. Another 
important May appearance to claim 
Mme. Sundelius is a re-engagement at 
the Cincinnati Biennial Festival. To her 
advance bookings with college audiences 
was recently added one at Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Institute Hears Afternoon Students’ Re- 
cital 


The fourteenth students’ recital of the 
year was given at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art, Saturday afternoon, March 26. 
The program was given by Grace Cowl- 
ing, Meyer Shapiro, Irene Olson, Allie 
Ronka, Margery McHenry, Abram Taf- 
fel, Olly Kukepu and Ruth Penwick, and 
consisted of numbers by Mozart, Wieni- 
awski, Bach, Debussy, Merikanto, Schu- 
mann, Tchaikovsky and Liszt, with Rus- 
sian and Esthonian folk-songs. 


Ashley Pettis Engaged at Eastman 
School 
Ashley Pettis, pianist, has been en- 


gaged to give a summer class for six 
weeks at the Eastman School of Music, 
during July and August. Mr. Pettis, 
between tours, is a member of the fa- 
culty of the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester. 


Giannini Leaves for Third Extended Tour 


Dusolina Giannini returned to New 
York recently for a short stay, in order 
to make her appearance on the Victor 
radio hour. She left immediately for 
her third extensive tour of the season, 
which will take her as far as the Pacifie 
Coast. She will end her tour with a 
recital in Emporia, Kan., on April 28. 


Povlia Frijsh Gives Second Boston Recital 


Povia Frijsh, soprano, is to appear 
this afternoon, April 9 in Jordan Hall, 
Boston, her second recital there this 
season. She sails for Europe about the 
middle of May to appear at Copen- 
hagen’s Royal Opera House. She re- 
turns to New York in November. 
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Unprecedented Response Made by American 
Composers to Musical America’s Contest 
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ally the same size. There were two large 
wooden boxes, one from abroad, with 
instructions to be kept “dry’”—possibly 
for the benefit of prohibition agents. In 
contrast with the larger of these, which 
might have been mistaken for a box of 
fruit, was one small envelope, about six 
by eight inches, the contents of which 
were no bulkier than the leaflets sent 
out by clothiers and music printers to 
announce their newest wares. There 
were several instances of music rolled, 
instead of being sent flat. Some pack- 
ages plainly contained bound volumes. 

Valuations ranging from $100 to $500 
were placed on a number of packages; 
$300 was the usual valuation. 

Interesting among the various labels 
and notices on the face of packages was 
the following, on one of the scores re- 
ceived from abroad: 

“Customs Officers Please Notice. This 
package contains only a manuscript or- 











gratifying as quantity. 





Hertz Wires Congratulations 


MILTON WEIL, Mesicat America: 


Heartiest congratulations. Now let us hope that quality will be as 


(Telegram) 


San Francisco, April 3, 1927. 


ALFRED HERTZ. 





dee 





chestral score, by an American com- 
oser, submitted to a prize contest. 

indly do not delay delivery, since the 
time in which the contest may be en- 
tered ends shortly.” 

Indicating that a liberal number of 
the contestants had followed the tra- 
ditional symphony form, many of the 
parcels were marked with the word 
“Symphony,” together with the tonality. 
Others were labeled “Symphonic Poem” 


Oe en ee 


or “Symphonic Phantasy.” Many had 
descriptive or literary titles. At least 
one of the works was for piano and or- 
chestra. 

A noteworthy detail was the receipt 
of a number of scores bearing return 
addresses of universities, indicating the 
growth of music and musical knowledge 
in the colleges, particularly those main- 
tained by the states as a part of their 
general educational systems. 





Mackay Officially Confirms Longer 


Engagement for Arturo Toscanini 





COUT. ULL LL 


FFICIALLY confirming the news an- 
nouncement made exclusively in the 
March 26 issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, a 
formal statement to the effect that Ar- 


turo Toscanini has been engaged by the 
New York Philharmonic as regular con- 
ductor for the second half of next season 
was made Monday by Clarence H. 
Mackay, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors. The announcement followed a 
meeting of the board. Toscanini will 
conduct more than thirty concerts in 
Greater New York and will appear also 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Washington and Wheeling, W. Va. He 
will share the baton with Willem Men- 
gelberg, dividing the season about equal- 
ly with him. 

Mr. Mackay’s statement was as fol- 
lows: 

“There have been many difficulties, 
but matters have at last been adjusted 
so that this great master, at the very 
height of the development of his genius, 
will give to the New York public more 
than thirty concerts during the coming 
season. : 

“Mr. Toscanini will arrive in New 
York next January to conduct twenty-six 
concerts at Carnegie Hall, three in the 
Metropolitan Opera House and three in 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. He 
will also conduct two concerts in Phila- 
delphia, two in Washington, two in 
Pittsburgh. two in Boston and one in 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

“Mr. Toscanini has appeared with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra during the last 
two seasons as a guest conductor. Due 
to ill health, he was forced to cut short 
his visit during the current season and 
direct only a few concerts, but the pub- 
lie’s response to him has been such that 
at each of his concerts in New York 
there were two or three times more re- 
quests for tickets than could be taken 
care of, and the appreciation of his work 
amounted to nothing less than an ova- 
tion. 

“The success of Mr. Mengelberg dur- 
ing the current season has been so 
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Philadelphia League Will 
Sponsor Spring Festival 


HILADELPHIA, April 4.—The 

Philadelphia Music League 
will sponsor the fifth Spring Music 
Festival. to be held on May 28 in 
the Palestra, the new indoor 
stadium of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The Festival Chorus, 
which was heard to advantage in 
the “America” pageant and other 
affairs at the Sesquicentennial, will 
be the chief musical agency of the 
festival. Numbering 1000, it has 
been divided into four sections 
under the respective leadershins of 
Henry Gordon Thunder. N. Lind- 
Say Norden. Henry Hotz and 
Joseph Smith. It will sing some 
special feature numbers and will 
be supplemented by distinguished 
soloists. W. R. Murpny. 
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marked as to justify the directors in con- 
tinuing his contract as one of the regu- 
lar directors of the society. As in the 
last few years, he will conduct concerts 
of the first half season, while Mr. Tos- 
canini will take over the last half. 

“This year marked completion of the 
plans for the development of a first class 
instrumental personnel. The conductors 
have now agreed that the personnel of 
the orchestra is of the first rank and 
have recommended no changes whatever. 
The personnel for the coming season will 
remain intact except for one resignation 
and two changes caused by the retire- 
ment on pension of loyal members of the 
orchestra.” 

The touring schedule for the orchestra 
was increased. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, Walter W. Price 
and Frederic A. Juilliard were elected as 
sustaining members of the board of di- 
rectors, and Scipione Guidi, concert- 
master of the orchestra, was elected as 
a musical member. The trustees elected 
last week are Messrs. Mackay, Juilliard, 
Marshall Field, Otto H. Kahn and 
Charles Triller. 


CLEVELAND PLEASED 
WITH NEW SCHERZO 


Favorable Impression Made 
by Beryl Rubinstein’s 
Music 


By Helen Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, April 2.—The first per- 
formance of Beryl Rubinstein’s Scherzo 
for orchestra was a feature of the six- 
teenth program given by the Cleveland 
Orchestra on 
March 16 in Ma- 
sonic Hall. Mr. 
Rubinstein, who 
is director of the 
piano department 
of the Cleveland 
Institute of Mu- 
sic, conducted his 
work, which is in- 
tended “to convey 
the spirit of the 
vagabond poet 
Francois Villon,” 
and which _ re- 
veals an active 
imagination. 
Modern influences 
are traceable in 
Mr. Rubinstein’s score, which has great 
charm and vitality. 

Rudolph Ringwell conducted the other 
numbers. They were the Overture to 
“Der Freischiitz,” and Charpentier’s 
“Impressions of Italy,” both played ad- 
mirably. 

The soloist was Dusolina Giannini, 
who sang “Divinités du Styx” from “Al- 
ceste,” “Pace, pace” from “La Forza del 
Destino,” and an aria from “The Queen 
of Sheba.” In al] these her success was 
emphatic, the andience showing its ap- 
preciation with tempestuous applause. 








Bery! Rubinstein 


BALTIMORE GREETS 
BORNSCHEIN BALLET 


Version of “Nutcracker” Suite 
Given with Gratifying 
Success 


BALTIMORE, April 2.—The premiére of 
Franz C. Bornschein’s “Nutcracker’s 
Revel,” a setting with chorus and ballet 
of Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite 


was given on March 28 in the Maryland 
Casualty Auditorium under the auspices 
of the Baltimore Music Club. This cho- 
ral setting is based on the original score, 
and proved another achievement for 
Mr. Bornschein. 

The work was presented under his 
baton by a women’s chorus. The sing- 
ers were appropriately costumed and 
partly concealed amid pine trees. The 
stage picture was fanciful. After the 
prologue, “The Spirit of the Fir” read 
by Hazel Knox Bornschein, the singers 
accompanied by a string orchestra inter- 
preted the text and the various episodes 
were presented by groups of dancers 
suggesting the whimsical character of 
each number. Leah Engel, as King 
Nutcracker, with a group of Gnomes 
and Elves, and Edith Joesting, as the 
Candy Fairy, with a train of Bonbons, 
immediately established the fantastic 
mood. The whirling “Trepak,” the 
tender “Arabian Romance,” the grotes- 
que “Chinese Courtship,” the atmos- 
pheric “Spirit of the Waters” and the 
finale, “The Battle of the Flowers,” 














Photo by Cecilia Norfolk Bareckson 
Hazel Knox Bornschein 


made an instant appeal and had to be 
repeated. The costuming and stage 
management were under the direction of 
Mrs. Walter Sondhein and Mrs. R. 
Dobson. 

The Suite was preceded by three cho- 
ral numbers by Mr. Bornschein. These 
imaginative pieces, “The Marsh Myth,” 
“The Wood Nymph,” and “The Lavender 
Beds,” were sung with poetic feeling and 
were given graphic interpretations by 
the dancers. Jane Friese, Edith Joest- 
ing, Myra Shapiro and Mildred Wood 
were applauded for their graceful de- 
lineations. 

Following these choruses, Mrs. Born- 
schein read Browning’s “Pied Piper of 
Hamelin” in dramatic style to the musi- 
cal accompaniment supplied by Mr. 
Bornschein. This score is descriptive 
of the text and the thematic suggestion 
enhances the legend throughout. The 
writing discloses a crisp theatrical *’-."le 
The reading was loudly applauded. 

In presenting this program of com 
positions by Mr. Bornschein the Balti 
more Music Club demonstrated con- 
cretely the support that it aims to give 
toward native creative art and especially 
toward the work of local musicians. 
Mrs. Harry M. Primrose. president of 
the Baltimore Music Club, Mrs. Isaac 
Kemper, Mrs. Guy L. Hunner, and the 
various members of the committees de- 
serve praise for this instance of musical 
encouragement. The local public gave 
evidence of real indorsement of the 
club’s aims. H. W. 





HANSON INTRODUCES NEW NATIVE WORKS 





Rochester Enjoys Concert of 
Music Written by 


Americans 
By Mary Ertz Will 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 2—An Amer- 
ican composers’ concert was given on 
March 28 in Kilbourn Hall under the 
direction of Dr. Howard Hanson, direc- 
tor of the Eastman School of Music. 

The program was largely choral, with 
the Eastman School Chorus and the 
Little Symphony as chief participants. 
Two non-choral numbers were Randall 
Thompson’s “Pierrot and Cothernus” 
and a string quartet by Paul White, a 
member of the Eastman Theater Or- 
chestra. The latter work was played 
by the Kilbourn Quartet, and was given 
a first performance. It has strength, 
vivacity and—in the slow movement— 
lyric sweetness and repose. 

Among the choral works. Dr. Hanson’s 
“The Lament for Beowulf,” first heard 
at Ann Arbor last year, was given an 
initial Rochester performance. The 
audience recalled the composer a number 
of times. 

“The Weeping Earth,” for orchestra, 
organ. tenor solo and chorus, was by 
Melville Smith, a member of the East- 
man School faculty. Mr. Smith’s com- 
position is a result of his impressions 
during the war, and is emotional, somber 
and dramatic. Much of the emphasis is 
laid on the orchestra. The composer 
played the organ part, and was enthu- 


siastically applauded. Edward Van Niel 
sang the solo well. 

The third choral number was “When 
the Christ Child Came,” by Joseph M. 
Clokey, of California. This music was 
interesting but seemed long. It is vigor- 
ous, in spite of its elegiac character, and 
would have sounded better with full or- 
chestra and more male voices than ap- 
parently could be brought together from 
among students on this occasion. 


Organists’ Group Announces 
$1000 Prize Contest 


PRIZE of $1,000 for a com- 

position for organ and orches- 
tra will be awarded in a contest 
by the National Association of 
Organists, according to announce- 
ment made by that body last week. 
The cash award is donated by the 
Estey Organ Company of Brattle- 
boro, Vt. Any American or 
Canadian citizen may participate. 
The composition may be an over- 
ture, tone poem or festival number, = 
and must be in the hands of the 














committee of award by Dec. 1, 
1927. Major Edward Bowes. man- 
aging director of the Capitol 
Theater in New York, has prom- 
' ised to give the successful com- 
:+ position its first hearing by the 
Capitol Orchestra and the organ. 
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